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FOREWORD 


Thu book of luenry curioatia his boen compiled from a large 
coUectiOQ of pieceSi noces. «nA»r1tniiigf and extracts which relate in a 
broad sense to the history and pr^ress of Bridsh archaeology. It is, 
in brief a prospect of British aodquicy. The amn^emeiu is, of course, 
an arbitrary one, but certain su^ects and thoughts seem to gather 
themselves into obvious categories: the anti^uary-ardiaeologist him> 
self, his tours abroad in the countryside, has dig^g expeditions, his 
regard for churches, his discoveries and bis attitude to &kes and 
forgeries, &b2e and legend, and above all his attention to the grammar 
of m subject, are the main beadiPA but it will be seen mat some 
pieces could properly be placed iini& more than one heading, a few 
truly perhaps under none. 


Again, the selection is a perso^ one. Use range of dates within 
which authors have been chosen is selective and not representative— 
no ancient audior, for instance, is r epr es en ted—and no attempt has 
been made to indude a writer merely because be happens to fill a 
chronological gap. The main link is not chronological sequence but 
relevance of tndugbe, and sometimes b this groupbg one finds 
unexpected parallel or contrasts. Conrider, for short examples, the 
matter of archaeological illusoation as commenced upon by Stukeley, 
James Douglu and the Right Hon. A. J. Bereafbtd Hw, and t£e 
wide vari^ m antiquarian prospect sho^ by ^mden and 

Stukeley b their accounts ot the dry of Exeter. In the items chosen, 
some telling degree of literary qualifi^on has general^ been appbed: 
comments on some feature of the age, some nicety of manner, some 
strong contrast b a point of view, these too have infiuenced selection. 


literary curiosides on vellum and parduuent, fireside auiiquify as 
it were, would fill a much Utm book than this, as would informative 
and aiDusmg accounts of churu crawling and speculative and informed 
comments on antiquarian myths, Ebles and legends: a limit had per¬ 
force to be set to the present volume. 


Readers familiar with the origma! texts will notice that cercab 
inconsistencies and spellbg errors have not been corrected m these 
extracts. 


My graceful are due Co my brocher Frank W. Jessup, to 

Brigid Haydco. Professor Smart Pi^R, Dr. Pamela Tu^-Craig 
and Sir Mortuner Wheeler £ca help^ su^esooas, ajul to Margaret 
Fellow who IcAg ^ caught me chat it was noc always unwise to 
mark and uaderiine one's own books. 

P.ONALD JessuF 

St Cmyr'i D«y, ifiSi 
London, W.t 
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THE ANTIQUARY AND ARCHAEOLOGIST 
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ASPERSION CONPVTED 

Travelling long Joumeyi is costly, at all rimes troublesome, at some 
rimes dangerous: Yet it is both a general and generous Desire of 
most Men to be acquainted with their narive Country. 

To satisfy them herein, this Work is set forth; where thou may’st cross 
Rivers without Boat or Bridge, climb up Mountains without Pains, and 
go down without Daiwer: In a word, ihy Eye may safely travel in a 
few Hours over all En Jand..., 

Now know this was collected by the Appointment (at the Charge, and 
for the use) of that worthy Antiquary Sir Henry Spelman... wlw con¬ 
futed that Aaperiion whvm is generally cast on Antiquaries, that are 

either supercilious or supersririous, dtner proud or popiahly affected.... 

Prefiicc by R.H. to SfatMAN*s Vlllare AngiUanum, id5J 


BAD EJES 

Mr. Edward Bagshawe (who had been second schoole-master of 
Westminster schooled haz tMd me that Mr. Camden had £rsc his place 
and his lodgings [wmch is the gate-house by the Queen’s Sch^s’ 
chamber in Deanes-yard). and was after made the head sclioole-maater 
of that schoole, where he write and taught Instituih Craew Crmmaiices 
ComgfnJiaria: in usum Regiae SchoJae IVcitmwasferiensis, which U now 
the common Greeke gramma: of England, but his name is not sett to 
it. Before, they learned the prolix Greeke Grammar of Cleonard. 

'Til reported, that he ha^ bad eies (I guesse lippicude) which was a 
great inconvenience to an antiquary. ... 

Mr. Camden much studied the Webh language, and kept a Welsh 
servant to improve him in chat language, for the'Vetter understanding 
of our antiquities. 

Of Mr. Camden: John AvesjY. Brief Lives, dixa idSo 


BRITAIN'S FIRST PREHISTORIAN 
And here I cannot fb^ec to mention 6e honest Industry of my old 
Friend Mr. John Conyers, an Apothecary formerly Uving in Hect- 
street, who made it his chief Business to make curious Observations, 
and to collect such Anriquides as were daily found in and about Lon¬ 
don- His character is very well known, and therefore I will not attempt 
ir. Yet this I must note, ^at he was at great Expcnce in prosecutu« his 
DUcovetie, and that he is remembered with respect by most of our 
Antiquaries that are now living. "Tis this very Gentleman that 
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discovered the Body of an Elephant, as he was digging for Gravel la a 
Field near to the Sign of Sir John Old-Castle in tiie Fields, not 6r from 
Bartlebttdge, and near to the River of Wells, which tho* now deyed up, 
was a cceisiderable River in the dme of the Romans. 

How this Elephant came there? is the Quesdon. I know some will 
have it to have lain there ever since the Universal Deluge. For my own 
parr, I take it to have beox brought over with many others by the 
Romans in the dme of Claudius, and comecture ... diat it was killed 
in some Fight by a Bdtaio. For not frr from the Place where it was 
found, a British Weapon made of a Flint Lance like unto the Head of a 
Spear... was also ^ug up, they having not at that dme the use of 
Iron or Brass, as the Romans had.... This conjecture, perhaps, may 
seem odd ro some; but I am satisfied my self, having often viewed this 
Flint Weapon.... 

John Bagibrd’s letter relating to the Antiquities of London, in 
JOHK Lblakd’s CoJiManta, and (Heame's) ed., Vol. i, 1770 

Jilnl honJ‘4Xt,founJ about $690 a«dnow in the British Museum, 
MU just stone tool to he retognixed as being foie bv mart. It belortgs, of eoinse. to 
the eerfy Stone Age, attdAe supposed assoeUiion wlHs the elepharrts hi ike IninsHoti 
forces ojthe Emperor Claudius is a pleasant eighletnlh-mtury antl^HOrlan fancy.) 


—AND HIS SUCCESSOR 
Flint implements discovered at Hexne, in Suffolk 

They are, {think, evidendy weapons of war, fabricated and used hy 
a people who had not the use of metals. They lay in great numbers 
at the depth of about twelve feet, in a stradfiM sod, vmch was dug 
into for die purpose of raising clay for bricks.... 

The situadoo in which these weapons were found may tempt us to 
refer them to a very remote perioa indeed; even beyond c^c of the 

E resent world; but whatever our conjectures on that hand may be, It will 
s diificulc to account for the stratum in which ^ey lie b«ng covered 
with another stratum which, on chat supposition, may be conjectured to 
have been once the bottom, or at least me shore, of sea. Ine manner 
in which they lie would lead to the persuasion that it was a place of 
their manufacture and not of their accidental deposit. . .. 

John Fmm : Read to the Society of Antiquaries, June, 1797. 

Arckaeologia, XIH, 1800 

{These ‘weepers of war' were finr karul-axes, dmaetetisHc tools of the early 
SioneAge, mdjohrt Frm. wise iefire his lime, wasorteof ikefrsi men to thalknge 
the ukws of ereasion upheld by the supporters of Archbishop Usher who eeeepred its 
heppertir^ In 4004 a.c.) 
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CURE EOR ANT;QU 4 RiES' SPLEEN-- 
Some few years back, on the opeamg of a barrow, I was hurried 
6 om my repast, in the company of friends, by three Irish 
soldiers, who came nmoins out o£ breach to me with assurance rbgt 
they had discovered a perto skdctca. the enormous aze of which 
they pronounced, bdbre I tvacbed the spot, to have been the carcase of 
a prtMigious giant. Eager to transport myself to the spot, 1 arrived 
panoQg for breath, when to my great mordficadon, a^ check to a 
curious avidity, I foimd the bones not eaeceeding the ordinary human 
stature. Vexed from my own disappotniinesic, and the exaggerated 
account of the Hibemi^ I teizea a thigh-^ne from the grave, 
and, after havic^ made one lellow *r»n^ erect, to measure it ^ his 
own, I belaboured the frUows with it Ibc their oacural prompmess to 
magnify these casual discoveriesinmthemarvellous.Itcuredmy spleen, 
and I returned in better humour, chough somewhat disappoints, to 
my friends. 

TvkfiOiucus [Jaf4B Douglas], The Centtenums July. 

1789 


—- 4 ND FOR FLEGAfE 

He bad a kiadnesse for me and bviced me to his house, and cold me 
a great many fing things, both oacuraU and andquarian.... 

He was much troubled with fr^me, and being so one winter at the 
court at Ludlowe (where he was one of the couaceselloun), sitting by 
the free, spitdag and spawling, be cooke a tender sprig, and ded 
a ragge at the ende, ai^ conceited be might putt it dowoe his throste, 
and btcb'up the flegme, and be did so. Afterwards he made diis 
instrument of whalebone. I have ofrendmes seen him use it. I could 
never make it goe downe my throat, but fW chose chat can, 'ds a most 
incomparable en^ne. If tzouolcd by the wind it cures you immediately. 
It makes you vomit without any painf, and besides, ebe vomia of 
AMthccaries have alimiJ venerti in them.... It b no paine, when 
downe your chroace; he would couch the bottome of his stomach with 
if. 

Of Walter Rumsey: JoQN Auabby, Brief Livts, rina idSo 


DEUCHT TO BE IN THE DARKE 

WUliasn Harvey, M.D., rurKs at Polkestone in Rent... added (or 
was very houndni]] in coacribudog to) a noble building of Roman 
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uchitecCiire (of nisdque works, wich Cormri^ian pilU^ters) as che 
Plwsidans’ C^egs, viz. a gieat parlour for the Fdlowes to meet in, 
belowe; and a Hmary, above. All thee remembrances and building 
was decroyed by the general! £re. 

He was always veiy coQtempbdve.... 

He did deHgnc to in the darke, and cold me he could then best 
contemplate. He had a home heretofore at Combe, in Surrey, a good 
aire and prospect, where he bad caves made in the earth, in which in 
Sommer time he delighted to medicate. 

He was wont to say that man was but a great mischievous baboon. 

He was far from bigotry. 

I remen^r be kept a pretty young wench to wayte on him, which 
I guease he made use of for warmcch^ake as king David did, and cooke 
care of her in his will, as also of his man-servant, 

Of William Harvey: JouK AuBUY. Brief Lives, eirce id8o 


EXTASY AT F 7 ND/NC IT 

Hugo is a substantial Tradesman, but has a strange Itch for Anti¬ 
quities. Some Months ago, reading in some old Historian, an Account 
of a bloody Eugagemenc between one of our Saxon Kings and the 
Danes and that the Saxon and Danish Princes, whose Bodies were 
plascred with unslack'd Lime were bi^ried in the Top of a Hill, he 
attentively remark’d the Places menhemed, purchased proper Materials 
for his Labour, and in the midst of his busiest Season, out ne sets on his 
Expedition. The Field of Battle was not for from Lwdon, and at 
nearest Town to it he hired Six Country Fellows to assist him^ with 
them he nurehes to die Place, and found the Desaiption, exactly 
answering to what he had read, and immediately order'd them to ^g. 
The Lora of the Manor happening to come by, asked Iiim what he 
was di^iim for? Hugo told W; me Gentleman v^ed him Success, 
and promiad to send him a Refreshment; which in two Hours was 
brought him, with Pen, Ink and Paper, and a Request that he would 
observe the Nature of the Soil every Foot he dug, assuring him if he 
discover’d Coals, he woul^rcsent Iiim with $o Guineas for his 
Trouble. Hum return'd him Thanks, and encouraging his Clowns with 
a Clearing Glass, they set briskly to work, At last they turn’d up some 
whitish, tough Clay and underneath it lay a Bed of something lil« 
Chalk. Hugo immediately cry’d out in an Bxtasy I have feuni h ; and 
having taken off the outer Crust, there lay, as in a Vault, the Skeleton 
of a large siaed Man at his Lei^fth, a Sword of an Unusual Siae, on his 


Right Hand, and at Hs Feet a Spur, Hugo pack'd up diose Royal 
Fragments In his Sack and carried them Home, and men returning 
ransack’d the other Mount, and found also the Dasvsh Prince. Possessed 
of these poor Relicks he is no less proud of the Acquisition, than if he 
had conquer'd them alive. 

TVie Gentlemans Magazintt February, 173 a 


FOOTING IT 

Edward Norgate.. . was very judidous in Pictures, to which 
purpose he was Imployed into Italy so purchase them for the Earl of 
Afwidel. Returning by Marsdlles (le missed the money he expected, 
and being there ujuaiowing of, and unknown to any. he was observed 
by a French Gentleman ... to walk in the Exchange ... of that City, 
many Hours every Morning and Evening, with swift feet and sad face, 
forwards and backwards. To him the dA Monsieur addressed himself, 
desiring to know the cause of his discontent, and if it came within the 
compass of his power, he promised to help him with his best advise. 
Norgaie communicated his condition, to whom the other returned. 
Take I pray my Counsel, I have Usken notice of your walking more than 
30 miles a iay, In one furlong upwards and downwards, and what is neni in 
needless going and returrting, if laid out in Progressive Motion, would bring 
you into your own Country. I will suit you {if so please/I) with a light kahili 
andfurnish you with eompeteiit money for et Footman. Norgate very cheax- 
fully consented, and footed it (Deir^^ accommodated accordingly) 
through the body of Prance, (being more then ^iMe hundred English 
miles) and so leasurely with ease, safety, and h^th, returned into 
England. He became tne best Jlluminer or Limner of our age. He died 
at the Heralds OBice, Anno Dorn, 

Thomas Fullbr, History of the Worthies of England, 1662 


GENEROUS THOUGHT 

... the HonnouT I retain for every gentleman of so useful! a Society 1 
dr so leaen'd I dr my intentions of leaving what 1 have relating to 
Antiquities coo dr chls t am verry free to sK^ under my hand; beuig 
sensible in so doing that it is a prudent Act to retain them entire after 
my decease. 

Thomas BaowssAiL to Johh Orlbbar, 4 June, 1743. Society of 
Antlipiaries Correspondence, XVTU Century file 
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HABITUAL CKAVny 

He w« a good-looking man of ihc age of lixry, wkaps older, but 
his hale complexion and his Drxn Step announced tlsat years had not 
impaired his strength or health. His countenance was of the true 
Scocdih cast, scronj^y marked, and rather harsh in fisatures, with a 
shrewd and penetrating eye, and a countenance in which habitual 
gravity v«s enlivened oy a cast of ironic humour. His dress was uni¬ 
form, and of a colour beconung his age and wavity; a wig, well 
dressed and powdered, surmount by a slouched bat, had somethh^ 
of a proiessional air. He might be a clergyman, yet his appearance was 
more that tk a man of the world than usually belongs to the Kirk of 
Scotland, and his first ^aculadon put the matter beyond question.... 
Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find one’s way to a chair, 
without stumbling over a prostrate folio, or die still more awkward 
mischance of overturning some piece of Roman or ancie n t British 
pottery, 

Sra Warm Scott, The Antiquary, i8j6 


IHFALLIBJUTy 

It is rather strange that the labours of Dr Borlase, in invesdgadng 
and descri^g Cornish antiquities, did not indte a similar desire in 
other Comishmen .. , so implicit was the foith in him that it was 
considered he had described everydiing in the county worthy of nodoe. 
A practical iQustradon of this sentiment occurred not long ago. In a 
western parish of Cornwall, some labourers were employed in enclos¬ 
ing waste land, when they came across a stone drcle, and suspecting 
it to be akin to others popularly held in veneration, they hesitated to 
^troy ir, and appealed for advice to a mine captain, who decided that 
if noticed in Borlase it should be nreserved. if not, it should be demol¬ 
ished. The doctor's 'Antiquities’ Ming referred to, and no mention of 
the drcle found, it was at once cleared away. 

J. T. Blight, The Gentkman's Magazine. July, 1865 


JOCUNDISSIMUS 

Some years ago the Noviomagian Sodecy viuced Cobham Hall, 
and I went there to meet them. When I arrived they were departing 
to dine at Gravesend.... I at once got into one of the carriages ... and 
resigned myself to whitebait, champagne and old friends... . 
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C ue 30,1849. The Anniverary of Ac Novioroagian Clnb of which 
7 t now been some yew? a member. -.. We br e a lAy red with 
T. Cr oft on Croker at his house, j Glostec Road, Old Biompcon. This 
Sodecy has now been founded twenry-Mie yean, and originated in a 
meeting of azux^uaries at Kescon Heath, in Kent, as which the lace 
A. J. Kempe presided on che opening of some ruins and cumuli, an 
account ofwhich is published in ^ The brisking cogeAer 

of a &w friends of congenial castes was to be so very pleasant, 

Aac ic was detennined co meet m London m winter. The dub (named 
after the Roman Stadoa, Noviomagus, at Rescon) was Aunded at 
Wood’s Hot^ Portugal Street, lincoln’s Inn Helds, Croker President. 
Today we visited Hampton Coun... and afterwaiA dined at Ae 
Star and Garter* Richmond HiB. 

Chasiss Roach Saora. Rompettioiu S^al anJ AKhsfciogieal i. 1883, 

quoei^ (he Journey Book of P. W. PairkcU 

{Hu Soeioftuuim CkA,or tfu Smoot HUM to call itself, was 

foremed hy 0 mAnt, 4 yi^Prtsiiens. Stormy and Tttoswtr, erihmy 
mtmher was firtn « tiik udueh m tom my nfiorted his imnto or orofisslon. 
In i$4t. y instmue, tk CM buhukd 4 Paskr Cmfesm. tori Chmallor. 
Chin4se ^fasor» lord SenetAoK Cemptrolier Cemoi. Pheenicien Profstsor^ 
Aiehittet, Bxtmrdumy Physkim, V t a fts nu n i n -Orditmy, and tori Hl^k 
AJmtrol The Hiilt Presidfw's ekoir, 4m Mcmting yiea ojEHtAhttkmJumiUtrt, 
stmA on tfu ttoin oftk Soekty ojAsuifmiet' ofortments im Burlington Horn. 
Tht Chh W4S dlssohod in ifod. An tsrtroffjhm ia Mhtues in 2$44 ofyeon 
on fogta S7 end 9$) 


Kl^OWLSDGE OP PLACES, TIMES AJID PEOPLE 

William Somner ... was bom on the 30. day of Merck ido6 wiAin 
At PariA of St Morgorrt's ttk the City of GmterMy. A fit birth-place 
for an Antiquary: this being one tf the most ancient Citief in En^lanJ. 
And like a true Pasiot, be proved his natural afiection. and repaid his 
nativity by giving it a new birth. He restor'd Ae perisht mines, and 
brought back all its prisdne glories. Fee fm thoughts end affections having 
ever muck inclind him to the search and study oJ Anti^ities, he did mere 
partiadoriy, as bound in duty and lhanfjulness, apply hlmseY to the Anti- 
quities of Canterbury. 

He was SO well pleas'd wiA his lot of breathiiu first m this fair 
ground, chat neither mind nor body could be mov d to any di s t a n ce 
from it.... 

Fashions he despised abroad, and he would have at home. 

So that here m st^ous content, he cook up his cradle, his mansioQ, 
and his grave. 
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He lov'd much, aad much ftCQucntcd the CathtJral services; -where 
after Hs devodoni were paid, he had a new seal for che honour of the 
HwM, walking often in rae Nave, and in die more rcclure parts, not in 
that idle and inadveiceat posture, nor with that common and trivial 
discourse, with which those 0pm Temples are vulgarly prophan*d: 
but with a curious and observant eye, to disdnguim the age of the 
buildings, to sift the asbes of the dead; and, in a word, to eternise the 
memory of things and Men. His -visits within che City were to ftnd out 
the Ancestors, rather than the pcesent inhabitants; and to know the 
genealogy of houses, and walls, and dust. When he had leisure to 
reftesh himself in the Suburbs and the ftelds, it was not mearly for 
digestion, and for air; but to survey the British hrieks, the Raman ways, 
che Danish hills and u'orib, che Scumm MoiioUeries and che Norman 
Ckurehes. At the digging up foundadom, and other descents into the 
bowels of che earth, he came often to survey che Workmen; and to 
purchase from them the treasure of Coins, Medals, and other buried 
Reh^ues.... Whenever he relaxc his mind to any other recreatioD, 
it was to that of shooting with che long bow. 

This was his diversion; but his more constant delight was in classic 
Historians, in old Manuscripu, Leiior-bcoh, Ralls and Rccarils. ... And 
tndy I know no one part of humane leacning, chan can render any 
Man a more agreeable Companion, and a more beneficial friend, than 
this knowledge of places, times, and people. 

Wmn KwNsrr, idp;, in t Preface to WnuAM Somnis's Gavelkind, 

lyad 


LOVE OF THE MOULDY 

He is a man strangely thrifty of time past, and an enemy indeed to 
his maw, whence he fetches out many things when they are now all 
rotten and stinking. He is one that hath that unnatural disease to be 
enamoured of old age and wrinkles, and loves all things (as Dutchmen 
do cheese), che better for being mouldy and worm-eateu. He is of our 
reli^on, because we say it U most andent; and yet a broken statue 
would almost make him an idolater. A great admirer he b of the rust 
of old monuments, and reads only chose characters, where time hath 
eaten out the letters. He will go you forty miles to see a saint's well oc a 
ruined abbey; and there he but a cross or a stone foot-stool in the way. 
he'll be considering it so long, till he forget his journey. His esure 
consists much in shekels, and Roman coins; and he hath more pictures 
of Caesar than James or Elizabeth. Beggars cozen him with musty 
things which ch^ have caked ftom dunghills, and he preserves their 
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ngs for predovu rcHcs. He Iots no library, boi wbere there ate more 
spiders* ^umes than anrbnn*, and loob widi great admiration on the 
antique work of cob*webs. Printed books be contemns, as a novelty 
of this latter age, but a manuscript he pores on evedastiogly, especially 
if the cover be all moth-eaten, aim the dust a parenm^ between 
ev^ syllable. He would give all the books in his study (which ace 
rariciea all) for one of the old Roman or six lin^ of TuUy in 

his own hand. His chamber is hung comm^y with strange hearts’ 
skins, and is a kind of chameMiouse of hones extraordinary; and his 
discourse upon them, if you will hear him. last longer. His very 
attire is that which is the eldest out of ^shico, and his hat is as andent 
as the tower of Babel. He never looks upon himself till be is grey 4 uired> 
and then he is pleased with his osn andquicy. His mve does not 
&ighc him. for he has been used to sepulch^ and he^es death the 
bemr, because it gathers him to hh latlUrs. 

John Eamb, MicrMosm^ajthie et A Piece of the WorU Z>tsc0vmd in 

Bate/s end Cherectm. ed. Ed. Bloukt, 1626 


MODEST NEEDS 

Pomane Briti^ 2od century &ce mask indnerary um. Perfect con* 
didon. Exchange gold Omega Seamascer. 

TV Ttmes. November ip, tpjS 

Sedan chair required to enable two old people to vidt each other, 
Wiltshire; museum pieces aswl &ncy prices not ewertained. 

TV Times, Mard) 14, ipap 

WantedJar deecrative purposes, five human skulls. Also massive ornate 
inexpensive 'Victorian cast 4 ron garden fumirure in Godiic and Kusde 
designs. 

TV Tahlei, June 5,1949 

... his last request was to be buried u Muckiog, Essex, where the 
rubbish his firm collected was disposed of on the marshes. 

Evening Netes, February 17, 195a 


NIMBLE PEN 

A most remarkable (parish] clerk lived at Crafton Underwood in the 
eighteenth century, one Hmmaa Carley. who was bom in that village, 
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in Vjsi, hiving no an 4 one deformed lee. Nocwithscandijig 
chit nature leaned to have deprived him of all meani of mantia) 
labour, he rose to the poadon ot parish schoolinascer and parish clerk. 
He contrived a pair or leather rings, into which he chiust the stumps 
of his arms, which ended at the dhow, and with the aid of these he 
held a pen, ruler, knife and foric, etc. The register books of the 
parish show admirable specimens of his wonderful wrioj^.... He 
9 ied in !8a^ 

P. H. DiTCBniu>, The Perish Cltrk, 1907 


OB 5 TiN. 4 CV' 

The late Mr Gostline, of Canterbury, was a worthy n;aa, and well 
respected for his goodnature and pleasantry; but. at the same time, 
he was very sanguine, and not a little opimonated, insomuch that, 
when he bad taku 1 thing into his head, it was not an easy matter 
CO drive it out He was a great collector of andquides; and, in a long 
life, had amassed a conawable number of curious antique articles. 
Amongst ocher matters, he bad gotten a piece of household furniture, 
of copper, which he was pleased to call a turftw\ and his feends, on 
account of his years and good-humour, di<f not care to contradict 
him.... 

T, Row, The CeiUlmaus MA£axiiif, August, 1779 


PRIME DUTY 

The prime duty of the field archaeologist u to collect and set in order 
material with not all of which he can deal at drst hand. In no case will 
the last word be with him; and just because that is so his publication of 
the material must be minutely detailed, so that from it others may 
draw not only eorroboradon of his views but £i«h conclusions and 
more light,... It is true ih'^t he may not possess any literary gifts, 
and that, therefore, the formal presentadon of results to the public 
may be better made by others; but it is the field archaeologist who, 
dir^y or indirectly, has open^ up for the general reader new chap¬ 
ters in the history cdcivilised man; and by recovering from the earth 
such documented relics of the past as st^e the imaginadon through 
the eye, be makes real and mo(fein what otherwise misht seem a far- 
off tale. 

Sra LaoNARD Wooim, Digging Up the Pal, 1930, Ernest Bcnn ltd. 
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PUBLICITY OF IVHEELER’S 

Our more conventional archaeological frienih :oinciuue$ rahed 
their eyebrow; and a little plam&vely at 'all this pubHdry of 

Wheeler*s' I But we were not de terr e d , and ^ were right; right not 
merely because this same poblic was incidaitally concributizsg in gifb 
no small part of our considerable funds, but b^use 1 was, and am, 
convinced of the moral and academic necessicy of tharii^g scictiti£c 
work to the fullest possible extent with the man in the s tre et and in the 
field. Today, In 1954. he is in fact our employtf. Today, ninety per 
cent of the money spent on field-archaecdogy in Great Britain comes 
from our rates and taxes. Hut was not so in 1934: it might easily not 
be so now had we. and others hke U5» not deliberately built up a popular 
mood to which such expenditure was no longer wholly anen. Ic was 
not the least of the results of Maiden Ca stle that diis mood of sympathy 
and hal&understanding was by 1937 in the ascendant. Earlier phass 
had been manifest at Caerleon and cbea^erc, when competidvejoumal* 
ism had whipped up public interest as a rather exotic stunt. Now the 
public was b^innij^ to come to os of its own vdstion. the mountain 
was coining to Mahomet. But it did not come through \hc unprovoked 
force of gravity! 

Snt MoBTMBa WtuEm. Diffin^bUrUtw Jnm an AjuiMorys 

1953, Michael Josepk Ltd. 


QUAKRELS AT STKAmERRY HILL 

Strawberry Hill, July a8, J773, 
I am anew obliged to you, as I am perpetually, for the notice you give 
me of another intended publicadon against me in the AnhaeoLgia, or 
OU Weman’i Logic. By your account, the author will add much cr^t 
CO their Society I For my part, I shall take no nodee of any of his 
handycrafts. However, as thm seems to be a willingnea to carp at me, 
and as pats may on a sudden provoke one to ^ve a slap, I choose to 
be at lioercy to uy what I chink of the learned Sodety; and therefore 
I have takm leave of them, having so good an occasion presented 
as their council on X^tcii^ton a^ his Cat, and the ridicule that 
Foote has thrown on them. They am welcome to say anything on 
my writings, but that they are the works of a fellow of so fbol^ a 
Society. 

H. W. The Letters of Horace Waipole, LXXXDC, The And^uahan 
Society, to The Rxtd Wouam Cou. Everyman ed., 1948 printing, 

13a, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 
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RELAXATIONS 

I rather chink the Aqua F<^is which I use copiously in my copper 
place has at injured my healch—and by way of relaxadon dom 

the dry srudy of anciquicy I liave published rwo small works of 3 vols. 
each. It has been a kind of nov<l mania in which I have been ensaged— 
but thank God I hope I am now effectually cleared of che delirium— 
at least I pronuse you that I am now a convalesceiu. One of che works is 
called FashionabU Infidality and the other the Mai 4 of Kant. In this latter 
I have made a Sir Simon Hales che Hero. A very accidental thing— 
1 assure you—I had no kind of personal [tom] whatever to che Kentish 
(ainily of chat name [tom] hao printed the fuse volume before I had 
[cc«n] chat such a family did receiidy exist in the county. 1 crust it will 
uoc be taken as [ill^bl^ but if it should be, I dare say the similarity of 
character will not m. These books 1 have published with a good intent 
of introducing a better kind of a thug for the amusement of families 
the scupid crash which drculacing libraries teem with. But whether 
! have been successful I must leave to veteran critics, or rather che 
blue uotking co decide. 

Jawes Doucus CO H. G. Paussitt, 5 May. 17^. Society of 

Antiquaries Manuseript 723 


50 CiBrAT /5 ANTIQVARIORVM LONDINENSIS 
The Soaety of Anliquaries — 

Hie andquariui society is conducted on a very extensive plan, and 
it is now become one of our most fashionable reitdesvous*$—Instead of 
old square toes you now behold smooth faces, and dainty thin shoes 
with ^derous l?uckles on them. Our precedent is My Lord Leicester. 

I wish, my Dear Sir, you would take a crip co town and enquire how 
these things are—I do not know any one who I should be $0 heartily 
glad (0 see. 

Jamb Douoias to H. G. Paussett, 4 February, 1785. Society of 

Antiquaries Manuscript 723 


—anJ an Election Meeting 

We have had much serious business debated at our Sodecy on this 
last Council election, etc. I was honoured with a Serutatorship and k»t 
seven hours without my dinner casting up votes till my eyes struck £im 
and che colic sdred my boweU for die want of food. This aerial repast 
you may say is bad for an hungry antiquary—but what of that, my 
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zeal, my seal I and oh my puuDce under such affliction of Iftng and 
fustian speeches amply rewarded my lahoms—we sat down at past 
righ t I should uy 9 to a good Amner and plenty of wine carousing till 
^ past one at the Devil Tavern—and as a certain wit replied on that 
occasion, that the Society vet hrolu up anJfMe la the devil 

James Douglas id H. G. Paussbtt. 25 April, 1785. Sodety of 

Andquaries Maiuucripl 723 

{The BUenienerY ef ihe SeeUt/i ReyeJ Carter im ; alehralei in 


TALENTS FOK CONVERSATION 
In London several c^^ular and known meetings are held of literary 
characters, who converse upon philosophical subjects, new discoveries, 
etc. One of the chief of wm takes pl^ betw^ the hours of seven 
and every Thursday evening, auhng the mcetiog of the Koyal 
and Andquarian Societies, in an outer room of the apartments in 
Somerset-House, appropnaied for dteii reception, and it is exceedingly 
interesting to every intelligent stranger, who feels any degree of scienti¬ 
fic and literary curioncy. About seven those gcadonen drop in who 
mean to assist at the mwth^ of the Sooecy m Andquaries. Ine mem¬ 
bers of the Royd Sodety enter at eight, wWa the converudons. turn¬ 
ing chiefiy on philosophical lubtecs, are renewed and prolonged dll 
nine. A stranger may be introduced to duse conversadous by any 
member of dcLer of ^ two sodedes. He will not elsewhere obtain so 
advantageous an idea of the uaioD of politcnea, sdendfic intelligence, 
and talents for conversation, in the English character. 

N. PRiUirs, Miftar of London, 1804 


rOATS TALE.* UNDERSTANDING WITH VIRTUE 
Some mtifmions grave and iopaJ, 

Ineorpoeate hy Aorter royal. 

Last winter, on a Vwr^ay tverr 
Met infitlt senate at the Mitre, 

TV president, like Mr. Metyor, 

Majesrir took the elbow eVir; 

And moely »r rir Am decorum. 

With a fine plded maa before hiA. 

Upon the table were Jtspwd 
A British knife without a Aide, 
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A of Ajtgl^Saxon real, 

A patent with King Aged’s seal 
Two rusted mutilated prongs, 

Supposed lo be St. Dunstans tongs. 

With ufhiJt he, as the story goes. 

Once took the devil by the nose, 

Awhile they talk'd of ancient modes. 
Of manuscripts, and Gothic codes, 

Of altars, camps and urns, 

Of Caledonian shields and chums; 
Whether the Druid slipt or broke 
The misletoe upon the oak I 
If Hector's spear was made of ash? 
Or^aamemnon wore a sash) 

If Cleopatra dress'd in blue. 

And wore her tresses in a ^leue? 

At lenoih a dean who understood 
All that had pass’d before the flood. 

And could in half a minute shew ye 
A pedigree as high as Noah 
Cot up, and wiin a solemn air. 

First humbly bowing to the chair, 

’If aught,' says he, deserves a name 
Immortal as the roll of fame. 

This venerable group of sages 
Shall Jloufish In the latest ^es, 

And wear an a/naranthine crown 
When kings and empires are unknown. 
Perhaps em / whose humbler knowledge 
Ranks me the lowest of your college, 
May catch from your meridian day 
At least a trasrsitory ray. 

Fot I, like you, through et/ry clime, 
Have trac'a the step of hoary Time, 

And gather'd up sacred sj^oUs 
With more than half a cent ry s toils. 
Whatever virtue, dead, or name, 
Antiwty has left to fame. 

In evry age, and tvry zone. 

In copper, marble, wood, or stone, 

In vases, fiow'r-pots, lamps, and sconces, 
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cmoh anJ bronzes. 

These eyes have read throv£h many a trust 
Of laeker, varnish, mase, and dust; 

And naWt as^loryfmdly draws 
My saui to win your just applause, 

I here exhilnt to yo» view 
A medal fairly worth Peru, . 

Fcund, as tradition says, at Rome, 

Near the Quirinal Cataeomb.’ 

He said, and horn a punt of satin, 
Wrapp*d irt a Utf of monkish latin. 

And tai^kt by many a clasp to join. 

Drew out a airry copper coin. 

5 /^// as p^e mimignt when ^ throws 
On heaven and earth a deep repose. 

Lost in a trance too b^ to tpe^ 

The Synod ey d ihejme anti^; 

Examin'd tv'ty point and pan, 

With all the criHe skill of art! 

Rung it alternate on the ground. 

In hopes to know it by tne sou^; 

Apply d the torque's acuter sense 
To taste its genuine exceUenee. 

And with an animated gust 
Lick'd up the consecrated rust: 

Nee yet anteni with what the eye 
By its own stos^heams could descry. 

To ev'ty comer rf the braes 
Th^ clapp'd a miscroscopu glass; 

And view a in r^tures oer and o'er 
The ruins ^fheleamed are. 

Pythagoras, die learned sc^ge, 

As you may read In Pliny's page. 

With much of thought, and pm, aid cat. 
Found proportions ^ a square, 

H'hieh th^ W in suoi JraiticJils 
As almort fobb'd him of his wits. 

And made him, ai^l as his name was, 
J^n n^d through the streets of Samos. 
With the same spirits Doctor Annans, 

A been civilian of the Commons, 
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F<md as PytkMoras to claim 
The wrealh ojliierary fame, 

Sprung In a pkremvjnm his place 
Across the table anJ the mace. 

And swore by Vases shade that he 
Conceiv'd ine medal to a T. 

‘It rings* says he, * so pure, and chaste, 
Ajtd has so classical a taste. 

That we mayjix its native home 
Securely in imperial Rome, 

Thai rascal, Time, whose hand purloins 
From seienu half her kin^ and coins. 
Has eat, you see, one ha^the tale, 

And kid the other in a tfeih 

But if, through cankers, rust, and fetters, 

Mishepen forms, end hroheit letters, 

TTie critics eye my dare to trace 
An evanescent name, end face, 

This injured medal will appear. 

As miti^ay suruhine, brigfit and clear. 
The female f pure on a Jtrone 
Of rustic wd in Tlber’stone, 

Without a sandal, tone, or boddice, 

Is Liberi/s Immortal goddess; 

Whose sacred^ngers seem to hold 
A taper wana, perhaps of gold; 

Which has, if I mistake r;ot, on it 
The Pileus, or Roman bonnet: 

^ this the medallist would mean 
TO point thatfne domestic scene, 

When the first Brutus nobly gave 
His freedom to the worthy slave.' 

When a spectator's got the Jaundice, 
Bach ol^ect, or by sea, or lan^ is 
Diseolour*d by a yellow hue, 

Though naturally red, or bluer 
This was the case with *sguife Tkynne, 
A barrister of Lincoln*: Inn, 

Who never lov'd to think or speak 
Of any thing but ancient Greek: 

In all disputes his sacred guide was 
The very venerable Suidas; 
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Ajtd iu ntvtr deign'd » hek 
h StdkeQt LiaJetofit or Coke, 

And hvd a str»^ to the fits 
And preata tf the Common~Pieei: 

He studied with suek u/ant^ and aioe. 
The ifolumes (/Athenian law. 

That Solon's self no heOer knew 
The Ugislotive plat ha drew! 

Nor eould Demosthenes withstand 
The rheCrk of his wig, and hand; 
When,fuii of zeal, wid Aristotle, 

And jiuster'd hy a setond bo/tU, 

He taught the orator to spe^ 

His periods in correOer Creek. 

'Methinhsf quoth he, 'this Uttle pieu 
Is eertainly a tniU oj Crtetei 
Tti* AErugo has a tinge of hhte 
Bxoaly of the Attit me: 

And, if the taste's aeuier feel 
May judge of medals as of vtal, 

VII take my oath the mould wtd rust 
Are made of Attic dew and dusL 
Critics may talk, and rave, andfrom, 
^Brutus, and imperial Rome, 

But Rome, in all her pemp and Uiss, 
Ne'er struck so fne a coin as this. 
Betides, though Time, as is hit way. 
Has eat the insaiption quite away. 

My eye can trace, divinely true. 

In this dark curve a little Mu: 

And here, you see, ihert seems to he 
The mins of a Doric X. 

Perhaps, as Athens thought, and writ 
Wish all the pou^rs of iyle, and wit. 
The nymph upon a ouch of mallows 
Was meant to repraent a PaUas; 

And the baton upon the ore 
Is but the oUve’^oranck she bore.' 

He said —^ Swmton.JuU of fire 
Asserted that it came Jhm Tyre: 
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A most divmt anti^t he thought it, 

And with m emfire tvouU have hougki /r, 
He swore the head in prejik was 
Undoubtedly the hea/^Belus; 

Aftd the reverse, though hid iit shade, 

a ear'd a young Siaonian maid, 

w tresses, buskins, shape, and mien. 
Mark'd her Jor Dido at sixteen; 

Perhaps the very year when she was 
First married U the rich Siehaeus. 

7 %e rod, as he eould make it dear. 

Was nothing a hunting sm. 

Which all vie Tyrian ladies om, 

To guard them when they ehaed the boar. 
A learned friend, he eould mjide on. 

Who liva full thirty years at Siden, 

Once shewd him, 'midst the seals and rings 
Of mere than thirty Syrian kings. 

A eopoer piece, in shape and size, 

Bxaaiy that btjbre their eyes. 

On wnUh in high relief was seen 
The image of a Tyrian Meen; 

Which made him think this other dame 
A true Phoenidan, and the same. 

The next a critic, grave atid big. 

Hid in a mast enarmous wig, 

Who in his manners, mien, and shape was 
A genuine son of Sseulapius, 

Wonder'd that men of such discerning 
hi all tk'ebstruser parts of Uaming, 

Could err, through want of wit or grace. 

So strangely in so plain a ease. 

‘It came,' says he, *or I will be whipt, 
From Memphis in the Lower Bgypt: 

Soon as the Hile's prolific flood 
Hasflli'd the plains with slime and mud, 
All B^pt in a moment swarms 
With myriads of abortive worms, 

Whose appetites would soon devour 
Each cabbage, artichoke, and flow's. 

Did not some birds, with active zeal, 
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Eat up whcU BulUont tf a rmaly 
And check the pest, while yet the year 
h ripening mie stalk end ear. 

Tlij Uessrng, trisihly £vhie. 

Is finely pmirtrayd on the mn; 

Fcr here this litie, so Jaint end week. 

Is tertainly e Ml or beak; 

Which bill Of upon my word. 

In hieroglyphics means a bi^ 

The irery bird whose man roue (rt&< is 
Distinguish'd by At name of Ibis. 

Besides thefigiae wiA the wand, 

Mark'd by a sistrum in her hand, 
spears, the moment she is seen, 

An Isis, Sgypt's boasted fueen. 

Sir, Tm os sure as if my eye 
had seen Ae artist cut the die. 

That these two carves wave andfioat lA 
Are she tendrils tf the Lotus, 

Which, as Herodotus has said, 

Tk’ Egyptians always eat fir bread.' 

he spoke, and hemd, wiAout a pease. 

The rising murmur of applause; 

The voice of edmiration ntag 
On ev'ry ear fiom ev'ry tot^ae: 

Astonish'd at the hcky hit, 

They star'd, they deify'd his wU. 

But aki what arts by fate ve tried 
To vex. and hunAle human pride? 

To pull down poetsfiom hinessus. 

And tom grave doctw into assesi 
For whilst the band Aeh voices raise 
To celebrate the sege’s praise. 

And echo through Me house convey’s 
Their paeans hud to man and mnd; 

Tom, a pert waiter, smart, and Aever, 

Adroit pretence who wanted never. 

Curious to see what caus'd this rout. 

And what the doctors were o&oui, 

Slyfy stepp'd m to snuff the emidks. 

And ask whate'er Aey pleas'd to want else. 
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Sow as the Synod he came near, 

Loud ixssonanee assail'd his ear; 

Strang mingUd sounds, in pompous style. 

Of bis. Ibis, Letts, NiU: 

And soon in Romans’ hand he spies 
The coin, the cause of all their noise. 

Quifft to his side henies amain. 

And peeps, and snuffs, and peeps aaain: 

And though antics he haa no skill in, 

He knew a sixpence from a skilling; 

And, spite of rust, or rub. could trace 
On humble brass Britannia’s face. 

Soon her fair image he discries. 

And, big with laughter, and surprise. 

He hurst—And Is this group of learning 
So short of sense, and ^ain discerning, 

That a mere halfpenny can be 
To them a curiosity? 

If this is your best proof of science, 

With wisdom Tom claims no alliance; 

Content with nature’s artless hnoufledge; 

He scorns alike both sdiool and eollege.' 

More had he said—but, lol around 
A storm In evry face he found: 

On Romans’ bnw black thunders hun^, 

And whirlwinds rush'd from Swinton s tongue; 

Thynnc lightningflashUfrom ev’ry pore. 

And reason’s uoice was heard m more, 

The leinpeu ey'd, Tom speeds his Jlighi, 

And, sneering, bids ’em all good night; 

Convinc’d that pedantry’s wies 
May he too learned to k wise. 

Jamss Cawtsow, I 7 it ’~ 6 s 

{The Society of AniigueTies met ai the Mitre Tavern, fleet Street, from tjiO 
to lysf, dun, as now, m a Thursday. The 'fine gilded mace’ nutfC have been 
that siximth century military mece whidt by iSsp had become too shr&hy for 
use and thereon dueirded.) 
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WOMEN AND ANTIQUITY 
Sir Johns Wifs 

When his ^ughe«r>in 4 awe murncd home from viacing her 
neighbours, he would ^Jwaies sske her whet aatiguicy she hedhesrd 
or observed, end if she brought home no such account, he would 
chide her Qesdngly). 

Sb Htot S?IIMW: Jobn Aubaet’s firi^ livts, drta 1680 


An Obliging Landlady 

At Ail*Saints, or I.ower Glcsset, there was a small alehouse, and the 
only one hereabouts (Use Rose): my old landlady efUr some discourse 
preparatory, informed me that at Borostoo, a m\]&. lower upon the 
river, had oeen an old dry; and that strangers had eome out of their 
way on purpose to see it; that ruins and foundations were there; that 
it had seven parisWhurches, whkh were beaten down in the war dme; 
that many old coins had been ploughed up when she was 1 girl, which 
the children commonly playM withall: but the case at present was 

K the same with thu m old Troy, described in the naUad upon 
U, where she showed me these passionate verses, 

Waste tie those walls that were so good. 

And torn now grows where Troy towers stood. 

This account, $0 natural, satisfied me chat VindegUdia must here be 
fixed, and Wimbomminster robbed of that honour, where the tide of 
andouariass have hitherto carried it, for no odier reason but name sake; 
the distances and road being repugnant I suppose the name signifies 
the white river, or vale; I'iiir, white; gUdk, a r iver; whence our glade, 
or valley where a river runs. This plaM being not capable of afibrding 
me a proper mansion, I left the more particularly scrudny of it for 
another opportunity. 

WnxiAM STumsv, /riifenviun Cwwsum, 1776 ed., Itec VTl 


Owr Fair Countrywomen 

Although the monung of Toesday was lowering and extremely 
unpropidous for opening the Saxon barrows, agreeably to the arrange* 
ments of the Gcn^ C^mitteo as stated in me Programme—never¬ 
theless, nearly two hundred ladies and gentlemen assembled about 
eight miles from Canterbury, at Breach Down, where there is a range 
of tumuli, eight of which were to be opened and minutely examined. 
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... TiiesiruaQOQ of che$e cumuli is od£ of eminent beauty: commanding 
i vale, of which the boundaries are charmingly varied by graceful 
woods and uoduiatmg hilb; while a gentle Bourne meandering through 
pastures and gardens^unongst which occasionally pee^ a cottage or 
a sieeple-^ives light and life co a landscape, possessing in rare perfeo- 
don, all those ruraland quiet graces so chancterisdc of English scene^. 

The down was barren—where lay the tumuU—the lone haft^ 
obliterated memorials of the existence of a race who once with bound¬ 
ing pulses were the dwellers on the heights and in the glens of this 
viciniry. The viewless wind, as it swept in fitful gusts over the burial- 
place cd the slumberers beneath, seem^ to whisper of the deeds which 
'rtiey in mortal coil had done* and an impending stom also might be 
imagined to be a token of disapprobation from 

'The guardian phantom of the spirits of the grave* 

at the proceedings of the disentombers. The spell of fancy once in 
aedon, associations connected with chat spot of ground invariably 
crow^ upon the mind^nd^ctured scenes of grief and agony—the 
ebbing of w full dde of earthly emotions—the extinguishment of the 
dre 0? ardent pasuon—the severance of des of parental affection and 
the devotedness of fnecdship—as the chill silence of the obstructive 
comb inclosed che remains of some much-loved dear ones.... 

Hardly were the examinations commenced, when a thick mist 
spread over the valley below—which shortly after was succeeded by a 
general drenching rain, h despite of this untoward occurrence, che 
unsheltered ardiawlogisb, through whom 

‘the storm riddled right merhiie* 
undhchingly pursued those investigations after 


‘Kemsiants of things which have passed away* 

which many of them had travelled hundreds of miles to witness. Nor 
was che gender sex deterred by the contretemps from annously hovering 
at the brink of the graves, lest they should miss any discovery or 
articles 


* fashioned by long-fbigotten hands’. 

Vainly did the noble president entreat che ladies to seek the otdy 
shelter the bleak downs afforded—that of a windmill—he was met 
with the ohservadon 'that the loss of a dress which could easily be 
replaced was of trifling consideradon compared with che equally 
interesting and Instructive researches in which they were eng3ged^ . .. 
It was indeed delightful to notice che feeling with which our fair 
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countrywomen, made ( 6 t oocc partidpafon in an intellectual pursuit 
with cbeir husbands, fathers, brothers and &iends, examinea erery 
ancient memorial disenterred faom the universal Mother. Earth. 
‘When the sky cleared up ... those faw ladies who bad embraced the 
miller’s ofier. crowded round the tumuli and almost pasnooately 
expressed their granficuioci, as beads, and the wire on whi^ they were 
stnu^. or amul^ or ring, or armlet was handed to them far inspection. 
Report of the Proceedings of the British Ardueological Association 
at the First General Meeting, Canterhory, XI44. Edited by Alpkio 

JOBN DuKEm. i 84 i 

{Pprjitrdierrrtrmh pnAismlimokgUalbw/tasi.ittpilges tij md i02.) 


Fine Soiled 
The Pint Archaeological Congress 
The Meeting of the British Archaeological Assooadon at Canterbury 

September. 1844 

My dear hrother Bob, 

This h the scud, that took otaa in Ae mud, 

While we sat and loom on fiom the tarri^; 

Sueh a dash was tM seen, suth a splash has not been, 

My dear Boh, since the day ef my maniefe. 

Fine ladies to toiled, as onward they toikd. 

While Projessoes so graoe gmhbed away; 

Would have made yoa detlare, had you only been there. 

It was ten rimes as ^ood as a play. 

There were clergy in cloaks, cutting all lands of fokes, 

{Far many were far Jnm their homes;) 

There were^ottters" md * pasters* and seme skeleh^hook wasters, 

All intending to make weighty tomes. 

My Lady Mentresor, was pleased heyond measure, 

And the Pnsident^esses no less; 

Suckfien was ne'er seen, on Breach Down or Green, 
iSinre the rollicking days of Queen Bess. 

Such dr^ling of skirts! ssak giggling offlirts. 

As you see in a storm in Hyde Pmk; 

WiA no end of umbrellas, to sheltee the FeUaws, 

Who seemed bent upon digffug till dark. 
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The 'Bu<hlemd‘ Professor, a very mot messer, 
h day, and in rubble, and 

Jumped into a grave, some relick to save, 

Asid there held a pretty long talk. 

Sir William Beelkam, of coarse too ivas with'em, 

It's nothing without * Ulster King’; 

Houf he handled the thigh-bones, m other ^eer dry hones, 
Sometimes shouting ct/f—‘Ne thing! 

There were Idaney and Sally {not she of‘our alley’). 

But the fit, fair, andfilsky. Miss Tms; 

A rale entifsary, {so said Irish Aunt Mary), 

Since the mome^U she left o£ her hibs. 

Then the chuckles o’er buckles, as down on their knuckles, 

Th^ picked up little odd bits of brass; 

The clowns standing round, asking whet they hadfound, 

If coins? and they thought they would pass. 

Of the two Secretaries, we heard nothing but * Where is-^' 
T^ieir names being lost in the bustle; 

I rather suppose they were absent, because. 

They lilted not with Boreas to tussle. 

While sly Pettigrew (fir he very well knew 
Jt would rai^ kept Ms mummy away. 

Having premised on Friday, that shoula it prove wet or dry day. 
Mummy HAP. should theti ruoisten his clay. 

$0 there we sat silll, half a mile from the mill, 

And a 'right merrie' trio we were; 

And when to the Bourne, all horsee they timi. 

Why we were the first to be there. 

Shall I tell you for why? we saw by the sky 
There would pe no cftange in the weather; 

So instead of staying last, we chose to ride fist, 

And not all come to lutuheon together. 

The best of goodfeeding, with true courtly breeding, 

Was prepared for us all at Bourne Park; 

Had the party been weeded, to say truth it needed, 

We could gladly have staid there 'till dark. 
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Bui alt things must end, and so, my ^ar friend, 

DiV rius very eiyoyabU day; 

Shmild kindfate, my de» hri>iher, pom me oMihet, 

May ycu not be miies fa away. 

MmuMs of the Noviotnatgiaa Club. December sd, 1644 

(A)f the Nwiomefim CM, see page {Mr Pmigrev added to the 
eomyanj't del^hs by obhgm^ mivfeppk^ a mammy dimer.) 


Propriety 

By way of epil^ue I may perha|M venture a short word on the 
question much ducutsed in certain quarters, wbeeber in the work of 
excavatioa U is a good thing to have cooperadon beewe ea men and 
women. 1 have no intention of discutting whether or no woman 
possesses the qualities best suited for such work; opinionSi 1 beUevci 
vary on the point, but 1 have never seen a trained lady excavator at 
work, so that my view if express^ would be valueless. Of a mixed 
dig, however, I nave seen something, and it b an experiment that 1 
would be reluctant to try again. I would grant if need oe that women 
are admirably fitted for m work, yet I would uphold that they should 
undertake it by themselves. 

My reasons are twofold.... In the firtt place there are the propria 
des... not only of those chat rule in Engund or America, hut more 
of the lands whin it is proposed to dig... the work of an excavator 
on the dig and off it lays on chose who share in it a bond of closer daily 
intercourK than b conceivahle ... b e tvife ea men and women, except 
in chance cases, I do not believe that such close and unavoidable com* 
paruonship can ever be other dun a source of irricacon; at any race I 
^eve that however it may afiea women, the ordina^ male at lease 
cannot stand :t... mixed digging I rhinV means loss oi easiness in die 
atmosphere and consequent Im of efficiency. A minor ... objection 
lies in one particular form of constnint... moments will occur on die 
best r^ulated dig when you want to say just wbac you dusk without 
transladon, whi^ before the ladies, w^tever these feelings about it, 
cannot be done. 

J. P. Daoo?, Arthaeological Exeevation, 19(5, Cambridge Universcy 

Press 


Oui with the Cambrims 

Long ago when t &rst tt*^ my appearance among those learned 
people who journey so slowly in wagonettes 1 remember that an 
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experienced friend ureed me ‘to keep with the Cambruni', by which 
she meant to keep to the front when leccuters were speaking, or 
enthusiasts were cubbings of inscriptioiis or examining effigies, 
and recognised authorities on early camps were exhibicmg plans; and 
never to Lg behind with jolly camp followers who regarded archaeo¬ 
logical excursions in the light of a picnic. But to ‘keep with Cambrians* 
and be a Can^brian requires strei^th in addition to enthusiasm, for a 
true Cambrian never ilnds it wearisome to descend from a motor- 
coach only five minutes after taking a seat which promises to be com¬ 
fortable; not should such a one find it exhausting to climb under the 
midday sun to the highest point of a hill-fort like Caer Twr, which 
crowns a rocky height above the Irish Sea; and should be cheerfully 
ready to scale any number of stone walls in order to reach the remains 
of early British dwellings. Moreover, a Cambrian should never grow 
weary of looking at celts, dnerary urns or beakers, and certainly should 
never wander on to search for a gipsy*s grave when there is a cnanee of 
entering a chambered tomb. nacunlly such an enthusiast never 
misses a single excursion oreveair^ lecture, and should be amongst the 
first away from the breakfrst-table in order to secure a front seat on a 
leading motor-coach. 

EvuYN HuoKfiS, Out with tht Cambrians, 1934, Williams and 

Korgate Ltd. 


Cure fir Marrla^s 

June ipih rpoS. At Billesley on the site thought to be that of the old 
church, was found a scone coffin, with two skulls, and one a woman. 
The first skull, a man’s, supposed to be from the Cnisades, and some 
five or six ocher coffins were found. She remembered the skeleton with 
the gold armlet, but chat was elsewhere. ... The tumulus was made 
by her mother. Miss Portescue, afterwards Mrs Jackson, between 
I8a9-3C. Tbdr father objected to the girls marrying, and let them 
interest themselves in research, hoping to keep them from becoming 
loved by some man.... 

Extract from Harvey Btoom's Diary in Ursula Bloom, Tite B\egant 

Edumdian. 1957, Hutchinson 


Apotheosis 

For the rest, something like a hundred assistants and students were 
assodaied with the excavadon during each of the four seasons.,.. 
Among these graceful mention must oe made of Mrs Aylwin Cotton 
and Miss X. M. Bichaidson, wbo acted as seconds-in-command during 
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the bn two Ma 502 u... of Min l«lw Scott (Mrs Pecer Mumy- 
ThtopUad), Min Joan du Pbc Tsylor, Miss Margaiec ‘SVludey, 
Miss Veronica Seton-WiHianu. Mis Nancy Champion de Crespigny 
(Mrs H. Movius), Miss M. CoHingridge, Miss Della Parker, Miss 
lone Gedye, Miss Margaret Cby (Mis I. Lister), Miss Rachel Clay 
(Mis a. IC. Ma^rwelbHyslop).... 

Bnraci from a Reseat Report of ^ Sodety of Antiquaris, 

1943 


XER.OPHACY OPPOilED 
A Dinner of the Kent Arehaeologkel Sodety 

Saumoos i la Mayocmaise 
Salades de Homard h la Rachael 
Galandnes de VolaiUe 
AngiiUles en Aspic 
Salad de Saomon k la Tartar 
Galantine de Veau 
Cotes de Boeuf roQ 
Quarnen d'Agneau 
Pressed Beef 
GalantxDe de Dindon 
PigecA Pies 
Veal and Ham Pies 
Tongues 
Hams 

Roast Fowls 

Braised Fowds i la Creme 


Wine JdUy 
Cremes Fran^also 
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Wine List 


Champagne (Roederer) 
Moselle 

lOS. 

8s. 

od. 

od. 

Still Hock 

7S- 

CNd. 

Bucellas 

ds. 

od. 

Claret 

6s. 

od. 

Sherry 

6 s. 

od. 

Port 

7«. 

od. 


The Bull Hocel, Daitfbrd, Kent. 2sth July, 18^7 


YOVR LITTLE ROOM 

Heppingtoc, M&rch 2$, 17^3 

Good Sir, 

la return for the tavours and dviHdcs I received at Scthnal Green, 
I have taken the liberty to beg your acceptance o£ a fibula vesdam, 
and some beads, all due up by myself, about a year ago, at Ash. in this 
county, if you think diey deserve a place in your very valuable and 
curious collection of antiquities, I shall think myself hapoy; as, indeed. 
1 shall ever do, if, in consequence of my future searches, I snail be enabled 
to contribute anything elK worthy o (your notice. 

The only merit these remains pretend to. is their being undoubtedly 
Roman, and truly genuine; which circumstance, however, makes me 
prefer chent to every dung else in my otherwise trifling collection; 
and, indeed, these I can hardly look upon with pleasure, since I saw 
your inesriinable museum. 

I have also presumed to throw my mite into your Dactylotheca. It 
is a ring, with 1 small head of the old Pretender; it is reckons to be very 
like, and well done; it has been nuny years inmy family. A little picture 
of Charles U, ^licb. I suppose, was s^o formerly set in a ring, bears it 
company; as also a coin, v^ch I look um to be very curious, and fell 
into my hands but yesterday. It is an half-penny of tne old gentleman 
above>mentioQed, struck in the year 1719, a year before the death of 

t &es n. It was finind in the poclUt of one of the rebels who foil at the 
ttle of CuUoden. 

If, when you come to put your Lcde room on the top of the stairs 
to right, you meet with anything which you may think unworthy of a 
place amongst the great many curiosities it contains, I shall chink myself 
greatly obliged to wu for it; as I shall also for any duplicates or refuse 
coins which may chance to come to your hands; and I shall be glad to 

E urchase from you any such as are more valuable, of which you may 
tppen to have duplicates. 
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I am mcerdy gbd to find, by Mr Gretton, chat you are so much 
better; and hope thac the course o£phy^ which you are now in, and 
the return of warm weather, will perfectly restore your health. I shall 
chink it long fill I have the p^asure of scang you in Kent, and hope 
you will give me as much of your company at Heppingcon as you can 
spate. 

The four uppermost beads in the box are of amber, and on chat 
account are the more rare. I Amk it proper to mention to you dut they 
are very brittle, that you may handle them accordingly. 

Mrs Fausett joins me in compliments, best wishes, etc.. 

I am , Sir, 

your obl^ed humbk servant, 

Bryan Faussett. 

The Bjvd BiYATt Faussbtt to Bmnsso Mvssau: letter in 
JORK NtCKOLS, iUKjtren’pfU of tkf IJurary Hifiory ojthe Eighteenth 

CenAsy, v, i$a8 

{Mr Bienetef Matsell wf» hW nMr Ai^eie mJ ahe hM a heute on Bethnal 
Grten um hrm^n to hU eontfo^omkt et ‘e sfaj/af totkaor oJ (mIu end 

He re^emttdfortefAeoli Ai^etefrm the OetoJLondon tloee to hU 
houee M Bethtsl Own, die eonrtford oj whUk im foved iHih hrtthfiom the 
Roman firt at Rfdthoeon^.) 


ZEN/TH PLOYS 

As archaeologiscs, then, we are at the same time collectors and 
interprecers. The obvious next ouestion is, What do we collect and seek 
CO incerpret ? The question laoos us at the outset in a minor quandary 
from escape is urgou. Throughout these chapters me term 

archaeology has been used in the wodest possible sense, including 
equally the study of eoUihic choppers and of Victorian gas-lamm. 
Others are, 1 am afraid, sometimes less cath^ in thrir usaM. The 
French appear to have evolved a hierarchical disdnedon heeween 
I'aeehdologie and Ut^ittohe that is subtle enough co escape the average 
foreigner, but we have our Bridsb counnspatt. From dme co dme one 
hears the term *archaeol^ut' and ^andqua^*, or even chat hideous 
and unnecessary pseudo-noun *aatiquarian , used with a sense of 
divergence s^nificantly akin to that of ‘sheep and goats*, or *chalk and 
cheese’. The andquary, it is the more genteel of the two; he sits 
in a and uses a quizzing'^ass, or in moments of supreme afflatus 
crashes upon his knees and rubs a brass. The archaeolo^st, on the oc^t 
hand, wears corduroy shorts, strides about on draughty landscapes with 
a shovd and an o^tous pipe, and is Uable to be an ct^ergraduate. To 
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these divergent type, might be edded i third, the anthropologic^ 
vaguely interested io ^gnntly un*Briash * natives’. Of course all this 
diuotomy or trichotomy is nonsense; but there does lurk behind it a 
nucleus of actuality of a not wholly desirable kind. The common 
tendency to discriminate archaeologim as prehistorians and antiquahes 
as nxedievalists does good to nobody. If anything, it attempts on the 
one hand to rob prehistory of a little of the huroamcy that coxnes more 
easily to the Midcile Ages; and on the other hand to derive medieval 
studies excessively of at cold and calculating objectivity chat Is attri¬ 
buted to the prehhcorian. Recently, after training the young members 
of the sta£ of one of our Historical Monuments Commissiom on a 
typical prehistoric si^ I was glad to see them proceed with the excava¬ 
tion of a medieval site by the fdendcal technique, with fruiriul results 
ranging in period &om the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries. And 
yechow rarely has that sunple and obvious procedure been attempted I 
Let it be agreed that the two words ‘arcbaeologisc* and ‘andquary* 
shall in future be exactly synonymous, rooted in a common disdplihe 
and striving by the same oc closely similar methods to the same end. 
... the ai^aeologist is dig^g up, not but people, 
b a simple direct sense, archaeology is a science that must be lived, 
must be ’seasoned with humanity*. Dead archaeology is the driest 
dust that blows. 

Sb Moktimsb Wibblbk, Anhaeohgy from th Borih, 1954, 

’The Clarendon Press 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE OPEN AIR 
OR, ANTIQUARY ON TOUR 

All among the Barrows 
The £»ce of the country 
HiAB CO die TnvelUjig Ann^uiry 
Too much Travel? 

Suojct any Hour 

The Wonders of Wilt-shire: Stone-henge 
Stonehenge; a catastrophe 
The RcQCLsh View of ic 
The Remedy for It 
A Roman road at Woodyates 
An Honest Topographer 
Preservation of Andquides— 

^ Saxon cross 

Newcasdo-upoi>Tyne 
^^d Irom bombed London 
A potce of brasse 
Saint in a Bartow 
Evil Doers in a Barrow 
A Choice Morsel of Andquiry 
Mr Wordsworth*! 

Srukeley in the field 

To dine and lie at a Roman town 

leland s Exeter 

Camden's Exeter 

Stukeley on Exeter 

Walpole on Tour 

A Comer of Wales 

(i) CairarvonshireandMerionithshire 
(a) Pwlhheli 

(3) Ladies &om Pordand, Oregon 

(4) Ogs and his Shorts 
A firifish Barihufork 

A Dcwt Tracievay 

The Romans in London (1) 

The Roouns in London (a) 

The Rjomans in L«cescer 
That Marvellous Palimpsest 
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ALL AMONG THE BURROW'S 

The third Summer Meetui^ was held on lliursdey, Augurt 20th. 
The puty numbered about 70.... 

All among the Barrows. would not be there I Nerertb^ess, 
at this dine of 3 ie year the path often lies throt^ nettles and thistles.... 
The route is now alou tit sununit of the ri^e. cowards Bla^down, 
and for more chan hatfthe distance runs on the short grass of the chalk, 
between barrows on either hand, twenty in number, with near views 
of mulncudes more, iturhiding two rows of seven and four, respectively, 
at right aisles to the ridge. 

Dorsfl NsTwra/ History and Antiquarian Field Cluhy 

vol. XXDC, 190B 


THE FACE OF THE COUNTRY 

No true history can be written without documents; they are the 
life-blood of cbe study. As Lord Acton explained so clearly, history 
became sdendBc as ic passed &om the age m the chronicles to the age 
of the documents. But there is one document that no historian can 
neglea except at grave peril, and that is the (ace of the country. It is 
not easy to read; to many it conveys neither message nor meaning. 
The man who would read it must own the tools of die trade. He must 
have asiijnilaced tbe main (acts of stradgraphkal geoli^ and be able 
to ^ply them. He must know die prindplm of transport by water and 
by Imo, and what forms of movement are natural and easy, and what 
are distasteful and difficult. He must know the principles of strategy 
and tactics, and the conditions that govern the movemeucs of bodies 
of men. He must have an eye for a mibcLry podnon. and an eye for a 
cosunercial poddon. He must biow wbm and how men uved at 
differenc lev^ of dvilizadon, the conditsons due attracted them and the 
reasons therefor. Above all be must be able to read a map, to appreciate 
wbac is significant in geographical contrtd, to have an eye for country 
and a for landscape. He must love tbe high fheea of the eartn 

and have felt 'the tang le of tbe isles*. And he must remembet that this 
knowledge can be gained in one way arul one way only-^y tramping 
the country on his own feet 

But the matter is a sdll deeper significance. Tbe EngliA people are a 
people of the open air. From me of dnr first lancung tley avoided 

towns and sought open viZlages. The real FngliA sto^ has never taken 
kindly to towns, even when circumstances have (breed urban life upon 
it Toa Mediterranean type of town has luver become acclimatized 
here. Even now die ideal of English town-planning is the gaeden-dty— 
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»town is nude to look as little like a town and as much like a bit of 
the country as it possbly cans So the coneltmon is plain. The true life of 
Ei^land is a life of the great spaces and the open au, and the historian 
who would portray chat life rightly must be a man of the open air. 

H. J. RjvNTAii, History (n the Open Air, 

Alien and Unwin Ltd.»1934 


HINTS TO THE TRAVELUNG ANTIQUARY 

If our reader proposes ro crave! by the first class, and to see the 
scenery and antiquities, ve recommend him to take his seat with his 
back to the enginci on the far side of the carriage near the window. If it 
be summer ome he may feel no inconvenience from sitciog with his 
face cowards the locomotive, especially if he select a carriage as near 
to the engine as possible; but in dry, hot weather, the hind part of 
the train is in a cloud of fine penetrating dust, which is irritating to the 
nose and the lungs. In winter time, when the weadier is severe and the 
landscape shrouded in cnisr, the centre seat, with the back to the 
ermine, is the most comfortable. If part of a journey is to be performed 
during darkness, we strongly advise the purchase of a railway lamp. 
The most perfect one in existence is sold by TUCKER AND SOKl, 
OF STRAND; it completely answers the intended purpose, and 
by an ingenious contrivance, the cover of the lamp is a powerful 
reflector to throw light on the book, and a shade to protect the eyes of 
the old gentleman in the opposite comer, who, but for this contrivance, 
would be blinking like an owl In the sunshine; the three hooks securely 
bold on to the back or door of the carriage, and a screw fastens 
when so required, to the arm of the seat. The portability is extra* 
ordinary.... 

The secret of reading in railway carriages—and the writer has studied 
several thousand pages while whirled along the iron way—is to prevent 
the commimiation of the vibrations of me carriages to the arms and 
book. The elbows should not, therefore, be rested on the solid parts of 
the carriage, but the book should be held in both hands, and supported 
by muscular power; the full elastidry of the arms f2t)m the shoulders 
downwards, acting like carriage springs to the volume; while the 
bead, being balanced on the neck, or at lease noc pressed or rested 
against the solid sides of the compartment, is equally fm &om com¬ 
municated vibration. When the traveller desires to see much of the 
country through which the line passes, he cannot do better chan select 
for his conveyance a third-class or parliamentary train, to which first 
and second class carriages are always attached. 
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One of che xnuc agreeable of whiting the ttttium of railway 
travell^ j$ to meet with a sociable fellow-passenger, &om whom 
much inrofmacon may be derived.... Ample topics of conversation 
win be found in the subject of railways thonselves, which at almost 
every znlle present some interesting feature deber in the construction 
of the line itself, or in natural scenery, with its ever-varying charactet. 

GEoaoE Mmsom, The CffeiaJ ^ the SoutIhBastem RailwitY, 

I8i8 


TOO MUCH TnAVELf 

The art of book-maldng is rising to che rank of a great social evil. 
It is one of the worn features of literary condition of the present 
age, chat such an art should flourish as it appears to do, Judging by che 
specimens whkh are each week laid upon our uUe. TX^te&r the evil 
arises from deficient taste on the parr oi readers whose appetite is rather 
vigorous than judicious, and wlra care not much of what nature be the 
intellecrual foM they swallow, so they enjoy an unstinted quantity; 
or whether it be chat the mass of such train offered to che publishers 
is so great as to defy all precautions agairut its admissson, and compel 
them, in spite of all ckeir vigilance, co allow a portion of what is tbrlut 
on their attention to be flung upon a literary toatkec by no means 
itnderscocked ... we will not attempt to d e te rm in e . Certw it is, chat 
this book-manufacture is a nuisance which ought not to be mflicted on 
the public, and an injustice towards authors of a higher and more 
conscientious claa.... Travellers enjoy especial fedltries for this kind 
of manu^ctuxe. They are always provi^ with the skelecon into which 
they may weave the more or » flimry fabric of their work. They have 
gone over a certain amount of ground, tnvelled in vehicles more or less 
uncomfortable, and seen many places more or less insignificant, about 
each of which it is possible to say a good deal Then they have probably 
visited several inns, and enjoyed a few minutes converse, agreeable ot 
angry, with the landlord of one or more.... Then they are tolerably 
sure of readers, however few. 

Tite EeMomist, November ao, i8j8 


50N5ET ANY HOUR 

SCENERY, however extensive, viewed through the IMITATION 
SUNSET GLASSES, appears as if glowing in a Wudful Sunset. 
Invaluable little boems for viewii^ scenery. 
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Ic is bener to use two glasses-^oe to each eye. Pos^free by return: 
the pair, }6 scamps; in msc black or white ivory, 6 q stamps. Sbgle 
Glass, 18 aod 30 scamps. 

G. P. MORTON, ISLINGTON GREEN, LONDON, N. 
There glasses have a most heautiful effea at tha Crystal Palace, insi^ ani 

outside me Palace 

Advercisement in Muuiay"s H<md*Baok to Kent & Sussex, 1658 


TTiB W^ONDfRS OF IVILT-SHIRE: STONB-HENCE 

After so maity wild and wide conjeenires of the Cause, Time, and 
Authors hereof, why, when and by whom this monument was ere^ 
ted, a Pesthume^ooi comes lagging at last, called Stone^henge restored 
(bv IhiBo Jones, 16 $$] and yet coeth before all the rest It is quescion- 
aue, u^chcr it more roooestly ptopoundech, or more substantially 
proveth this co be a Roma^; work, or 7Vmp/r dedicated to Ccelus or 
Coelum, (son co Aether and Dies] who was senior co all the Gods of the 
Heathen. 

That it is a Raman design he proveth by the Order, as also by the 
^rAedme cliereof, consisting of^r equilateral Triangles, inscribed with¬ 
in the Circumference of a Circle, an ArehiteetoHicoirScheam used by ihe 
Romans', Besides the Rortieo or entrance thereof. Is made double, as in 
the Roman ancienc Structures of great Magnificence. Not to say that 
the Arthitraves therein are all set without Mortcr, according to the 
Roman Afchiteeture, wherein it was ordinary to have Saxa nullo sulta 
glutino. 

No less pewwasive are his Arguments to Drove a Temple dedicated 
to Coelum ; First, from the Scituorio/i thereof standing in a plain, in a 
free and open Ayre, remote from any village, without woodis about ic. 
Secondly, from ic s AsKtt, being dip, and built without a rp^; 
Thirdly, from the Cimilar Form thereof, being the proper Figure of me 
Temple of Caelus; Not to mention his other aeguments, in which the 
Reader may better satisfy himself from the OrigiiuU Author, then my 
second-hand relation thereof. 

Thomas Pvtiaa, History of the Worthies of England, i 66 i 


5rONBHENG£.' A CATASTROPHE 

A considerable change has taken place in the position of the stones 
which form an extraordinary telick of the andent superstitions of our 
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couatrymen. This is attributed to the rapid (baw which succeeded a 
Tery hard & 05 t Some people employed at the plou^ cear Stonehenge, 
January remarked three of the la^e stones had hdleii, and were 

apprisM of the amg of their ^ by a very sensible concussion, or 
janing of the ground. Hiese stones prove to be the western of those 
pain, with th^ imposts, whidi had the appeladon of TriUthon and 
had long deviated its (rue perpendicular. 'There were, originally, 
five of mese txilichona, two of whios are even now still remaining in 
chdr andent state. It is remarkable, that no account has ever been 
recorded of the falling of the others, and, perhaps, no alteration has 
been made in the appearance of Stonehenge for three centuries prior 
to the present creme^ous downhill.,.. Ice destruction of any part 
of this grand oval we must particularly as it was composed of 

the most scupendous materials of the whole structure. 

The Geir/iemen'i A^oriRe, January, 1797 

TV Kentish View ef it 

Alas, Stonehenge, where were the Goui of the Druidical Temple, 
while a few rabbets were undermining the scones that bad continued 
upright for no one can tdl how many centuries? For, to this cause, 
and not to a ra^d thaw after a high fto^ is this catastrophe attributed 
in a Kendsh Gazette. 

The Gentlemen t Magazine, February. 1797 
TV Remedy Jor It 

But not all of the ^en stones are in this sense sacrosanct. Within the 
two outer stone circles, respectively of large local sarsens and small 
'bluestones* brought ftom Wales, are cwo etemeaa of horseshoe plan, 
the outec again ofsarsen and the inner of blueatMie. The sarsen hots^ 
shoe consisced of five pain of huge upr^t stones, each pair umted at 
the top by a carefully fitted Hncd. Of me resultant *trihthons,* as the 
eighteent^entury audqxiary William Stukeley called diem, cwo arc 
complete, cwo are incompl^ and the remaining one in iti entirety 
lies prostrate. These great trilithoos dominated the whole monument 
as do their survivors even now; but bow mudi has been lost is demon* 
strated in an admirable engraving by D. Loggan of about 1675*1700 
in the Blackmore Museum at Salisbury. 

The engraving shows the now prostrate triUdioc soil standing as it 
was built, anduiows too how gready it added to the digmty and 
intelligibility of tbe whole sdieme. In fiicc, die tnlithon continued to 
stand untij January 3,1797, when it fell with * a very sensible concussion. 
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or jarring o£ the ground/ after a period of gradual (uhsidence. It is 
rh\< relatively recent accident chat is now to & set right, with all the 
combined sm of the architects and ardaaeologuts best quali£ed to 
undertake such work, The task should be completed by the end of 
June, and it may be revealed confideniially that the techni^ operation- 
order ends with the laconic sentence * leave the sice perfect’. 

Sis Mortimib Whshlss. Work in Progress at Stonehenge, 

Thf Tima, February a^, 19j 8 


A ROMAN ROAD AT WOODYATES 
I condnued the Roman road for two or three mile, where it is rarely 
visiced: it is very beautiful, smooth on both sides, broad at die cop. the 
holes temaining whence it was taken, with a ditch on each band: it is 
made of gravel, fhnt. or such stuff as happened in the way, most con¬ 
venient and lasnog. There are vast numbers of barrows upon these 
downs, just of such mannec and shapes as those of Salisbury Plain: at 
the fint and most considerable group I came to. there was a most 
convineic^ evidence of the Roman road being made since the bar- 

rows_Now so it fell out. that the line of direction of the Roman 

road necessarily carried it over part of one of these tumuU, and some of 
the materials of the road are dug out ofit: this has cwo little tumps in 
the centre. 

WtiUAM SrvRBUtY. Itmerarim Curlmm, 1776 e6., Iter Vll 


/dN HONEST TOPOGRAPHER 

Reader, I am sot^ that having not hitherto seen the Cathedral of 
Hfrtfird, I must be siJenc about die building in this Counry. 

Reader, I must confess myself sorry and ashamed, that I cannot do 
more right to the Natives of dus County [Westmorland] so far di^ 
tanced North, that I never had yet the opportunity to behold it... 
Time. Tide and a Printers~Pn». are three unmannaly things, chat will 
suy for no m<m, and therefore 1 request, that my defiahe maeauours may 
be well accepted. 

1 am sorry I have never seen the Cachedrall of WorcesUr, so that I 
cannot knowingly give it a due commendation, and more sorry to hear 
that our lace Civl Wars, have made so sad an Impression thereon. 

Thomas Fuilbb, History of the Worthies ofEngland, 1661 
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?P£SERVATION OP ANTIQUITIES— 
—a Saxon cross 


In Willugbby town is a handiomc czoss of one nona, fire yards 
long: in dw dme of the re&riDing rehelHon the soldiers had tied ropes 
about it CO pull it down; but the vicar persuaded them to conunuce for 
some strong beer, having made an harangue to show the innocence 
thereof 

WnuAM Stuxut. XrirsraiHm Canonun, 1776 ed., Iter V 


—at Naveasik^pofh’Tyna 

Archaeology has now become so ^vourite a study, and so many 
young energetic societies have recently esttaged in its pursuit, that 
there is a dimger of the older insotcitions being leh if thdr 

members do not use their ben exeraons to keep pace with ^e rapid 
advance of this mterentng study. 

The exetdons of the Society nave likewise been directed to the pre- 
servadon of the monuments of antiqturv in the neighbourhood. The 
opening out of the roadway from the ragn Level Bridge to St. Nicholas* 
Square has exposed iuUy to view the well known *B&ck Gate', one of 
the main entrances to the Canie of this town. It was at one time much 
CO be feared that this fine structure would (all a sacrifice to modem 
convenience, and would be swept away with the surrounding build* 
ings. Against the proposed demuedon of diis venerable edmee, the 
Society most energedcaOy appeakd to the Corporation, and your 
Couna is happy to report, wiu dgnal success. Not only did the Corpor* 
adon determine to retain tbe Buck Gate endre. but they offered a 
reward of T$c (or the best design for the approach in question, with a 
clause specify umsdng on dse preservation of d>e Blau Gate. 

Arduacoiofia Aefiena, new seria voL L 1^957 


—mdfiom bombed London 

The raids on London continued with the same fierce intenney. 
fivery street was piled high with debris, and this gave Charles an idea. 
As fiut as London was knocked down he bou^t up loads of brick and 
stone rubble and had it taken out to the &nn. to fi!ll up pot-holes and 
a pond, to level the farmyard. It made a substantial foundadon over 
which cement and straw could be kid. There were also brokei>down 
walls which had to he repaired, and the services of Mr Hardy were 
enlisted, who, besides being a fiist-ckss builder and handyman, was 
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quiw artisdc. He could oot beai co see the gareoyles aj^ other deew- 
civc stone carvii^s from some of the fine old buildinp in London 
being laid down with the rest of the rubble for the cattle to walk on. 
Instead he picked out the choicer spedm^ and mounted diem m the 
cement frdngs of the walls he was repairinc. It looked sl^hdy incM- 
gcuoiu to see gargoyles and pious saints’ heads of stonci which for 
centuries had decorated and dignifred histone buildup, now cemented 
into frxmyard walls* and looting for all the world as if their bodies 
had been walled up, leaving only their heads as evidence. 

Floskhcb Dbsmond, Phrenet DesmonJ, hy Herifjf, IP 53 » 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd. 


A POTTE OF BRASSE 

An old man of Ancastec cold me that by Urcbv, or Roseby, 
[Kauceby] a plough man eooke up a stone, and found another stone 
imdcr it, wherein was a square hole having Romaine quoin in it- He 
told me also iat a plough man tokc up in the foldes of Hailoton a 
a. miUs from Granteham a stone, under the wich was a potte of brasse, 
and an helmet of gold, sette wifo scones in it, the wich was preseiwid 
to Cacarine Princes Dowager. There were bedes of silver in the potte: 
and whORgs corrupted. 

JOHH Liland, Itinerary in 1535 - 43 . Hearne s and ed., 1744-5 


SAINT IN A S-dRROH' 

Brat itaque in predicca insula cumulus agrestibus giebis coacc^acus 
quern olim avari solitudinis frequentatoreslucri grada ilUc acquirendi 
scindebant defodientes, in cuius latere velut dscema inesse videbatur, 
In quo vir beate memorie Guthlac desuper imposito tugurio habitare 
coepjt. 

Feujc, Vita S. GuthUd in W. db Gray Brch, Memcriets of 

S. Ciithlee, iS8i 


EVIL DOERS IN A BAFJROW 
On the roll of thejusdees in eyre who sac at Oxford in the year 1261 
(Public Record OMce, As^ Roll 701, m. 22) is an entry of some 
archaeological intertic; 
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Diio boimaes «ztnnd i&vati fueruiu occuo scb 6e Cudes> 
lowe. . . . Ec teffanun « pi»r vit i/vj larif^^r in ^ 

ilJim lic^e, et iH plux«$ rohaic cc bomid<3tt fiieni&L Ideo precepciun 
tst viceconuQ <juod prostenu &cu( if)aw) 

Two strangers were found kiU^ iioder die ‘how* of Cutceslowe. 
Tbe hundred Jury tesdfy >ha? evil doen arc wont to liuk in the 
hollow of the *how\ and thar many robberies and homicides have 
been conunicted there. Therefore the sheriff was commanded to 
level the *bow'.] 

Cutteslowe, today a part of Wolvercoce. but formerly a parish of 
itself) in Wocton Hundred, lies inunediatdy to tbe norm oTOxfbrd, 
herweeu tbe CherwelJ and the main road running ffom Oxford to 
Banbury.... 

Hblci M. CdM. ^i^iry, March 1935 


A CHOICE MORSEL OF ANTIQUITY 

Travellmg lately through Hertfordshire, I was shown a drawing ... 
of the Bridm terfufs ',... 

This choice morsel of and^ury was found in May. 1787, by one 
Isaac Bennen, a bbourer, upon a bnn near Mardox, about miles 
ftom Ware. In 'hollow ditching/ a piece of land called the Brick* 
ground. He discovered it about a feet below dse surbee, lying in a bed 
of stroim clay. and. through haste in taking it up. broke it. 

In a &v days ^er the discovery of this ornament, tbe labourer 
brought it to a watch-maker in Ware; who, desirous of ^mowing the 
fineness of tbe gold before purchasing it. sent a spedmen to London 
for the purpose of having it assayed. In the interim, perhaps firom a fear 
of having it claimed by me loro of the manor, the poor fuow sold his 
prize to ajew for ^ae (scarce half its value in meta^; and being instantly 
consigned to tbe crucible, every trace of this great curiosicy had been 
lost; but, fortunately, the watci^maker n»gd^ a correct drawing of it 
while in his possession, preserving also the memoranda &om whi^ the 
present account is prindpally composed. 

TV Cttuifman's Magazine, September 2800 


MR myRDSivoRnrs sonnet 

How preJuUn the ttlia ihol wt ailly 
Trotihlmg tke Uit Mds ^tnAisious Ffime, 
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Unless they chasten fancies that presume 
Too high, or idle agitedom lull! 

Of ihe World’s flatteries if the brain be full, 

To have no scat for thought were better doom, 
tike this old helmet, or ^ eyeless sk^ 

Of him who gloried in its nodding plume. 

Heaven out of view, cur wishes, what are they ? 

Our fond regrets, insatiate in ihar grasp ? 

The Sages theory ? the Poet's lay? 

MerejibuUe witkouf a robe to ctasp; 

Oholeie Imps, Ufhose lisht no time recMh; 

Urns without ashes, tearless fachrymab. 

M* WonDSWOiriH, in the Album of LoaD ALssat Comymcham. 

The Aiheiiaeum, September ai, X04* 


STUKELBV IN THE FIELD 

Aukborou^ 1 visited, because I suspecicdit the 4 euiVof^ Romani, 
in Kavemtas, and I was not deceived; for I prcsentlv ^swed the Romar» 
eastrum. There are two little tumuli upon the end of the road entering 
the Roman town. The Roman casde is square, three hundred foot 
each side, the entrance north: the west side is objected to ^ steep cJift 
overhanging the Trent, which here falls into the Hurnber; tor this 
c«tle is very conveniently placed in the north-west angle of uncom- 
shire, as a watch-tower over all Notdi^hamshire and Yorwlwe, which 
it surveys. Here you see the Ouse coining from York, and downward 
the Humber mouth, and all over the isle of Axholmc. Much 8 al>mar 8 h 
is gained from all these rivers, though now and then they reclaim or 
alter thde course. Then they discover the subterraneous trees lodged 
hae at die Deluge in great abundance, along the banks of all the Arcc 
rivers: the woodis hard and black and sinks^e a scone. Here arc ^ 
wise other plentiful rellques of the Deluge In the stones, viz, sushells 
of all sorts, where a virtuoso might fornish his cabinet: sometimes a 
stone is full of one sort of shell, sometimes of another; sometimes of 
little globules like the spawn of fishes: I viewed them with great 
Measure. I am told the camp is now called Countess Close, and they 
«y a countess of Warvnek lived there; perhaps owned the estate; 
but there are no marks of building, nor I believe ever were. The vallum 
and ditch arc very perfect: before the north entrance is a square plot 
called the Green, where I suppose the Roman soldiers lay pro eastrU: 
in it is a round work, formed into a labyrinth, which they call Jul^ s 
Bower. Ihe church is of good stone, has a square tower, but the choir 
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ruiAous» e3(duded by a wooden Mraaon: between it and the manhe«, 
a good spr^ risic^ out of the cGC I dare say no ant^oary ever visited 
this place since the Romans left it: the people were perfscily igsor* 
ant of any matters we could enquire about; as to ^ tiding coins, 
&c. they would make us no other answer Aaa laughing at us, but I 
heard since, ftom ocher good hands, that they have been found here in 
great numbers. 

WiuiAM Stvxblst, Itinerafrum Curiosum, 1776 ed. 


TO DINE AND LIE AT A ROMAN TOIVN 
Prom hence I determined to proceed to london all the way on the 
Roman road, which peHtaps hm not been so scrupulously travelled 
upon for this chousana yean: the intent, which I executed, was to per- 
ft>rm the whole sixth Journey in Antoninus his Itinerary; of which I 
shall give as complete an account as can be ex pected, consdering how 
totally most of the statfons here ate erased!, and chat I was cesolved so 
far to imitate an andent traveOer. as to dine and lie at a Roman town 
all the way if possible, and sometimes in danger of fating as meanly 
as a Roman soldier: I doubt not but reader^candour vu overlook 
the errors or imperfections of this narration, of what I could 
observe myself, and ftsh out from the uncouth relations of the country 
people, who, for one half of the way, had never heard of enquiries of 
this sort since memory, and were too ape to be morose upon that occa¬ 
sion, thinbingl had some design upon mdr&rms in my inquisidveneas. 

WtUUM Stuksist, Itintrarium Cvriosum, 1776 ed., Iter V 


LBLAND^S EXETER 

The town of Excescer b a good xndle and more in omipace, and is 
eight strongly wauUid and msinteioid. 

Ther be diverse &ir towen in the eoun waul bytwixt the south and 
the west gate. 

As the waulles have be newly made, so have the old rowers 
decayed. 

The castelle of Excester staodith sutely on a high ground bytwixt 
the est gate and the north. 

Ther M 4. gates in the toune by nam« of at. west, north and south. 

The est iaS the west gates be now the furest and of one fascion of 
building: the south gate hath beene the strongest 
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There be diverse fail scicates m Excester. but the high streate, chat 
goxdi from the west to the est gate, is the fairest. 

In this streate be castella^ a^acJuaus> et iomus eivica. 

There be xv. paroche chirchis in the towne. 

The cathedrale chiich of S- Peter and Panic: the ctmirerie whecof 
having 4. gates is environid with many fair housis. 

The cofiege house* whet the cantuarie ptestes lyitb, made of lace 
tyme by John Reae Deane of St. [Bu] runes. 

The Vicares College. 

The Camarie chapcllc injehe cenujtery, made by one John Tr[csurer 
of] the eathedrale c^eh of£x|ceatetj. 

A chapeUe/paroch chirch/in the dmiterie. 

There was a prioric of S. Nicolw, a celle to Bataille-Abbay. in the 
nordi side of the toune. 

Joaond de Grandisono Bisihoo of Excesier nude an hospitale of 
S. John, and endowid it widi lanScs, This hospitale is hard by the est 
gate. 

There is an other poore hospicale in die toun whehn yet sik men be 
keptt. 

^ete was an house of Gray Freres betwixt the north and west gate 
neere the towne wauUe, sow a plain vacant ground eauUid Frereomy. 

Bytten Bisshep of Exewter remevid thens the Gray frer«, and 
buUdid them an house a Utle without the south gate. 

l^ere was an house of Blake Freres in the north side of the cemiteric 
of the eathedrale chirch, but without the dose. 

The Lorde Ruuelle hath made bym a &ir place of this house. 

There appere 2. fragmenid of inscriptions of the Romaines setce by 
chauuce of later cymes in the towne wauUe reoewid on the bak side of 

B ^use surname lonrang to tlie Blak Preccs. One of the[n) stan] 
o a cowerofthe waiil^he other is in [the wauU hard by the cower]. 
The suburbe that lyi^ without die est aate of Excescer is the biggest 
of al the suburbes of'the towne, and berim the name of S. Sitbewdle, 
where she was buried, and a chircb dedicate ther to her name. 

The subuibe without the north gate is caullid S. David downe, 
aim ... 

The suburhe without the west gate is caullid S. Thomas suburbe. 

In diis suburbe is a greate stone bridge of 14. arches over Ex river. 
The suburb M^dchouc the south gate is caullid by the name of S. 
Magdalene. 

Bridges on Ex. 

Excester Bridg of xiiii archis 

Cowley a mije and more upward, having >di archis undre the Gut 
and Causey. 
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Thorbcrton about a 4. rri lr? upper. 

Tuvcnon Bridge a v. rni]^ upper. 

Tuverton Towd is os the esc ripe o£Ea ryrer. 

John Lblano, The Itinerary in 1535-1543. L» 3 Cy Toulmin Smith s 

cd.. 1907 

{LiIanJ also rMked Ae CodiaM Charter, Ae haoh in Us Uhrary. its temhs, and 
empikd a Ust cftidupsafExekr.) 


CAMDEN*S EXETER 

And now the Irtii |rown bigger; but dividjog into nuny streams 
very convenient foe iniTls. it flows to the Ciry lua, to which it leaves it*s 
name. Hence Alotander Necham; 

ExanUe jama eeleherrimus Iseia nemen 
Praehmt. 

To Exeter the &xnous £x gives name. 

This dty is cafl’d Isca by Pc^emy. by Antoninus Lee Dunmonlerum 
for Danmonicrum, by others ^y AtMM, as if the second legion 
AuMta bad quarter d there: whoeas mat wu garrison’d in the /ms 
^turwm, as shall be said hereafter. It was nam’d uy tbc Saxons Exan- 
ceaster and Mankeicn from the monks; now at this day it is called 
Exeester, by the Tarim Exmia, by the Welsh Caer-Hsk, Caermuth and 
Pen-eaer, that U, a chief dty. For Coer (due I may once for all note it) 
rigoifles a Qty, in British; hence th^ call Jerusalem* Coer Salem: 
Paris, Caer Pa^; Rome, Ceer Rt^ayne. $0 Carthage in the Punick 
tongue, as Solmus tesdfles, was call a Certhrw. that is to uy, a new City. 
Among the Syrians likewise I have heard chat Cerrsignify a a ciry; and 
seeing it is to^ for granted, that the whole worid ]m b^ peopl'd by 
them, it may seem very prob^le. that they also left thdr tongue to 
posterity, as the mother cd future languages This city (as Malmesbury 
says) the* the arcuni aheui U be wet ajfiSky, and win scarce bear a crop 
</W oats, ana e/bn yielding empty ears wUhetU grain m ^J^en$i yet by reason 
of it's stateliness, ike richness of the citizens, and resort of Strands, all kind 
of M<rr/itfndue is so pleruijul in it, that one need lads nothing there that is 
nctessary. It stands on die east side of the Be, upon a hill of ea^e and 
gentle rise to the eastward, and BUmg again to the west; encompass’d 
with a ditch and very strong walls, having many cowers between them. 
The rown is a mik and haff in drodt, with suourbs sboodag out hue 
and there for a long way: It eratraim 15 Parisb-Churches, and in the 
Highest part near the East-gate, has a castle call’d Rn^rmoimr, formerly 
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the seat of the West-Swon Kings, afterward of eke Earls of Cornwall; 
which cow has noching to recommend it, but its anoquicy and sinia- 
doo- For it commands the dry undcmcaek it, and the country on all 
sides; and has a very pleasant ptos^ct to the sea. In the ease part of the 
city stands the Cathedral, in me midst of fine houses juke round, built 
by Ki ng Aihelstaa (as the private history of this place wimesses) in 
honour to S. Peter, uid fill’d with Monks: at last the Monks beir^ 
remov’d to Westminster, Edward 3 grac’d it widi the diOTty of beina 
an Episcopal See, havii^ transfen’d the Bishopricks of Cornwall and 
Kirton hi^r; a^ made Uofiic the Britain first Bishop of it; whose 
successors have improv'd the Church both by buildings and revenues. 
And Wiilim Bruitr, the ninth Bishop after him, in lieu of the displac'd 
Monlu, brought in a Dean and twenty four Prebendaries. In that age, 
Nourish'd Jotfphus hcaiw, who owes liis birth and name to this ^lace: 
a Poet ofvery lively wit, whose pieces were so highly approv d of, 
that they met with as much applause even as the anctencs. For his poem 
of the Trcjan war has been twice publish’d in Germany under the title 
of Cornelius Nitpos. 

\^en Isu first fell under the Roman Jurisdiction, does not plainly 
appear; I amso &r from thinking it conquer'd by Vespasian, as GeoAery 
oiMoumouth asserts, when under Claudius the Emperour, Suetonius 
tells us he was first shown to (he world; that 1 should think it was hardly 
then built. Yet io the rime of che^d^fen/nesit was probably very famous; 
for Antoninus continues his Itinerary in these parts to this Ciry and no 
fiarcher. It fell not absolutely under the dominion of tlie Saxons before 
the year after cheii coming into Britain 4^5. For then, Athelstan forc'd 
the Britains, who before mat liv'd in the dey in equal power with the 
Saxoos, out of it, drove them beyond Tamar, and encompass’d the 
dry with a ditch, a wall of square stone, and bulwarks: since that rime, 
our Kings have granted it many privileges, and among the rest (as wc 
read it in the Book of William the Conqueror) This city did not geld 
hut when London, York, and Winchester did; that was half a mark of silver 
for a Knight's fie. And in cose of an expedition hy lend or sea, It serod after 
the rate of five hides. It hath also from time to time undergone much 
misery; once spoil'd by an ouc-rage of the Danes in the year of out 
redemption 875, but most ^mal^ by Sueno the Dane, in the year 
tooj, being betray’d by one Hugh a Norman the govemour or the 
dey: when it was Idd level &om the east to the west-gate: and had 
scarce begun to recruit, dll William the Conqueror laid close siege to 
it; at which time the Cirizens not only shut up their gates against him, 
but gall'd him with many bitter refiecdons; however, a part of their 
wall nappening to fall do\^ (which the Historians of chat age attribute 
to the hands 01 Providence) a surrender soon follow’d; at this rime (as 
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it is in the said Surrcy-bool:) the KSb^ had in this dty 3^0 houses: it paid 
is pounds a year. Eight andforty housts were destroy a after the King came 
into Englena. After this it was press'd by three si^es. yet easily escap'd 
them alL First by Hugh Courfiiey P-»r 1 o£ Devooshlre in the ctvil war 
between the houses cfYork and Lancaster: again, by Perkin Warbeck 
a sham and counterfeit prince, who bdng a youK man, and of mean 
descent, by pretending to be Richard Duke of Yo^ the second sen of 
K. Edward 4, rais'd a rery dangerous war: diiidly, by die seditious 
Cornish, in the year 1549. when the ciazens, tbo' un^ a most sad 
want of ail sorts of provisoos. cocuimi’d loyal, dll John Baron Rsasel 

rais'd the si^. 

Bur Exeter has not suffer’d so moch by these eaeznies. as by certain 
heaps {Wears as they call theo^ which Beward Coartney Earl of Devon¬ 
shire, in an out-fall with the driiens, threw into the cnaneJ of the river 
Ise\ which hinders ships from coming so the town, to that all rnerchan- 
diae is brou^ riiirher by land from Tepesham, a little village three 
miles from the dcy. Nor are these heaps remov’d, tho’ it is commanded 
by Act of Parliament. Prom these, a small village hard by is call'd 
Weare, but formerly Heneaton, which belong’d heretofore to Austin 
de Baa, from whom by right of inheritance it to John HohnJ, 
who in a seal that I have seen, bote a lion rdMpani gardanl among fiower 
de luus. The govenunent of diis Gty is administer'd Iw 24 of whom 
one yearly is chosen Mayor, who with four Bayliffr ntaiuees all 
publiek afeirs. As for the pontion. the old Oxford-Tables have oefrn'd 
its lon^tude to be 19 d^rees, 11 minutes. It’s latitude $0 degrees, 
40 minutes. 

Wuiaat Cmdih, Britewtia, 1586, ed. Gibson. 1695 


STUKELBY ON EXETER 

Exeter is the £unous Jsca Dumtonmm of the Romans, the last 
station this way in Antoninus his Itinerary; pen coir of the Britons, the 
capital: it is a urge and populous dty. built upon a pleasant eminence 
on the eastern bank of the nver Ex or Isco ^tdien latuused. I suppose the 
original word rignifres no more than waters, like the French eaux, a 
collection of then, or several rivers, or branches of rivers, running 
parallel; and that whether it be wrote £x, Jx, Ox or Ux; of which 
many instances all over Fngland. This river is navigable up to the dty, 
but the tide comes not Quite so high. The walls in a very great 
compass, bdng a paralldc^ram of jooo Roman feet long, 200 broad; 
having a gate on every tide: it lies obligue to die cardinaT^ints of the 
compass, and ol^ects its main decliviry to the south-west. What adds 
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to ics wbolsomenos and cleanlineu, is chat ch« ground is higher in a 
ridge along the middle o£ics la^h, declining on both sides: further, 
on the souch'Wesc and north-west »de$ it is predplcous: so that, with 
the river, the walls, the de^vicy of ground and ditch without ride, it 
was a pWe of very great strengdi, asu well chose for a frontier against 
the a nc ient CoriHavii: it was himt with a good omw, and has been ever 
in a fiouiiriuDg condidoa The walls are in petry good repair, having 
many lunettes and towers, and make a walk round the dcy, with the 
advantage and pleasure of seems the fine country on the opposite hills, 
full of wood, rich gcound, otc^ds, villages and gentlemen's houses. 
The beauty of the place consists mainly of one loi^ street, running the 
length of me paralUberam, called High-street, broad and straight: the 
houses are of *i very cJd but good model, spacious, commodious, and 
not Inelegant: this street is fuD of shops well furnished, and all sorts of 
trades look brisk. The people are iodutcrious and courteous; the fair 
sex are truly so. as well as numerous; their compleadoos, and genemlly 
their hair likewise, fair: they are genteel, disengaged, of easy carriaM 
and good mien. At Mr Cole's the goldsmib 1 saw an old groimd-ptot 
of tlu city in queen Elisabeth’s time; there has since been a vast increase 
of buildings within and without the city: the situation renders it of 
necessity <T>sn , dry and airy. The soil hi^ from Honiron was sandy 
rather ttum stony, whence it must needs be very healthful; and it is of 
a convenient distance from the sea. They drive a great trade here for 
woollen nianui^ire in cloths, sem, stufi, all along the water¬ 
side innumerable tenters or racb tor stretching diem. Here is a good 
face of learning roo; many booksellers' shops: I saw a printed catalogue 
of an auction of books to be sold there. 1 saw the coloss head of the 
empress Julia Domna dug up near Barb, in Dr. Musgtave’s garden, 
whjch hri father calls Andrcmach: the head-dress is like that of her 
rimes, and her bust at Wilton; nor is the manner and carving despis- 
able; the graver has not done it justice. It is the noblest rSi^ue of 
British antiquiw of this sort that we know: it is rwency-one mches 
from tbe top ofthe atdre to the chin, and belonged to astatue of twelve 
foot proportion, set upon some tcmnle or palace origi^y, In the 
same plaM is the inscription of Camillus published by him; I saw his 
hbrary, a very good collection of books, coins, and other antiquarian 
SHpri/rx; likewise a treatise, ready for publkadou, of the originai gout, 
which be wrote thirty years ago. before his other two. The ooctor had 
made dus particular distemper his particular view through his long 
practice; and this country remarkably abounds with padeats of that 
sort, which be attributes in a great measure to the custom of marling 
the lands with lime, and the great use of poor, sweet cyder, especially 
among the meaner people. 
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In che norcbem asgle of the dn, and highest ground, is Rugemonc 
casde, once the royaTteadence of West*Saj^ then of Sit earls 

of Cornwall: it is of a squarish figure, not very la^e, environed with 
a high wall and deep ditch: there is a ram^e of earth within, equal in 
hei^t to the top of the wall at present, and makes a terrac^walk 
overlooking the dry and country. In the morning, the air being per¬ 
fectly serene, and the sun shining, I observed from this place all the coun¬ 
try southward, beeweeu the sea and Exeter, covered with a very chick 
fog; the west side of the dry and the country bey^id it very clear. In 
this place is the assize-house and a chapel In the wall of tlus castle is 
a narrow caviry quite round, peefaaps for conveyance of a sound &om 
rurret co turret. E^. Holland suppose this to have been a Roman work 
origuully; and it is not unlikely that it was thdr prart^num or garrison. 

S id the ditch is a pleasant walk of trees, and a little intrenued hill 
Dane castle. 

The cathedral is a good pile of building: two old towers stand on the 
north and south transept u the most andenc pan: the organ is remark¬ 
ably la^e; the diapason pipe fifteen inche b diameter, and set against 
the pillars of the church: the west front of the church is full of old 
sucue. Many relicous fbundacioRs in the dry are converted into streets 
and housei ruU of numerous and tKnving bhabirana. Instead 

of lazy monks and nuns. Kbg Edward I b Saxon times founded the 
monastery of Exeter, anno M: Athchtan enlarged ic for the Benedic¬ 
tines m pjz: Edward Confessor translated those menks to Wescminscer, 
and made this an e^sconal see. not Edward III as Mr. Camden uys. 
Leofrieus a Briton was first bishop and foun^ of the ca^edral: 
he was chaplain to Edward the Confessor, an no losd: he gave his lan^ 
at Bampton m Oxfordshire co this chur^: he has a monument m the 
southern cransepc. Warewasc. the third Wshop, b^an to build (he 
choir, 13 Henry I Bishop Brewer created be dean and the prebads m 
the time of Henry m. Bibop Qmvd built the body of the church to 
(he west end, i} Edward I he iosotuced the sub^lean and nnging men. 
Bishop Grandimn lengthened the cathedral by two arches, and is 
buried In a little chapel b the west end: bishop Lacy began the 
chapterhouse; bishop Nevil finished it: bishop Courtney built the north 
tower, or rather repaired it. and gave that targe hell called P<Ur: the 
dean and chapter bimt the cloynen. St. Mary's chapel at the end of the 
choir, is now turned mto a hbra^: this, 1 suppose, is what bishop 
Leo&ic built. The bishop’s throne m the is a lofey Gothic work. 
Here are many monuments of Ixshops ia the rarWral 
The present deanery, they say, was a nunnery. The monastery of 
St. Andrew at Cowic was founded by Thomas Courtney earl of 
Devon; a cell to Bee abbey m Normandy: ic was dissolved b the time 
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of Edwaf«i in. Rogw Holland, I suppose duke of Exeter, lived in it 
in the tune of Edward VI, St Nicliolas* priory was a cell to Battle 
abbey: St John’s was of Augusdne £ners: Poledoe, a mile oC dedi> 
cated CO Sc Cacherioe, a nunnery of the Benediaine order: Marsh was 
a cell to Plyznpton: Cleve was a monastery of Black canons; St. Jame’s 
priory of Cluniac monks: Grey iners, without South*^ate, were 
Franciscans; GoId<hays, without Wcsc<^te Black friers: che Bear inn 
was the abbot of Tavistock's house; the Black-lion too was a religious 
house; Latbbicr another^ near the new river below Radford mount. 
Thus had these holy locusts well nigh devoured the land. 

In Corry-Une, over against St. Paul’s church, is a little old house 
called King Athelsran’s, said to have been his palace, huilt of large 
square stones, and circular arches over die doors: ir seems originally 
indeed to have been a Roman building, though odser later works have 
been added to the doors and windows: over the door in the street is a 
very small niche crouded into the wall, as if it had been converted into 
a r^gious house: in die yard, a winding stone stair-ease is added. 
One arch of South-gate seems to be Roman. No doubt the walls of the 
dry are uyoo Roman foundation] for the most wc, and great numbers 
of antiquiries have been found here. In digging behind the guUd-hall in 
Pancras-lane, they found a great Roman pavement of little white square 
stones eight foot deep. A pot of Roman coins of cwo pecks was dug up, 
two years ago, near Sc. Mardn’s church: t saw some of them in Dr. 
Musgrave's possession, of Gordian, Balbinus, Philippus, Julia Maesa, 
Gets, Gallienus, and the like. Mr. Loudham, surgeon in this cicy, has 
many of them among his curious collection of anaquicies, manuscripcs. 
dec. Mr. R^olds che schoolmaster is a great collector and preserver of 
such leamcc^ remains. $c. Mary Arches uiircb, and Sc. Stephen’s Bow, 
by thdr names seem to have been built out of Roman temples. 

The bridge over the Jsca is of great length, and has houses on both 
sides and both ends; a coosiderable void space in the middle: (here is a 
church upon it with a tower-steeple. In t£t Guild-hall are the pictures 
of a General Monk, and the princess Henrietta Maria, born at Bedford- 
house. a palace in city, daring the dvil wars. The composition of 
the scone of riiis country is intirely made of litde black pebbles, inermted 
in a sandy matter of a red colour, and mouldering nature. 

WiuiAM SruxELgY, ItwefaTium Cnriosum, 1776 ed., Iter VI 

WALPOLE ON TOUR 

Wentworth Castle, August, 1756 
I always dedicate my travels to you. My present expedition has been 
very amusing, sights are chick sown in the counties c 4 York and Noc- 
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gngham ; chc Tormcr IS more hucohc, And (he great lords live at a 

E coudet distance: in Nocdoghamshire (here b a very Heptar^^ of 
ole ku^oms elbowing one another, and the barons of them want 
nothing our small armies to make one another's parks, 

murder deer, and massacre park'*keepers. But to come to parnculars: 
the Great iLoad as &r as Stanford b superb; in any ocher country it 
would furnish medals, and umnofralisc any drowsy monarch in whose 
rngn it was executed. It is eftnnmuA tavih &nher, but is mote rumbl* 
ing. I did not scop ac Hatfield and Burlemh to sec the palaces of my 
greac-uncle-minbters, having seen them betore. Bugden palace surprises 
one prettily in a little village; and (he remains of Newa^ casde. seated 
pleasantly, began to open a vein of historic memory. Z had only crao- 
sienc and distant views of Lord TyrCMoel's at Belton (in Lincolnshire) 
and of Belvoic. The borders of Hunangdonshire have churches instead 
of milestones, but the tidmes and extent of Yorkshire quite charmed 
me. Ob! what quarries for working in Gothic 1 
Thu place u one of the very that 1 really like; the situation, 
woods, views, and the improvements, are pe^ecc in their kinds; 
nobody has a truer taste than Lord Strafford The house is a pompous 
fiont screening an old house; it was built by the last lord on a design 
of the Prussian architect Bon, who u mentioned in the King’s Memoires 
de Brandenbu^, and is not ugly: the one pair of stain u esuirely 
enpossed by a gallery of iSo feet, on the plan of that in the Cobnna 
palace at Rome: it has nothing but four modem statues and some bad 
portraits, but, on my proposal, b gomg to have boob at each end. The 
hall u pretty, but low; w drawing-room handsome; there wane a 
good eating-coom and staircase: but I have formed a design for both 
and I believe they will be executed—that my plans should be obeyed 
when vours are not! I shall bring you a ground^t for a Gothic build- 
ing, which 1 have proposed chat you slmidd draw for a little wood, but 
is the manner of an andent cDarket<ros. Without doors all is pleasing: 
there is a beaunful (actaficial) river, with a semicircular wood over¬ 
looking it, and the temple Tivoli placed happily on a hfing towards 
the end. There arc obelisks, columns, and oclw buildings, and, above 
all, a handsome castle in (he true style, on a rude mountain, with a 
court and towers: in the casde-yard, a statue of (he late lord who built 
it. Without the park is a lake on each side, buried in noble woods. Now 
contrast all this, and you may have some idea of Lord Rockingham’s. 
Imagine a most extensive and most beautiful modem front erected 
before the great Lord Strafford’s old house, and this front almost 
blocked up with hills, and everything imfinidii»d round it, nay 
within it. The great apartment, which is magnificent, is untouched: 
(he chimney-pieces lie in boxes unopened. The park is traversed by a 
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commcu) road bcrwmi two liigii hedges>-iiot from Mccssity. Oh! 
no; this lotdiovet nothing but horses, and the enclosures for cheoi take 
»lace of everything. The ^wling-green behind the house contains no 
ss chan four obeHsb, and looks nke a Brobdipag nine-pIa-aHey: on a 
dil near, you would chiwk you saw the Yorfc-build ings wacer>woiks 
invited into the country. There arc temples in com-Tiuds; and in the 
little wood, a window-frame mounted on a bunch of laucel, and 
intended for an hermitage. In the inhabiced part of the house, the 
chimney-pieces are like tombs; and on that in ue Ubcary is the figure 
of this lord’s gnmdhither, in a night-gown of plaster and gold. Amidst 
all this litter and bad taste, I adored the fine Vandyck of Lord ScraiTotd 
and his secretary, and could not help reverencing his bed-chamber. 
With all his faulu and arbitrary bcluviour, one must worship his 
spirit and eloquence: where one esteems but a single royalist, one need 
not fear being too partial. When I visited his tomb in die church 
(which is remarkably neat and pretty, and enriched with monuments) 
I was provoked to hod a licde mural cabinet, witli his figure three 
feet high kneeling. Instead of a stem bust (and his head would furnish 
a nobler than Bernini’s Brums) one U peevish to see a plaything that 
might have been bought at Chenevix’s. There is a tender inscription 
to w second Loed Strafford’s wife, wiictea by himself; but bis genius 
was fitter to coo over bis wife’s memory chan to sacrifice to his 
Other’s.... 

During my residence here I have made two little excursions, and I 
assure you it requires resolution; the roads arc insufferable; they maid 
Uian-^I should call it spoil them—with large pieces of stone. At Pom- 
fret ] saw the remains of chat memorable casde "where Bivers, 
Vaughan, and Grey lay shorter by the head; ’ and on which Gray saya— 

‘An/i th«u, pmid hoy, fim Pmfict'i ufolls shah stnd 
A^roon, and envy oji thy happy grondsires end!' 

The ruins are vanishing, but well situated; there is a large demolished 
church, and a pcectv markee>Kouse. We crossed a Gowc bridge of 
eight arches at ^rrybridge, where there is a pretty view and went to a 
large old house of Lord Huntingdon’s at Ledstonc, which has nothing 
remarkable but a lofty terrace, a whole-length portrait of hU granf 
father in upestry, and the having belonged to the great Lord Stz^ord. 
Wc saw iKippax Park] that monument of part of poor Sir John 
Bland’s extravagance, m house and garden, which he left orders to 
make without once looking at cither plan. The house is a bastard 
Gotbic, but of not near the extent I heard. We lay at Lee^, a 
dingy large town; and dirough very bad black roads (& the whole 
country is a colliery, or a quarry), wc went to KirkscaU abbey, where 
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are va^t Saxon ruins, in a most p)aures<]ue siniati^ on che banks o( a 
river that fall< ia a cascade amoos rich meadows, hilk, and woods: ie 
belongs to Lord Cardigan: his &mer pulkd down a la^e house here, 
lest it ^ould incerfeic with the &sni^ seat. Deane. We returned throu^ 
Wakefield, where is a pretty Gothic chapel on a bridge, erected by 
Edward IV in memory of his 6tber, who lived at Sandal casde just by, 
and perished in the battle here. There is scarce anything of tM casne 
extant, but it commanded a rich prcepect. 

Letttrs of HoiAta Waimu, LXXXll, To Richaid Bentlbv, 
Everyman edioon. 194S, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 


A CORNER OF WALES 

( 1 ) Cairarvcnskirt and Mericnithhire 

Gafiogeon hundrede goith from the ende of Uwch Mennith tn 
commot mayne towarde Tnidunatir as frr as Abreerche. In this corn- 
mot is Pnlthely ... Pollele Bay a poore market, now a late itatio opt. 
oarinis. The prince had a place iWe, as yet apperith. 

Harlauche Castel and market roune yn this hundrede.... Towarde 
the K side and low partes is suoune gOM come. Meats good plenty of 
wood in this commot. 

John Island, Itincmy, Heame's and ed., 1744 

(2) haih heh 

(Lbyn] affords but two small towns worth ottr noeoe: the innermost 
at che bay of Rur/fc keli, which name dgnifres the Sok PocV, and die 
other by the Irish Sm ... call'd Nrs^m.... If any more towns 
Nourish'd here, (hey were then destroy’d when Hu^h Earl of Chester, 
Robert of Rutland, and Cuarin of Salop (the &9t Normans chat 
advanced thus far) so wasted this promontory, due for seven years it 
lay desolate. 

WiuiAM Camden, BritmniOi 1 jSd, Gibson's ed., 1695 


( 3 ) Ladies from Fortiand^ Oregon 

Is char how you pronounce it? Well what do you know ? Isn't that 
cunning, Mary Jane? EwThet^L 1 just love dsese names. 

And then we can go » to Portmadoc, which is ^inte a sweet litde 
town as i remember. 

That's a good enough idea. And whM ^ut diis down here, Isn't 
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chat Hulech ? Goodness we mum't miss Hatlechl Weil now look here 
we*il head for Harlech and then you’U be figuring ouc where we go 
from there. I thlr b this will be a lovely day*$ driving. 

Staklby Wadi Bason, Ptople and Americans, 1953, 

Rupert HsrC'Dsvis Ltd. 

( 4 ) Ogs and his Shorts 

The members o£ the Cambrian Association In chose days were a 
motley crew of aroaceurs who bad inBated ideas of thdr own import¬ 
ance, a survival of Victorian times. They pud a formal vine en masse 
to the excavations during chcir summer meeting [1919]. The ate was 
rather inaccessible, beiog in an open moorland. I was living on the spot 
in a cent and my osuaT dress was shorts and a sweater, and it never 
occurred to me that any more formal attire would be thought necessary 
to receive them in. They duly arrived and were conducted round the 
sites; in one place ic was necessary co climb over a wall, but it was sur- 
mounted wichouc aeddent by eke members of the partyi which in¬ 
cluded Professor Boyd Dawkins, then doyen of Briosh archaeology, 
Canon Pisher, the editor o(Anh. Camb., and a local M.P. whose name 
I forget. Long afterwards I heard that there had been disapproving 
comments on my informal dress; that a man of chirty*cwo should 
wear diorts on so solemn an occasion seemed rather skocking. But 
good old Boyd Dawkins defended me stoutly-^ had 'had a hard time 
as a prisoner of war and perhaps had not yet completely recovered my 
balance'. 

O. G. S. CiAWFORD, Said and Dm, 1955, George Weidenfeld 

and Nicolson Led. 


A BRITISH EARTHWORK 
(An Archaeologist speaks) 

The grassy doums of Dorset, 

RJsing o'er our homes of peace, 

E'er teem u/ith life and riches 

In the sheep and precious feecet 
And charm the thougfujul reamer 
When, like us, he climbs u scan 
Their higlnast mounds of war-^he works 
OfariuHns early man, 

Whose speech, although hen lingers yet 
His mighty works of hand, 
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Has etaaad a ikcusand ytars to sound 
In air ^ eftt; gntn land. 

And startUdnuty Uheta hear 
The words of British kin^ 

An gwaliow war an meneth 
An caer war an bryn. 

Their hreastworks new <re ^\Un, 

And their banhs are simhen lew; 
The gateway yeums uneaied. 

And unsought hy JrienJ or Joe. 

No ^IsJpr warriors. 

And no itear^eyed wetehmen sgy 
For tchens shefie, woW 
7 ^ juarten ^ ike sky. 

No hand, with shout and sittgiiw, 

Sa^ fink with spem ana sword, 
Stayhwfies at wood or kiJl, 

^ at the waded river fird; 

Or else to take the hill, and fight 
To win, or dk wiAut 
An^walww, etc. 


TTirrc were lowings ^ ike eattla 

By the rattlir^ spears and swordt; 
There were wails of wee pu ^ women 
And grim wmiors’ angry worde^ 

'Be every Briton fiarUss, or 
For ever Uve in fear; 

And bring kis ready toMponr out— 

His how, and sword, and spear! 

For what have we to fight doe foe} 

Our ehildren and our wivesl 
For whom hove we tofifii? For those 
Far dearer dtan our lives! 

And we, to shield them aU, imli (he. 

Or else the battle win, 

Yn an gwaliow war an meneth 
Yn an caer war anl>fynt* 


But now, in sweet, urthrohen peace 
May Dorset landfiOcs steep; 

In peace may speed the glidi/^ ptei^h. 
In peace may graze the sheep; 
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la pme m<n sm»ke cur villa£e tuns. 

And aU <wr chiUren vlay; 

And may we never need Imnkr 
TV keep the fie at bayl 
And blest he Ictd orfirmer 

Of the land, who ufins our thanks 
By sparing fiom the spade and suit 
These olden British hanks, 

And nor deslropng.for a crown, 

Or pouna that he might wia, 

An gwaliow, «tc. 

{An giraliow war m nwfwrA—the fwnpartj on Ae monaesifti An caer war 
M bfyn^~^ siroD^old on tK« hiJl.) 

Tm Rsvp WtttTAM BAJttJis, 1877 


A DORSET TRACKWAY 

Well, people say this hollow track 

Was r\ever made fir wheels and springs! 
But worn by packhorses In strings, 

With wares, on ev*ry horse a pack. 

Before, by yonder plain W ridge, 

The road was slean'd two-waMons wide. 
Where wheels now spin and msemen tide, 
Oh high-east hank and hlgh-boived bridge. 

The rood dim'd up, onwinding deep 
Beside the asnes on the height, 

Where elderfiow'rs are hanging white 
O'er yonder crowds of cluster'd Keep. 

And up at Holway men would shout 

‘Hold hard.’ or else would blow a horn 
On their side of the way, to warn 
Oneomers hock, iUl they were out. 

And then it struck along the glades 

Above the brook, to Rockley spring. 

And meads, where new you hear the ring 
Of mowers' briskly-whetted blades. 
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And /fun U ftak, ifu sUft 0 divt 

Thrm^h Peb^orJ^ wfure uftcie Mk 
His way a£ross tiujiooitd hro^, 

6h< na^a rt^Ki ftv home efive. 

And then it tetuKd the ground 

iVith marks of vtf/if, umert Deanton stood; 

Though now the hotatSt stone <nd wood. 

Are wiA eli their longues and sound. 

Our eldns then, as we are laid, 

Had onee ikeir homes, and doors to cfose 
Between warm hearths and winter snows; 

And there pfafd yout^, and there pew ofd. 

TsB Rjvd WauAM Baskbs 


THE ROMANS IN LONDON (I) 

In x8;2 an excavadoa made for a cellar on tlie east side o£ Trinity 
Place on Tower HUJ disdoted Um solid Ibundation of one of the bas- 
tiotu of the eastern section of the Roman town wall. Among the broken 
atones were sculptured architectural mouldings from a^uildine or 
monument of some m^nicude. There was in paitieular a bloclc of 
stone which contained most of the three top lines of a finely-cut 
sepulchral insenpdon which was thought to m in memory of one 
P^us Alpious Qassidanus. 

By a chance discovery some dghcy-ifaree years later, the fasdnating 
story of Classiciaous could be completed. Part of the iComan wall and 
bastion was exposed in the same place by engineers of the Loudon 
Passenger Transport Board who were preparing foundations for a new 
aub-scaQOn. The site was investigated by tlw $od^ of Antiquaries, 
and in the foundation course of the basdon, where it had been re-used 
as building stone, was found a Urge blodt of CotswoM oolite on which 
were three lines of a sepulchral inscription. There were many ways in 
which this stone corroponded wish the inscribed panel previously 
found at the same place, and it was indisputably part or the same 
monument. The new discovery was presented to die British Museum 
by the London Passenger Transport Beard, and a of the whole 

inscription and earpianatory p^oes were placed in the wall of the 
sub-station. 

A new restoration of the monument in die British Museum has 
reeendy been completed. The inscription ouy be translated:— 
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‘To the gods of the uaderworU [and in memo^) of Caius Julius 
Alpinus ClasMCiaJius, of the Fabian tribe, son of Cains... Procuracoi 
Province of firitain, [his| wife, Ju^ Pacaca Indiana, daughter of 
Ixsdus, made [this monument.] 

A fbrrunaie historical reference enables this Julius Classiciaiius to be 
identified with some certamfy- In the Annals of Tadcus, (XIV, 38) 
there is mention of the appointment of a new Procurator of Britain, 
Julius Classicianus, after the rebellion of Boudicca, an event which 
took place in AJ^. 61. His wife Julia was probably daughter of the 
Julius Indus who in A.D. 21 stemmed a revolt among the people of his 
own Gaulish tribe, the Treveri, and the British Museum authorities 
have reconstructed the London tomb on the basis of monuments of the 
same kind found in that part of Gaul. 

Pv. P. Jbssut, Nous on BAtnan LonJon, Daily Mail Publications, 1958 

THE ROMANS IN LONDON ( 2 ) 

Here's proof chat die people of Norfolk never forget a benefactor. 

To-morrow they will lay wreaths at the feet of a man who saved 
thdf orphans and widows fiom death in the year A.D. 62. Their 
saviour was 1 Roman procurator, Caius Alpinus Classidanus. 

ClassicUnus’s noble deed came to light when a statue erected to him 
in A.D. 65 was found among the rejnaina of the Roman Wall near 
Tower Hill during excavatioAS for the London Underground system. 
The original statue is now in the Bridili Museum. 

Boy Scouts and Grl Guides from Norfolk will lav wreaths at the 
replia of the statue which has been erected in Txinicy-piace, Tower Hill. 

Mr and Mrs Frederick Cawsey, members of the church parochial 
council, will be dressed as the Roman Procurator and his wife to greet 
the Scouts. 

The vicar... will supervise the day’s celebrations.... 

Evtnin^Ntws, October 31,1956 


TfiE ROMANS IN LEICESTER 
Two hours later I made a halt in Leicester, whose name was Rauc 
Coricanorum, or more simply Ratae, and was what we call to*day a 
prosperous provincial dty. 

Before the church of Sc Nicholas, exaedy at No. $0 of Sc Nicholas 
Strecr, is a shop which sells corsets and brassieres. When you have made 
sure chat nobody is watching you goii^ in ^ the provinces, aUs, 
people are such gossips 1) you cross the threshola of the ^p, and whm 
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you h^ve explained to a prophetoress o£ Aoiazouan statute, who bean 
most effective (estunMry to w efficieoey oTher conets, wbat you want, 
she will emit a yodeEing From w pariour comes out the 
Herculanean consort oi the prepossessing ‘coesed^’; and, having 
exacted the fee of threepence, be will guide you through the parlour 
and kitchen and courtyard, down sevenl steps, until you land in a 
large and spotless subtoranean chamber, the vnlU of which are lined 
with shining white tiles, lihf? a pub^ convemence. But down on the 
floor your eyes open wide at two stupendous mosaics designed in 
brilliant colours, a^ you think of the cheerfulness of that ridi nooring 
in the comfortable living-room of a prosperous merdunt of lUtae. 
The white tiles and the oKtric light—so explains the custodian—have 
been add e d by the Town CoimdJ. which audiorises him to pocket the 
threepence as a token f?r the thorou^iness with which the good frilow 
polishes the Roman ffoor. 

In the Leicester Museum 1 had been tempted to linger before a ing- 
meat of terracotta upon which an amorous bard had engraved: 
' Verecunda, actress—Ludus, gladiator*; no doubt the forgotten leading 
lady was the image of her own name. 

C. M. Fmnzsko. RMrea Britain, 1935, AUen and Unwin Ltd. 


THAT MARVELLOUS PALIMPSEST 
The face of the country is the most important historical document 
that we possess. Upon the map of Englano—'that marveQous palimp¬ 
sest* is written much of Enghm history; written in letters of earth and 
stone, of bank and ditch, ot foliage and crop. As is the case with every 
map. the writing is not such as be that runs may read. It needs patience 
to discover, knowledge to dedpbet, ins%ht, sometunes amounting to 
genius, to interpret. But the writing is there, all else awaits the compe¬ 
tence of the reader. 

The idea has gr own slowly, and historians have astimilated it more 
slowly still. To many it is entirely repugnant; to others it is completely 
alien. There are historians whom it would he inequitable to disparage 
and dangerous to n^lect, to whom documents arc documents om 
men are just men, affected ndd^ by an ce stry nor environment. To 
these the &ce of the country is meaningless, and the influence of physical 
conditions a fond fhing vainly Some go so ffu as to recognixe 

that the men of the forest are somehow different &om the men cT the 
desert, but beyond distinaions of this kind cheir insight docs not 
penetrate. 

R J. Ranpaix, History in tht Open Air, 1934, Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
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3-TREASURE FOR PLEASURE 
OR, ANTIQUARY WITH A SPADE 




TREASURE FOR PLEASURE 
OR, ANTIQUARY WITH A SPADE 

P«nuubn and a lide brandy 
The way eo open a Bartow 
The iin|>ertuieQce of passengers 
Much dme and pains 
The carriage full of gold 
Sununetday 
Hovembes nighe 
Soow and candle light 
A bic of barrow-dicing 
A Roman barrow? 

Fare of a Roman pavement— 

•—and of anocher 
Alienation of a Roman pavement 
Tfce Ravaged Vilk 
The spirit of the times 
Saxon Obsequies 
Research in die Cheviots 
Bones and the Archaeologist (l) 

Bones and the Archaeologist (a) 

Salt on a corpse 
A sice Relish of Aatiquides 
A jurisprudendal enquiry 
Treasure-TVove 

Horace Walpole's mahogany model 
Canons of B^vaKon 
Long-barrow funerals 
Selective or total? 

They see when hypnotised 
Using the Virgula Divina 
The Magic Box 
EKcavotion 
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PERSUASION AND A UTTLB BRANDY 

Ac a place comaociiy called GlLTON TOWN, ld (be parish of 
Ash. aexx Sandwich, in the county of Kent, ca the right hasu side of 
che h^h road hading (torn Cansctbory co Sandwi^, and about a 
quarter of a mile shon of Asb-Screet, is a large and deep sand-pic, 
in which from time co dme ibr a great many years past, whenever 
sand has been dug within three or four feet of che surfac e, or whenever 
the surface has rushed down afaer frosc or rain, as it usually does, many 
anciquicies of dideienc sores have been discovered and par ked up, either 
by tlu servants of the fanner who used l>nd , who have ofm been 
employed in carryiiv out dae sand to manure the farm, or by the 
inhabitants of the village of Ash. or. perhaps, mote particukrly, by 
che servants of a miller, who has two large windmilh on the west side 
of and close to this sanck^c. 

Happening to be at Ash in the end of the year 1739, for the purpose 
of crying me monumental mscripcions in ^t church among others, 
and inquiring, as I always do co tua occasions, whether there were any 
anoquides or other remarkables in die neigbbouihood, 1 was informed 
of this famous sand-pit, and of the panaculars above mentioned. 

I immediately visitM the place, and after having looked about it and 
examined it for some hctle dme. cnc of the millers servants came into 
the pit to me and shewed me something sockifig out. about three or 
four inches out of the sand, about three fact faom the surface of the 
eastern and deepest part of the pie It appeared to me to be nothing 
more than some piece of nick or some root; but be assured me it was 
the head of a spear; and said he was certain there was a grave there &om 
the colour of che sand, which, in a small line of about eighteen inches 
in length, and parallel to the surface, and about two inches in thickness, 
appear in that place of a much darker tii^ than the rest of the sand. 
He cold me also, that, if I were pleased he would get a ladder and a 
spade and see what was in it. 

It was now pretty late In the day, which made me object to his 
proposal, imagmiug chat he would not have to go through with 
nis work. However, on his assuhog me that be had been used to the 
work, and that by the help of another miller, his fallow-servant, be 
should soon riAe it (ibr that was lus amressioti). my curioacy prompted 
me, chough at a conaderable from home, to set them about che 

business and to wait the event. 

The millet and his companson immediately prodtsced two ladders and 
as many spades; and with these began co delve in a very rou^ manner 
into the sand cock in an horiaontu manner, as if tbey had designed to 
have made an oven. The head of the spear (far such indeed it proved) 
they, at che £rsc or second stroke of torn spades, contrived co break all 
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u> wecc$. Ia(3e«dit was very bride. Ac the new stroke or two, part of t 
skdl and a ftw vmebrae of the neck (aE much decayed) were mdcscn- 
mipately with the soil cast down into the pit, without the least care or 
search after anythii^. That concern, they said, they left to me and my 
servant at the bottom, who were nearly blinded with the sand Ming 
on us, and in no sr^ danger of bdng knocked on the head, if not abso¬ 
lutely buried, by the too zealous impetuosity of my honest labourers. 

I touni in short, iat this method of proceeding would not do; 
but that if the grave did chance to contain anything curious, it must, 
most lilwly, U lest and overlooked-1 theretbre desired them to desist, 
and advised them rather to open the ground above, they should 
get down to (he skeleton, ana then carefully to exanune the bottom 
of the grave. This advice, having been used to proceed oven-fashion, 
if I may so call it, they did not at first at all relish; but after a little per¬ 
suasion and a liti bran^ (without which nothing, in cases such as the 
present, can be done eficctuaJly), they very cheer^y approved and 

a contentedly followed, so mat in a very short time they got to the 
ton, I mean to what cemained of ic. And though I then went into 
the grave myself, and very carefully examined every handful of the 
above mendoned discoloured sand (namely, where the body had lain 
and rotted), I found nothing but some soft spon^ remains of decayed 
bones. It was now too near night to think of doing anything more at 
tlut lime, and coo lace in (he season, to attempt anything further that 
year. But I pronused myself the pleasure of returning to the work, and 
making a furihcr and more diligmt search, as early as the weather and 
length of days of the ensuing sprir^ would give me leave. 

Tn Rbvd Bn van Paussbtt, Inveniorium Sfpulchrale, i7S7~73t 
ed. by CiLUOBS Roach Smith, t^$6 


THE WAY TO OPEN A W 

The way to open a barrow, is either to remove the mound of earth 
entirely, or to make a secdoo through it at lease six or eight feet wide 
from north to south, or ftom east to west, or to sink a shaft down the 
centre from top to bottom. Sir R. C. Hoate, invariably adhered to the 
latter mode with a desire not to injure the external form. The neatest 
caudon should be used in removing the earth, especially when cnarcoal 
and fragments of pottery appear intermingled with it; for it not unfre- 
quently happens mat relics or interments are found near the surface, 
or round ue outsides of a Barrow. With respect to the Deposits, 
Mr Cunnington, first discovered and established contrary to the theory 
of Dr Stuk^, chat the primary iucermenc is always on the floor of a 
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Birrowocinadndugiachechalkbawachu. iDoaeinscance SirR. C 

Hodr«, ifter immense tibouc found a simple bitennent ofbunii bones 
at the depth of fi f t cm feet Tlic interments a« generally found about 
two, three, four, five, ot sm feet below the sur&ce of the aarufal soil. 
When a wall or heap of flins closely arrai^ed together present iem- 
seives, fiiey should oc removed with the han/<_ ^ picL-axe, 

crow-bar, or spade at such a crifis has often destroyed m Um, by 
making an urupeion into the ost. On arriving at the dst, the operations 
should be conducted slowly arotmd its e<^ either with a crowd or a 
bufe. Want of success as nnt should never tominate in abandoning a 
Banow undl it has been thoroughly 

Thx Rsvn CHABfiB Wools, notes to TVBerrou' Diggers, 1839 


THE IMPERTINENCE OF PASSENGERS 

1 had often cast a wishful look at (nine small burial mounds at 
BuJu^boume, near Canterbury), and from tune to tune had promised 
rrwseu the future pleasure of examining their contents. But, on account 
ot the smallneu oi their siae and number, and their proximity to so 
public a road ^y means of which last drcumstance 1 kn^ myself liable 
to be pcjtered with a numerous set of troublesosie spectators), I did 
not set about opening them until the idth of July, 1771 ; on the morning 
of which day. arriving at this spot in my way to Kingston Down 
rather earlier than usud, and hong provided wids plenty of labourers 
for that day’s intended work, 1 mought that a gcM opportunity of 
putting my intencioos with regard to these so publidy situated tumub 
into execution. So settiiw ou^ves inunediatdy to the business, we 
finished our work in little more than rwo hours; during which time, 
it being so early in the day, we had veiy litde ot no interruption, either 
from the cuhosicy or impertinence of passengers, or otha idle spec¬ 
tators, the tearingness and plague of whose ifi-cimed attendance in 
business of this sort, is not to be conceived but by those who, like my¬ 
self, have had the disagreeable experience of it 

Ths Rbvd Bryak Faussm,/nvmteriHm SepuUhnle, 17S7~73, 
ed. by Roach SKtra, 1856 

(Ths exuvaikn rtofd $f Oiis wm c fe/ ty< u e ierreivs wontd^j 

OH /a/y, }77i~) 


MUCH TIME AND PAINS 

We this day spent much and pains (no less than five men for 
eight hours having been employed upon it), in aideavouring to 
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overnima very mound, or tumulus, attlic east comet of this burial 

eroujid, next Barham Down, and close to the road leading 6 om King¬ 
ston » Beden. on the left hand. It was about eighteen paces diameter, 
and about six feet in perpendicular height above the surface ^ the 
natural scil. When we had got about h^ way through it, we found 
(as indeed I before suspected ftom some sinkii^s on its top) chat it had 
been opened before. For we met with nearly a whole tobacco-oipe, 
of that sort which were used when first tobacco was used in Enfflami 
viz., with a large and short strig, and a very small and narrow howl- 
This lay nearly at the bottom of the highest part of the tumulus. We 
may, therefore, this circumstance conclude that this mound was 
opened Dot long after the reign of king James the First, or perhaps in it- 
Thb RiVD Bryan Faussbtt, Invtiftorium SepulchreU, i75?-73» 
ed. by CuAiats Roach Smith, 185^ 


THE CARRIAGE FVU OF GOLD 

His son, Henry Godfrey Fauaett, was bom at the vicarage of Ab^r- 
bury in 1749, a sbon dme only Wore the reeum of his family into 
Kent. Cornpamon in his chil^ood in all his faiher*s archaeological 
rambles and researches, he may be said to have been bom and bred an 
antiquary; and it was his boast through life that he had himself dis¬ 
covered, as he superintended the opening of one of his ftither's barrows 
on Kingston Down, that fiimous fibuk, which was the gem of his 
collecdon, and It soil is, I believe, of all Anglo-Saxon tumnlar and- 

J nicies. The story of its discovery, by the way, will mvc some idea of 
ic astonishment and prdudice which antiquaries of the dav had to 
encounter. On finding it, he carried it with great glee to his father, who 
was in his carriage hard by. suffering under an attack of his old enemy 

t ut]; his father drove off with it: and next day a report was spread 
t the carriage had been so full of gold that the wheels would 
scarcely turn; and the lord of the manor proliibiced all further excava¬ 
tion on these downs. 

Letter: Thomas Godprby Faussbtt of Heppington, to Joseph 

Mayer, August 5,18^4 


SUMMER DAY 

Outside the embankments are vast tracts of'saldngs’ which have 
been, since the Roman occupation of Britain, separated from the main¬ 
land by the gradual encroachment of the waters upon this portion of the 
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county. The ialtings ue mc en ect e d hy countless creeks, dykes, and 
rills, but u bigh qm are entirely submerged. Now it has been cleuly 
proved by the rttearches of Ms Roa^ Smith, who has wnteen 
exhausdvuy on die subject, that during Roman times, the saldngs, 
and a vast tract of wv the sice of perhaps, the most exten¬ 

sive potteries that have hithtfto been dhcove^ in this country. This 
at tlie presoic day, be demonstrated to tho s e who are in earnest, 
and enthusiascic enough to wade kncc-deep along dw mud dats at low 
water. [The Librarian of the Ucuversey of C^bridge] when drsc 
introduced by the writer to the Upchu^ potteries (i^tec Monday, 
XS79) gnpplM with the dificuldes of the situadon by convertiag ms 
trousen into knickerbockers, and |dunging through the ooxe all day 
with Iwe ^c. 1 myself have a vi^ recoUecaon of stepping into an 
anchor hole, nearly leaving my waterman's boots behind, or rather 
Mow me, in my oidcavours » extricate my lep- Ail these petty 
annoyances, however, were compensated for by the information gained 
of the past history of this outlying district. 

.,, our psrcy on this enjoyable day (aiit included 

Mrs. Payne. Mias t^ypole, aM Mr Rom Smim. Luncheon was 
served at the mouth of Otteriaam Creek, upon the grceojward, as the 
tide was rising, and afterwards oor disdi^xiuhed fnend entertained the 
ladies with anecdotes of past ex pe henc es, and sang to them &om one 
of Plant's extravaganaas, while Mr. E>owker and the writer prose¬ 
cuted further resear£T\ . Our day ended with a re&eshii^ tea at the 
Crown Inn, Upchurch, and a pleasant drive to Sictu^boume. 

Caoaci Payns, C^IlettMea Canrienis, 1893 


NOk'BAfBER NIGHT 

Men were employed in dr^ging furze from an adjoining sect and 
it was a fine subject for dw 3 ait of an artist to have dcs^bed the 
Um smoking at the Aame, while a red and flickering gleam played upon 
the countenances of the labourers, who speaking in low and subdued 
tones, and having their eyes fixed upon the flmes and dead Men’s 
bones were afi^a to look into the surrounding darkness. The swell 
of die pa ^fi ng bteoe as it fanned the fire raised them fiom dw 
reverie, or roused their attendoo from some direful stoiy of goblin 
damn^ which was gravely related and as fiiithfuUv believed. The 
effect peoduced by the oariativc of the vilbgc thatMcr added rowt 
strongly to the horror of their sitoarion as he gravely declared that his 
father and elder brother had been most cruelly drawed about ai^ 
beaten by some invirible hand on the very Down 00 which we stood. 
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There wa& no duiger of a Deserter &om my parrv. as fear kept them 
together, and our group was augmented hy the curiouty of the 
passbg peasaccs, woo deviating their oomewaxd course won¬ 
dered why a fire blazed upon the unfrequented Down, a spot on which 
it is more than probable no fire had ever gleamed since the last Deposit 
was pompously and religiously placed in the Barrow just mlored, 
save at the May-eve rices. But now how changed the sc en e. The Urn 
\ehen it was last seen by man, so hallowed, so venerated, the form, the 
features of the chief whose adiM it concained, &esh to the minds and 
perhaps dear co the memories of those who asrisced at the sepulchral 
ceremonies, now after die lapse of many hundred years, calmy reeked 
before a burning to che rude gaze of an astonished peasant. 

W. A. Milks in Tkb Rbvd Chaillss Woou, 
notes to The Barrow Diggers, 1839 


AND CANDLE UGHT 

... on Tuesday I opened a barrow near ChoUerton. Found two 
(?bumt) bodies, one in an urn, sadly broken ic decayed, with a central 
dsc, in which were the very trifling remains of (?an unbumt) body. 
No^g had been buried with any of these bodies. The snow was 
6 inch, oeep on die Ground, & a hi^ wind, so you may ima^e rhac 
die work was done under dil£cuJtics. The cut was examined by 
candlo'lighr, & che scene was a very picturesque one, the workmen 
standing round in the partial light, some fine old hushes waving above 
us, & myself on my knees, with a candle held in front of me, discussing 
the mouldering remains..,. 

Canok WiiUAM GuBKWUL to AiSBAT Way, December 6 , 1847. 

Society of Antiquaries Correspondewe, 1844 ^ 


A BIT OF BARROiV-DICCINC 

Danby Parsonage, Grosmont, York. 
... a bit of barrow-dicing I undercook at Lord Falkland's request 
as far back as last May. My burow is of much interest. I think Green- 
well will be likely to enoorse the view I am disposed to cake. The 
invesogaoon is not complete yet: but I have, as I dunk, ascertained diis 
much;—There U a grave, and I am 18 inches down into it; but the 
grave is an insertion in an older and much smaller barrow, the concents 
of which were a burial after cremation, bits of the um being met with 
in the filling in of che grave, and the disturbed calcined bones being 
found at a higher level and in diverse places. Over the intennent in this 
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micfted grave a large acciunuUdon of &esb matter vrts added, leading 
CO the extension of cbe barrow co more than rwice, perhaps three dmes, 
its original area and general dimensions. Tius is. in mw words, the only 
theory fhar accounts for cbe ascertained fxcts. The digging of the grave 
more certainly was not done from the summit of the^we as it now is. 
There had been certainly no disturbanct of cbe upper two ieee and 
three ouarten, or three feet, of the sc^ above the grave, and propor- 
nonacuy over the surfree of the mound generally. I go tomorrow, 
all well, to complete the examination. Would you like an account for 
your Society ? 

}. C. Athnsok to St.John Hops, Sepcember 30, 1BB9. Society of 

AnSi^uarifs Cemsp^aerKf 

A ROMAN BARROWr 

The following Accident has given occasioa for variety of Opinions 
here A sb*!d be glad co have that of the Loam’d with you. 

A Person lately going into a gravel pit a short mile S.E. of this Otty 
in search for Foams, observed a great variety of fragments of Urns 
scattered about the boBom of the pit, he brou^t some of them co Me, 
and I went al^ng with him to view die place, A observed as follows. 

The pit is in ^ centre of a high piece of ground, not so high but 
more extended chan the Tumuli in general are, yet resembling one, 
when you are in the pit you see about rwo fret of earth, before you 
come art the stratum of Gravetl. A along one side of the pit, hen^t 
the Earth's Gravel, runs a byer of very hbek Earth three or four inches 
in breadth, iocermixed wiu pieces of burnt wood, this is s^araced 
from the stratum of Gravell. ^ a byer or kind of pavement ofoystec 
Shells, which have a very regt^ appearance In the middle of the pit 
stands a of cbe same height with the sides of the Pitt which was 
left by the Workmen, in thu bunt Earth A Oyster Shells appear the 
same as in the aides of the Piet, many fragments of Urns by scattered 
alwuc, A amongst the rest several of tl^ Em red ones resembling Coral. 

I went several times widi a hand Trowel A dug into the burnt 
Earth, A found many bottoms of the Coraliae Urns with names 
stamped upon the miodle, as OFRONI, CAIUS etc. There was only 
one whole Um found, of the coarse grey sort fuB of Earth A Pebbles; 
many fragments of large Vesseb were di^ out ! have the neck of one 
whic^ ham held several Gallons, these were generally of a white coarse 
Clay, there were several pieces of Craters or Pateras of the fine red, 
with figures in relief or vine Branches, Ivy, lions. Tigers. A upon one 
are two Satyrs A Fawns, one pbying upon a dou^ Flute, there is 
onely the back of the other ? dancu^? both in an antic posture. 
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Amot^t the burat Earcb there was a surpriseing quandry of Teeth, 
which I ca^ to be Hones, many Homs of young Bulls, & Bones of 
Birds, particularly chat of a Code's Leg wich the Spur on. 

We were equaUy surprised wich the quandry of large Iron Nails, 
one n ea r two fUc iu length haveing a round head in proporcioii. There 
were also Iron Instruments of &creat kmds. one resembling the 
Sacrifidng Knife, d; a law Hatt Copper Needle. 

As lease could not be obtained to open further the side of the Pitt, 
We were much confined in our rewarenes. Z am sorry the ground is not 
the propperty of One whose Curiosity wod u^e Him to open the 
Sides a tew feM cadi way, as no Doubc some further discoveries 
might be made. 

WiuiAM WHiTft Surgeon, of York, ro B. Barhstt, June ap, 1770. 

Society of Anti^umies Correspondefuet XVITI century file, 3 


FATE OF A ROMAN PAVEMENT-- 
Tbrough the Park [Woodstock] we crossed again the Akemau> 
street, which runs all dong wich a perfect ridge made of scone, dug 
every where near the surSce; it bears between north-east and east: 
it is a footpath sriU through the Park with a stile, and a road beyond 
it which passes to Stunsfield, where axe marks of an intrenched work, 
once a Roman scarion: and in the place thev found (the a5ch Jan. lyu) 
a most curious tesselaced pavement, for iulk ana beau^ the most 
considerable one we know of: it was a parallelogram of thirty-five 
foot lo:^ and twenty foot wide, a noble room, and no doubt designed 
for feasring and Jollity: in one of the drcuhu works was Bacchus 
represen tea in stones properly coloured, with a dger, a thyrsus in his 
hand enwrapped in vine leaves. This admirable curiosity deserved a 
better owner; for che landlord and tenant quarreling about sharing cbe 
profits of showing it, the latter maliciously tore it in pieces. When the 
earth was first laid open on its discovery, they found it covered a foot 
thick with burnt wheat, barley and pease: so chat we may guess upon 
some enemy's approach it was covmd wich chose matters to prevent 
its being injured, or was turned into a barn and burnt 

WniiAM SrumBY, [tintrerium Curiesum, X776 ed., Iter II 

—AND OF ANOTHER 

October 14. One Mr Daniel Reeves of West Dean [Wilts] attended 
with the entire centre of che pavement lately found cliue, about 4 feet 
square superficies. 

Sodety of Antiquaries Minutes, 
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{This urns Jterwaria eekihileJ 4$ 4 jmcm London loaeking hai, ihe 

GoUm Cross m C^mg Oas^ vkot Us mdtauiatY xms vovehed Jhf hy 
Wiliam Stem, JUOor ad Wtsi Dm; KiJiW Stem, G?«ti and Jdm Casto, 
O^aihamdens; end Pmlip Bnmoi KoW asd John Tlustielirufayte, Oiweers. 
In die term of an odvert iMme at, iteontamei 12,000 *<itefies*.) 


AUEMTION OF A KOMAdd PAVEMENT 
The Hononry Secreary read communicadoiu lu had received from 
andquanes ivith regard to the report that the Kev. S. E. V. AUeuh 
rector of AU Saints, proposed to preseor a Koman pavement found in 
All Saints' glebe to tl» inhahdonB of Dorchester, Boston. Mas., 
U.SJ^. 

The Kev. W. Miles Barnes said be supposed that the pavement, if 
not sent to America, would be destroy^ The nature of the cement 
seemed to have cone, and the tesserae were so loose that one could 
take them up by me handful. Laying these pavem»cs wasa cosdy work, 
and he did not think that the Museum had funds enough to lay die 
pavement if offered to them. Therefore it seemed t^t sending the 
pavement across the Adaodc really saved it Bom oblivion. 

Preaedir^s Derset Natural Hisury and Antiguarien FUld Cluh, 

vol. XXIV, xpoj 


77 iE RAVAGED VILLA 

Ik sherds die syloen ueses he. 

Their lurks <f dance undone. 

And hrmn^es wUhet hy thy hHm, 

Choked fimtain of die sunt 
The spider in the leuret spirts, 

The weed esciUs the flower: 

And, flung to kibi, Apollo's buss 
Makes lime for himmon's tower 

HaMAN MnvzLi^ iSxSHiSpi 


77 fB SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
It was in the latter part of the August of 1844 I accompanied 
Lord Albert Conyngham (now Loro LondesbMough) on a visit to 
the Friars at Aylesfora, for the purpose of opening a large Roman 
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barrow or s«pulcliral mound in the adjoining parish of Snodiand. On 
the northern boundary of this parish the ground rises into a bold 
knoll, the summit of which bears the appearance of having been cut 
into an encampment. Just beneath the brow of the hill, looking towards 
the south, is the barrow which is the ol^ect of our visit. In the fields on 
the slope of the hill, descending ^om it. wc picked up bits of Roman 
rile and pottery, which showed that the spot had been formerly 
occupied by that people; and at the foot of the bill is a small hamler, 
whicn, witn the hlU, is named Hoborough, or Holboroueh. £n andent 
documents the word is writren Holanbeorgc, Holanberghe, d^c. 
which would seem to mean the hollow borou^ or the borough with 
a hollow or cave. The word which has uiually been corrupted into 
borough, or bury, was generally applied by our Saxon fore&thers to a 
fortifi^ station, thou^ in some cases it is merely another form of the 
word barrow, applied to a sepulchral moimd. tiere, however, it has 
probably its more usual encuung, which would confirm our suspidon 
chat the cop of the knoll owes its fortified appearance to the hands of 
man. The barrow, which was a lai^ one ann very near the top of the 
hill, comaiands a magnificent view over the vale of Maidstone, which 
spreads ioelf in a rich panorama around. 

Our party at the ^digging ’ consisted of our kind and hospitable 
host ana Kosteu. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 'Whatman of the Friars, Lord 
Albert Conyiigham, the Rev. Lambert B. Larking of Ryarsh, the 
Rev, Mr. Phelps of SnodUnd, and r\vo or three other ladies gentle¬ 
men from the neighbourhood. As the barrow was of large dimensions, 
we had engaged some twelve or fourteen labourers, and, having deter¬ 
mined to cut a trench of about six feet wide through the centre of the 
barrow from east to west, we commenced both ends of the trench at 
the same time, and divided the men between the two excavations. 
A rough sketch which I took on the spot, when the excavation was 
colerawy advanced on ^e east side, will give the reader some idea of the 
method on which we went to work. It was the labour of four long 
days to cut entirely through the barrow; but we who were not abso- 
luray diggers contrived to pass our time to the full satisfiiction of all 
the party, We had hired one of the boats which are used in this part of 
the country for carrying the amateur coxophiiices along the Medway 
to their artery meetings; and each morning, after an early breakfast, 
we were rowed several miles down the river, which is here picturesque 
and singularly tortuous, to the place of landing. A plentiful supply of 
provisions had been procured !br pic-nidng on tlie hill, and we re¬ 
mained by the barrow all day, watching and directing the operadons. 
Unfortunately, it was one of* those large barrows which do not repay 
the labour of cutting through them; and, although the final result was 
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incerestms in itself, we all somewhat of diaappoinouem as our men 
laboured hour after hour, and no sepukhra] comber presented ioeli^ 
and not even a buiial-um could be ibu&d to reward our padence. Two 
or three small fragments of broken pottery were all the articles which 
occurred in the body of the raoun^ unu we came to die door on 
which it had been raused. We contrived to pass our bme, at intervals 
between digging and pic-nldng, in games ox various descripdons^not 
exacdy such as mose which the builim of the mound cele^ted when 
they laid the deceased on his fiinaal pUe—and in other amusemems. 
The season was fortunately exquisitely fine, and it was only once or 
twice that we were visited with a heavy shower &om the south*w«t, 
when the only shelter near was adbrded by the hole we had ounelves 
dug on the western side of the mound, in which we managed so to 
interlace parasols and umbrelias-^mucb as the Roman soldiers are said 
to have joined together thrir shields when advancing to the attack of a 
fortress—as to form a tolerably impeneirabU roof over our heads. The 
neighbourhood was not very populous, and dutioff the £rrt three days 
our viators were iew—some children from the vilWe below, a gypsy 
woman or two, with dark eyes, who carried off a kw halfpence, and 
perhap a chance passer-by. But, although we found little, report had 
magnified our fradings in no ordinary degree, and we afterwards learnt 
that it had gone over the country around thii we had dug up a great 
treasure of gold. It was not, ehererore, surprising iC on die last <£iy cn our 
excavation, we saw from our elevated position men on horse and men 
on foot ciulcing their way towards us from all points of the compass, 
and we were told that after our departure the top « the hill was crowded 
with visitors. We had uncovered the door on which the mound was 
raised through the whole extent of the trench, and our observations held 
out no promise of any further discoveries if we cut i n t o the mound in 
other ejections. We nad therefore determined to proored no further, 
when an unexpected accident put a stop to our laoours. The mound 
was twenty feet high, made of fine mould, and the workmen had im- 
prudendy cut the walls of the trench perpendicular: the consequence of 
which was chat in the afternoon of the fourth day the uppp part on 
one side fell in, and one of the labourers escaped narrowly with nis life. 

The trench we bad cut through the barrow was in diderat parts from 
five to seven feet wide, and, from the discoveries made in the excava¬ 
tion, it appeared that the barrow had been raised over the ashes of a 
funeral pw. A horiaontal platform had first been cut in the ^^halk of 
the hill, and on this a vesy smooth artificial floor of fine earth, about 
four inches deep had been made, on which the pile had been raised, 
and which we found covered with a chin coating of wood-ashes. The 
surfiice of ashes was not less than twenty feet in oiamecer. The barrow 
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was twewy &et higli £roai dais floor of ash©. From the nature of the 
ground it was difficult to fix the exact Emits of its drcumfereace; a 
rough measurcnicut before the barrow was o^ed gave a circum- 
fcrenw of somewhat more than two hundred feet, and a subsequent 
measuremem thtough the trench gave a diameter of nine^-chrec feet; 
but this perhaps inSuded a part of the raised ground which did not 
strictly bebng to the mouni itself. In the floor of ashes were found 
scattered a considerable mimber of very long nails (which had probably 
bew used to fasten together the £ramewa« on which the body ^ 
pl«ed for cremation), with a few pieas of broken pottery which had 
evidendy experienced the action or fire, A part of a Roman fibula was 
also found, Our impression was that this mound had been the monu¬ 
ment of some person of rank, whose body, like that of the Emperor 
Severus, was burnt ori the funeral pile, and his ash© carried home per¬ 
haps to Italy. The barrow was raised on the site of the pile, as a son of 
cenotaph to his memory. 

Thomas Wbicht, IVanierings of an Anli^uary, iSjA 


SAXON OBSEQUIES 

The Hon. R. C. Neville has for some weeks employed a number of 
labourers in excavating a locality near Great Wilbranam. in Cambridge 
shire, long since known as the site of a Swoa Burial Ground, Various 
inreruting remains have been from rime to rime discovered there, but 
it appears that they have hitherto rather served to gratify the avidity of 
colfecrors chan promote the ends of antiquarian research, which is 
Mr Neville's aim in making a systematic investigation, and taking 
advantage of the opportunici© it afibrds of getring at facts. As the 
mouzi^ which at one rime covered 6e graves have been long since 
levelled, trench© have been cut, in order to aieertaiii the position of 
the tumuli We are informed that the skulls of the skeletons which 
are found in most of the grav© are of two very decided characters, 
and of very distinct periods; that the older graves contain but few and 
rude beads and that the skulls in ch©e are of remarkable flam©$, the 
orbits of the eyes being almost at the top of the head, which is long and 
roost deficient in sixe; that, in the ocher class of grav© which furnish 
beads, swords, kniv©, speai-heads, and fibulae in profusion, the skulls 
arc high and well dev^oned in front. This is the popular ethnological 
view of the result of the iscoveri©, But we do not see why the absence 
of fiontal space in the skulls decides them to be anterior in date to the 
others; and*we shall look for that rigid attention to authcnricaced faces 
which is necessary before cheori© can be maintained, and which we 
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nuke no doubt Mr NeviBe has adopted the proper means secure. 
Upwards of a hundred um< of dark-coloured iTi^lf«»d earth are said 
to have been exhumed. la some g r a ves have been found thm bronre 
dishes and a wooden bucket or pail, hooped and onumeated with 
bronre, with a handle still attached. This is a rather important discovery, 
which does not square with the opinious of those who saw in a very 
suniiar objecti found some tune since at Wilbraham, a Saxon crown 
or diadem. In several graves umboes of shields were found; within one 
of these the handle yet remained, grasped by the £nger<^ones of a 
human hand. The skeletons of a and horse occupied one grave, 
with a sword placed b et wee n them. In another, as many as four 
fibulae were found, together with suay-four beads of various materials. 
One of the swords discovered is said to be ^a very superior description; 
the blade as usual of iron, but the handle ornamented with bronae. 

Tit G(ru/<mm*s Mi^ozuk, November, rd^i 


RSSEARCIi iN 77 £B CHEl^IOTS 

ConsecuBve exploradoni of an unusual character have been made 
during the summers of the last andpresest years in the Cheviot Strict. 
On these lof^ hills, which are sealM for so many months of the year 
with snow, a veritable tract of andent Britain w been laid bare: a 
walled town, several fortlets, scattered hut-drdes and tumuli have been 
disencumbered of the earth that has bees accumulating over them for 
nearly two thousand yean; and many interesor^ &cts have been thus 
disclosed respecting the Celtic tribes whom Caesar fotmd in possession 
of the land It would appear chat the Cheviot bilh were well populated 
in those remote denes. Huge circles of masonry ove^own with 
herbage are seen on most of mem, somedmes on tM slopes, sometimes 
on the sumiaia, and within many of these there are sn^er cirdes of 
turf-covered stones marldng sites of huts. In all t hm rampara and 
dwellings, blocks of the po^tfayry of the distria have been used as the 
sole builBng material. 

On the southern slope of a bill locally dtsdagvdshed as Greenlaw, 
great masses of ruin promised a Dth reward to uit spade of the exca¬ 
vator. Here three walled enclosures, connected with one another by a 
roadway, have been brought to lighL Within these enclosures traces 
of as many as seventy scooe huts can be counted. Most of the entrances 
into these face the east, and the floors of dioee chat have be en dug into 
are found to have been rudely flagged widi flat stones. The largest of 
the enclosures has been strengthened with two ramparts; against the 
inner of these walls is a hut which has a flu^—the earliest evidence of 
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the use of chimneys we possess, b several of the huo charred wood was 
foimd in the floors, as well as broken pottery; in one a glass bcai m 
another a stone seat, in others a fragment of a glass armlet, ptn of the 
horn of the ted deer, and three bottom scones of hand-mills. Celtic 
remains on Broughiow. Chesters, and Ingram Hill have also been 
examined- The most rcciat digpi^ have made on Yeavermg 
Bell, of which we have already printed a detailed account. 

The CentUmans Magazine, December, 


BONES . 4 ND THE ARCHAEOLOGIST ( 1 ) 

Tht teal Antiquary will always respect the Skeletons, Ashes, and 
Bones of the dead, wtich he may discover in his subterranean excava¬ 
tions. With halbwcd fillings sanctified by the knowlcd« that the 
dry bones shaM live, he will & unco them as he would wish should be 
done unco his own remains when he has passed away and has been 
forgotten; for in cpeninB Barrows it is not the Antiquary’s object » 
violate the receptacles ot the Dead, but from the relics which may be 
fovmd in them, to trace the manners and the customs of the Early 
Britons, as die spade is almost their only historian. When the Antiquary 
meets with Skitons near the surfree of the earth he will bury them 
deeper than they were before they were denuded. When be opens a 
dst he will not disturb its coutents unnecessarily. The Ashes and 
Bones of the Dead he vhE collect coeether with reverential awe, and 
he will never frU to restore those circling mounds of earth over them, 
which pointed out to him as they will point out to future Antiquaries, 
if not buoyed, the TuinuL of the Andenc Britons. 

Finis Coronal Opus 

Thi Rjvd Chasus Wools, notes to The Barrow Diggers, 1339 


BONES AND THE ARCHAEOLOGIST { 2 ) 

The remains of the skeletons, and especially the skulls, of the early 
races of men inhabiting the British islands, have become objects of 
interest to those who have made them thde particular study. It unfor¬ 
tunately, however, happens that persons engaged in opening barrows, 
and nukin g cxCAvatioQS for antiquities, even chose well instructed in 
other respects, generally fril in procuring skulls in such a state as to be 
of any use for purposes of sdence.... It must be recollected chat it is 
the whole of the bones of the head and face, including lower jaw and 
teeth, which the anatomist requires for his researches, not a ^ frag- 
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meats, or the mere brauh<ase: at the where the booes are 
fractured or digoluted, if every fragment, or neatly every fragment, 
be recovered, he will be able to rejoin tbrr), and re-conscruct the 


cranium. 


Whether it be barrow, cairn, ca cemetery of any Id&d that is uoder> 
going examlnadoQ, as soon as a pronmity to ^ skelctoa is ascertained, 
and it is always advisable to proceed from the fret cowards the head, 
the pickaxe and shovel should he laid aside; the stones and soil muse be 
carayiv removed with a garden trowel, the digger employed by 
entomoJogisB, and the hand, so as to eiroose the head perfrctly. 

No attempt should even now be to lifr up the skull, until the 
earth has be^ cautiously removed all round it. so as to it entirely 

free; it may then be g^y raised up, and placed upon a sheet of io(t 

S r. the superfluous soil picked out, the boom wrapped up inunedi- 
and the package ded with striitt. 

^ 4 ere the skull Iw been fractured by the pressure of the earth, and 
the bones of the free crushed and displaced (ror it is these which yield 
£rst, yet in most cases they are merely dislocated, not descroye^. every 
fragment, however small, and every tooth, should be diligenciy gath¬ 
ered up. and the whole wrapped m a sheet of paper, as before. 


'All, ell, lutvtJelt Time's m(gluy iMnd, 
And, brot^ht Merir U 
Defeced, dewiVd, am srercc witksund 
T%e icueh, however slight' 


It is best CO inscribe immediately on these packets the name of the 
barrow, and a number, to disdnguish each skull disinterred, which 
may at first be done with a pendL As soon as pocsible afrerwards this 
should be written in ink. and the number marked with the pen 
upon the skull, or on two or three of the fragments where it is brok^ 
In all cases the posdon in which the sk<^on lies should be acci> 
rately observed and noted down, wbether eactended on the back or 
side, or flexed, that is, with the drawn up, and the direction of 
the compass in which the head is laid. The r^s accompanying the 
body, wnecher urns, implemoits, weapons, hunps, coins, etc., should 
always be carefiiUy presWv^ as tbey frequently indicate the people 
and w period to which the interment has bdonged. 

The ^est mode of craosmitting andent skulls is to pack gently and 
neatly any number of the parcels, twaiU ^ the manner above dirked, 
in a hox with a little hay. The elasadcy of this substance is a perfect 
protection to the fragile bones during carriage. 

J. Bawasid Davis, Hints fix me and Preservir^ the 

Bones of Andent Skulls. Cendemmt’s Maiazine, October, 1853 
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SALT ON A CORPSE 

h is appreheaded that what your correspondent... describes as 
found in St Mary’s churchyard at Ldeester, and imagines a plate once 
charged with sal^ and laid on a conse was a paften intomSed in the 
codin of some priest or incumhcac of that churu. 

The custom of putting a place of salt on the belly of a deceased corpse, 
is desired to he accounted £br. Is it to prevent any discha^e from the 
navel after death ? or, is it still retained? 

[ will venture to inform your correspondent after I have bid him 
recollect that die place e^ the interment was in church, chat it was a 
custom in Ldcescer and its shire, yet continued, to place a dish or place 
of »ilc on a corpse, to prevent its swelling and purgu^, as the term is. 
To account for the partial corrosion of die Mwter, that it prevailed 
chiedy on the matgin of the plate, and so sligo^ in its calix, we may 
suppose it was protected hy its saline concents from the action of the 
morbid matter; for the el^uvia of salt may pervade or overflow its 
container or charger, as readily as magnetic virtue; and the lips of the 
plate posseswg little or no preventive salt, the sanies was at liberty, 
thtre, to efiect the greater impression. 

Tlie CtntUmans Magazine, August, lySj 


A NICE REUSH OF ANTIQUITIES 
The Report of this Discovery [of Roman graves at Crundale m 
Kent] brought the Right Konourable Colonel Heneage Finch (now 
Earl of Win^cisca) whose inquisitive Genius inclines him to a curious 
Search after Antiquities, and of wliich he hath a nice Relish, and is an 
excellent Judge, to come and examine this Place more narrowly; 
which was done the same year; and in digging we found two Bodies 
of Persons full grown and another of a Child, lying ride by ride without 
any Urns with them. 

JOHK Hawus, The Hislcry e/ Kent, 1719 


A JURISPRUDENTIAL ENQUIRY? 

Ina [SaxonI barrow, opened in Bourne Park, were some bones found, 
belonging to a male, who was in the prime of his life when he died. 
These bones lay within but a few inches of the surface, and Dc Petti¬ 
grew, who had lor^ experience as a teacher of anatomy, would 
unbesitadngly assert me body belonged to recent times, and had 
not lain imderground half a century, in cravelling that morning to 
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Breach Downs, he had noticed the oga of a hose (Black ILobin's 
Comer) which was a mefflorial of the spot where a notorious robber 
and msderer had committed his unholy and atrodos deeds. Though 
he was unwilling to sy chat the man whose skeleton diey had di^ 
covered had bea murdered, still he asserted that there was every 
probability of his not having recdved a l^timace buriaL He was a 
man in the prime of hfe, beween thirw ferty years of age—had 
been buried within fi&y yean, and the 6 a afibrded curious matter for 
an enquiry in a jurispnidmoal point of view. 

Report of an Evening Lecture by Dt. W. J. Pethgjizw to the 
British Archaeological Aoodadon at Canterbury* 1844 


TREASVKB-TROVE 

There is also amoi^ other thmp a grave attempt against the king 
and his dignity and his crown ... tor instance the tivudulent hiding 
rreasure^ove. as if a person should be acoised chat he had found 
treasure* for instance* gold or silver or any other of metal, in 
whatever place ... presumptiom may be of this kind, as if he has 
exhibited more weakh than usual in his dress or in other ornaments* 
in his food or in his drink, and such like ... and it does not matter in 
what place this kind of treasure has been found accordii^ to modem 
times* although in ancient dmes it was otherwise observer 
But treasure is an andent depodt of money or tome other meal, 
respecting which memory exists not, so that itlus no owner, and so of 
natural right, it becomes the prop er ty of him who has found it, so that 
it shall not belong to another. Otherwise if anyone ibill have hidden 
any thing under the groimd for the sake of gain, or of fear, or of 
custody, it shall not be treasure of which a tbm is made. Treasure is 
believM to be a gift of fortune, and no one ought to seek for treasure 
by the laboxtf of serfs, nor to dig up the ground for seasure, but if he 
was engaged at work upcn one thi^ a^ fortune gave him another. 
Since therefore treasure 11 in nobody’s goods, and of andent time it was 
by natural right the property of w fin^. it is now by the law of 
nations the property of tu Iim the king hicoadf. 

HsNiY DB BtACTOH, Dc Ltgibus et CoruuetuMmbus Angliei, 
dru 12^6, Second Treatise of the Third Bo< 3 t, iu 


HOJMCE IVALPOL^S MAHOGANY MODEL 
At Geo. Conway’s, Pa^*^lace, a new structure is reared: a Druid 
Temple, sent piece-meal from the Sates of Jeney, where it was lately 
6—C.B.A. 81 



found by the Goveroor, Gw. Couwiy. ai new wimd w« raiding for 
Scir de^e. The magnitude of the stones»such, that tlw i^chamd 
waders. Those wh^ok to objects higher than are obtainable by the 
mechaiJcal powen, will not here look m vain. 

The dTui&al temple from Jersey «the same of which Gen. Conway 
and Mr Molcswoti communicated an accoum to ^Society ot 
Antiquaries, published in their Aichanlo^e VlII, ^ 3 . 38 / 5 - Two 
were also made in mahoMny. one of which, jf I mistake not, u in the 

possession of Mr H. W^ole- -r\k-,. »-.«« 

^ The CentUman s Mi^enne. December, 1788 


CANONS OF EXCAVATION 
TU examinadon of andent sites can no longer be regarded, as was 
unhappUy the case in formec days, as a mere search for anacuioe. 
The toa found is of value, whether to history, art. or science, but Ac 
citcumstaacei of its finding are of even more evidential wo^. ihe 
ideal excavation is one in which all Ae evidence is wogm^d and 
recorded, a task which demands no ordinary de we of imowledgc and 
experience. It follows that such work should not be lightly undertaken, 
for wiA the best of intendens it is easy to do niore harm thw good. 
The choice of a site Aould not be at haphazard, but made with a par- 
dculac problem in view. No work should be begun without the super¬ 
vision of an archacobgist competent by reason of his experience a^ 
peneial knowledge to direct every detail. Provision tnusc be made tor 
complete and accurate record by measuremenu, drawings, and pnoto- 
arapb of all evidence disclosed. Supervision must be continuous, and 
a necessary coaditiou of all wch work is that its results should be pub¬ 
lished as promptly and completely as possible. Where an excavation 
extends over a series of years, annual reports of the progress n^e 
Aould be issued, leaving the final concluuons to appear at the close 

of operations. ,, . li 

Archaeoloccal excavation is only possible at a very cwisiderable 
expense of erne and money. The excavator who obtains his results 
wiA the least expenditure of ciAer is to be commended, but oxUy on 
the understanding that Ae results are really obtained. A supc^c^ 
examination is worse Aan useless. But since every excavaeon should 
have for its modve a definite line of inquiry, the ewent of work on any 
site will vary according to the conditions. No hard and use rule can be 
laid down, and indeed Ae point is one on whiA complete agreement is 
not to be expected. However Ais may be, it« at any rate cwdenc Aat 
something lie a general agreement on Ae direcdoa of archaeological 
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iiKjuiry in Britain would be of the oeacest possible value. By such 
means the energies of all the aichaedogiral sociedes and msdtudom 
of the country might be concentrated on a definite progranune of 
research, In which all might take part, avcadi^ side-issues and useless 
repetidoas. The publscadon of results in a moR or less unifonn manner 
should not be imposnhle to achieve, and would not only be of signal 
advantage to oursdres, but could not fiil to commend ouc Bridsb 
school of archaeolc^ to the learned of other nations. 

Sa pHBftS, AMi^uarits Journal, 1939 


LONG-BARROW TONERS 

The excavation during the past summer of the Nucbane long- 
barrow in Hampshire has proved exceptionally important for the under¬ 
standing of a diitinctivdy British type of prehistoric moniunent (writes 
Jacquetta Hawlcea). 

These burial mounds, in shape resembling a calabash pear halved 
longitudinally, were the cbaracterisdc form of sepulchre for the fint 
Neolithic fanning people of southern England. Most of them must 
have been raised round about 4,000 years ago. 

Although a less familiar part of our landscape «han the later round 
barrows, mere ut plenty of them to be seen on tke southon downlw^. 
It had already been suspected that the piling of the last mound of chalk 
and soil was often only the last stage in a complicated fhnerary pro¬ 
cedure, and this is what the bhUiant digging at Nutbane has proved. 

Sat on Fire 

The tribesmen seem first to have et ecte d some kind of wooden ritual 
enclosuR at what was the broad eastern end of the mound, and then, 
behind it, an embanked mortuary chamber wheR they laid the bodies 
of two middle-aged men and a cKild on a brushwood bed. 

It is impossible to tell how long rise burials weR left in this condition 
before the ritual enclosuR was succeeded by a larger and probably 
roofed, wooden building (when presumably relatives met to celebrate 
the fuDjera]) and the momia^ chamber itself fenced in with uzeable^ts. 

The fourth body, chat ofanother middle^ged man, was added with 
some disturbance of the other corpses. The rime bad now evidently 
come to seal the whole grave off; the entrance to the mortuary was 
blocked befoM it was piled with earth and chalk dug from deep 
fiankic^ ditches. 

The wooden building was then sec oa fixe, and masses of chalk 
thrown into it while the fiames wen still lea^ug. So clear are the marks 




of burning char it is possible to wU that the wind was blowing from the 
aortb“west while this dramatic phase of the interment was carried 

out. 

Rnally, the side ditches were extended westward to complete the 
tail of the mound and bring it to a total length of about 170 ft. The 
excavation was carried out by Mrs, F. dc M. Vacher on behalf of 
the Ministry of Works. The Observer, October 19, 2^58 


SELBCTIVB OR TOTAL? 

The dcstnicriveness of excavation imposes Umications on the activi¬ 
ties of the begianct and the expert alike. Not even the most experienced 
excavator can extract everything from a sitei something must always 
escape him- Yet ar^eologicS technique is constantly improving, 
and it may be that the excavators of the future will think our 

S resent methods as inadequate as we think the methods of the' barrow- 
Iggccs* a century ago. They may be able to recover what we to-day 
lose. For this reason, therefore, we should benute to excavate unless 
we can be reasonably certain of saining thereby new knowledge. We 
should in fret follow in general the advice of the lace Professor R. G. 
CoUingwoo^ to dig omy in order to find the answer to a specific 
question. 

The type of excavation advocated by Professor CoUingwood u 
se/Mive; i( serves, ^at is, to give the main frets about the culture and 
chronology of a community, without going into details. It needs reU- 
dvely Dtue work, time, and money to excavate a site In this fashion, 
and tor these reasons it is the most common type of excavation prac¬ 
tised in this eouucry. 

Selective excavation, however, is not enough, for it provides only a 
skeleton of knowledge. From dme to time someching mOK is needra, 
to enaUe us to see w lift and history of a typical community in all iu 
details. For purpose, therefore, ^ere must be Mai excavation, the 
stripping of an enure site, layer by layer, down to bed-rock. This 
operation, unlike selective excavation, does not seek to answer any 
questions about the sice; rather, it seeks to answ^ all the possible 
questions. 

R. J. C- Atkiwsoh, Field Afthaeology. 1946, Methuen and Co. Ltd. 


THEY SEE WHEN HYPNOTISED 
Two men and two women will dig to-day for treasure which they 
*$aw' when hypnotised. 
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£y to-njgHt tb«y expect to tuve found i mrtaM>ound filled 
vdeh sUyer coiru which was buried by refugee during the Refbr- 

madon m the idfii century. 

ICthe casket is unearthed it will bring success to a ^ntasde experiment. 

For the site o( the treasure, the bun^ of the casket and the Benedic¬ 
tine monks in their flowing robes were all 'seen* by the four assistants 
of an archaeologist who had put tKi»m mr/i «* deep relaxation’ hypnotic 
state. 

The archaeologist said yesterday: 'It aad incredible 

but by putting my assistants into a form eC gance on these historic 
sires I have bea a^ to send their mindi inr^ the past. They have 
been able to describe and make sketches of things which happened 
during the Norman Conquest*. 

The archaeologist and nis team are working on two sees near the 
ruins of a suppow haunted huadng lodg& Four of the assbtants— 
a married a young man and a voussg mrl—have all been hypno¬ 

tised there. Tney were able to descriDe the lodge as it was in the ]6ch 
cenrury. 

'TWe is no mental telepathy in dm,' said the archaeologist. 'I leave 
my assistants to gather their impressions from the past and men I apply 
them to my own knowledge of thoe historic rites. In this way I know 
exaedy where to excavate- 

Ddty Skeuh, August >8, 19$^ 

USING THE VIRCULA DIVINA 

As toon as the person’s foremost foot comes near the attracting body, 
the end of the rod is repelled cowards the £xe; then open the hands a 
little, replace the rod. and approach nearer, and the repulsion will be 
contiaued until the foot is oa or over the attracting booy. 

‘When this is the case the rod will first be repelled a Ix^, vin, a or 
3 inches, and then be attracted towards the body, i.e., its end 

will be drawn down towards it 

When it hath been drawn down, it mun not be thrown back without 
opening the hands, a fresh grasp beir^ necessary to every artracdon, 
but then the least opening of^ naad is sufficient. 

As long as the person stands over the attracriog body the rod con¬ 
tinues to be attracted, but as soon as cbe fbrefbot is b^ond it, then the 
rod is drawn backward to the fr ee. 

Metals have difierent degrees of attracrioo; is the strongest, next 

copper, then iron, silver, dn, lead, bones, co^ ^prioga of water, and 
limestone. 

7 %e GtnAefnan's Magazine, November, 17^1 
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THE MAGIC BOX 

1q a nia'Sodden beside tbe Great North lUud near Water 
Newton, Hunts, a dowser pitted his aodent art on Saturday against the 
new science of ^ctronics. And. be it lamented, it was yet another case 
of man beu^ beaten by the machine. 

Tbe contest was the outcome of a description. In The Daily Tblb* 
GHAWr of Sept. 15, of a ‘magic box’ produced in the Laboratory for 
Archaeology and the History of Art, Oxford. Tlie box detects buried 
objects by magnetic readings. 

Mr. Philip Raine, chief chemist to a London him of cable manu* 
Gctureis and electrical engineers, discovered a few vears ago that he 
has the power of divining. He promptly issued a cKallense ro a contest. 

He has used his powerIre^uently to &nd lost cables and other objects. 
He claimed that, with nothing more elaborate than two metal rods, he 
could do all that the machine could do. 

Dr. Edward Kail, Director of tlie laboratory, and Dr. Martin Aitken, 
hij deputy, who recently successfully used the new instrument on an 
archaewgseal site in Cyprus, were sceptical about dowsing. But they 
were suiCcierttly impressed by Mr. Rahie*s claims, smeeriry and scien* 
q£c background to consent to a trial. 

The site chosen was on the outskirts of the Roman dty, Durobrivae. 
Earlier this year tbe *box‘, a transistorbed proton resonance magne¬ 
tometer. locared a pottery kiln there ii ft. b^ow the ground. The spot 
was dug. the kiln was foitnd, and later the excavation was Med. The 
ground was restored. 

Rteelioft Marktd—Pattern ofPc£S 

Two areas, zoo ft. by io ft., had been marked. One contained the 
kiln, the other was unexplored and only the scientists knew in which 
the kiln lay. Mr. Raine produced two pieces of thin brass rod, eaeli 
with an end bent so that it could swivel. 

He had not taken more than six paces before the rods, held horizon¬ 
tally, folded in towards hb chest. He stopped. The spot was pegged. 
A minute later there was another reaction. Again the spot was marked. 

Then It was seen that some of the marking pegs were beghuung to 
assume a kind of pattern. By the dme hb survey of this section was 
complete, there were a score of pegs, eight of which formed a rectang¬ 
ular outline with one end curved. 

He moved to the section containing the kiln. Several dmes the rods 
reacted. But over the kiln there was no reaction. 

Then the ‘box’ was brought into action. The i^ickering of pointers 
on dials and the recording of readings on the ’plot’ may not have been 
so spectacular as the rods. But (be result was dedsive. 
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Dr. A itken brokfi to Mr. Kaiae the news that be had missed the kiln, 
and dial there was no relation between readings and p^s. Mr. Itaine 
cook his defeat like a sportsman. accept that,* he saiZ am very 
disappoince<k' 

DaUy TeUgraph, Kovember 17, 


EXCAVATION 

Bftaking up Ammr contntt, hoping to Uu 
A cortiaor oy wkat the verhuen dropped, 

A Tuhhed com or a broken pot jliuiRrntfe 
The hours before an ere stopped. 

Foundations rmain, udtatevrr disaster 
Crushed this commcrdet eity. Sftattinp 
tVilh a trou^i end shovel poking at fiasur. 

Jjind the Empire stitl rotting. 

And what o/uStl think, wilt our old soueepans 
Pass Arough the hands ^ learned m/esscrsi 
Will our hat/penntes rofled under jloorboards^ brass pins 
And buttofu, please new possessors! 

An eeropkme slides throi^h Ac clouds across the sky. 

Supposing, I dunk, mm go on building. 

Supposing new dtiet rise where old ones die. 

But that supposes everyAing. 

JtTUAN MiTCjmi, Tilt TTmes Literary Supplement, 

February ao, 
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ANTIQUARY IN CHURCH 



ANTIQUARY IN CHURCH 

A Huli IcwJy hermitage 
Gothic snd the fresh New Birth 
Heartily Sick o( Gothic 
Gothic Vastly Great 
All English CO he Gothuh 
Other man cf Gctkk Grace 
The Sisters 
Regttihium 

Camden at Lcwea— 

—et Peterborough 
The Noviomaguss 
Cambrians at Strata ^orida 
Kendsh Tracery 
A new church in Mewcasde 
Sacrilege and Robb^ 

Walf-ue on Westmijutec— 

—on Sdliibury 
Walpole and Painted Glass 
Those Puseyices 
Praise In Epitaphs 
Kill’d by Icicle 
Sir Dudiy Digges, Knight 
Hii sister Margaret idip 
The Spiritual Railway 
St Dunscan’s Tongues 
A faultless ruin 

Gnve-stoces of Married Persons 

Fourteenth Century b Kent 

The Moonlight Cross 

Wini&ed's Dukkeripcn 

That calm wee door 

Clayton Village 

An Archoeclogieol Piatie 

A &ee Bel&y 

BeU-swarmu 

For the Queeoe of Skous 

For the Dealers in Tobacco 

Wrockes of Walsingam 

R^ency Pride 

Taking Part in History 
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A LITTLE LOIVLY HERMITAGE 

A liitle Imiily HenniUM tf w, 

D^ume at a daU, hard by a fortOi Air, 

Tar fiam resort ^peapte, that iTi pas 
In frauelt to tadfioe: a Uttk 
There was an kafy ChappeQ e^fyJe, 

Wherein the Hermiu iwi/ want to say 
His half thin^ each mome and eaentyae: 

Thereby a Cnrisian streama did iendvaUv, 

WhichJrcm a sacredfitaitame welleJforth elway. 

there, the IttiU house Aeyjdl, 

Ne iookefor ertiertainement, where none was: 

Rest is theirfoast, and aU ihit^s at then will; 

The noblest mind the best eententsnent has. 

Withfoirt disceuru the euettxn^ so they 
Tor that oU man of pkasiBg wardes hadstore. 

And well couldfile kis tongue as smooth asglas; 

He told of Saintes and Popes, and euermore 
He strowd an Aue-Mary cfier and before. 

Edmuhd $pehu>, TV Taerie Queene, t$96 


GOTHIC AND THE FRESH NEW BIRTH 

And mouwhilfi of the world desundi&g ardutectuie, what axe we. 
CO do^ Meanwhile? Aitet all, is there any meanwhile ? Are we not now 
demanding Go^ Archiceccure and crying for the fresh New Birch ? 
To me ic teems so. Ic b orue that cbe world is uglier now than it was 

S years ago; but then people cfaoughc ihac ugnrwns a desirable thing, 
looked ac ic with complacency as a dgn of caviluacioD, which no 
doubt ic is. Now we are no loneer compla^c, but are grumbling in a 
dim unorganised manoei. We mel a loss, and unless we are very unreal 
and helpless we presently begfri to cry to supply due loss. Art can* 
not b< dead so Irag as we fed the lack of it, 1^: and though we shall 
probably cry many roundabout ways for filling up the lad:.; yet we 
dull ac last be driven into the one ri^c way of cooduding that in spice 
of all risks, and all losses, unhappy and sbvish work must come to an 
end. In chat day we shall take Gothic architecture by the hand, and 
know it for what ic was and what it b. 

Wiuiau Moms, Lecture on Gothic Afckitecture, 
Loogmans, Green and Co. Ltd. 
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HEARTTLY SICK OF GOTHIC 
... berwMn 1 am lictftily sick ofGothici—mdeeti I have resolved 
that I uvnt conmbute a sin^ penny townSi any new cliurch unle» 
designed in the Palkdian style^ & having a dome. Btoach spires are an 
abomination co me,—I take no delight in Decorated windows,—yes, 
even deep Ic reverend chancels are works in which I have no pleasure,^ 
it U all numbug every bit of it... Distirutniss ... I maintain is a 

a even on a glass painting,—Pa^ ‘Wailes, Wamingion, & ye 
c Camden Sodeoe non obscandbus..,, 

C. Whistow to Aukbt Wat, October 15, 1847. Society of 
Anti(jueri€S Correspomime, 1844-8 


GOTHIC VASTLY GREAT 

Here also I beg leave co add a few remarks upon churches in general. 
The architecture of most of our old churches is Gothic; yet norwitK> 
standing all the barbarousness of them co whom the order owes its 
name, and the many rudenesses it is itself charged with, this I chink 
may be said for some Gothic buildings, chat they abound with as 
much variety, and somecunes strike the eye as agreeably, as the £nesc 
pieces of the more regular orders. Thus, we consider the best build¬ 
ings we have of this kind in Bngland, there is something vastly great 
and magniilcenc, and something also vastly beaudfui in the composure. 
For instance, if we look upon an inside for a neat structure with pillars, 
where do we see any finer turned chan chose of the Temple Chukh, or 
Westminster Abbey, or the Cathedral of Lincoln } Some chink their 
beautiful caper pillars exceed the more modem bulky supporters 
of St Paul's, which, they say, have little else but the fiutings and capicals 
of the Corinthian order ro recommend them. For a structure widiout 
pillars, nothing hardly equals King s College Chapel, in Cambridge. 
If we look upon an out^e, Peterborough Cathraral, as it now is, 
will scarce yidd to any that I know of; but were it finished according 
to the model which we see in that part that is so, almost all, I think, 
miut submit to ir. This I speak of ^ west aid, which, if it and the 
lantern were finished, would show five steeples in fionc. From the 
east this church likcwe presents lu with a view surprisingly enter¬ 
taining. ... Our old parish churches, indeed, do not often present us 
with anything $0 vasdy fine, but sometimes we meet with a steeple 
among them remarkably elegant..,. Possibly, then, by a nice exam- 
iaacioa of the difierent modes in the Abric of parish churches, the 
dificrent ages when they were in use may be nearly ascertained. 

Thomas Asti*, F.S.A., to The Aniiquitrian Repertory, i$o8 
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ALL ENGUSH TO BE COTHISH 
Next we take nodce of the signal strucmzes whkk each Coimcy doth 
afibrd. Indeed the ItaUans do account all English to be Gefhuh Buildings, 
onely rast... however abaim^ to their advantage above us in 
Mauriab, MarhU, Pophfry, etc. ch^ may admire the art in tome 

English fubricks’, and in our Chachts e^>edaDy.... But well may we 
weep when looking back on our late GW IfV. remembring how many 
beautiful Buildings were ruined thereby.... 

Thomas Fui.i.n, TV History of the Worthies ofEttgUniy i6da 


OTHER THAN OF GOTTfJC GRACE 

Verses written among the ruins of Saint Augustine's Monastery, 
Canterburv; part of wh^ sciie is converted into a Bowling Green, 
and a Cockpit. 

As through eU Austin's fane I stray. 

And ihfot^h his ravag'd groves; 

Co^anioH of my yanAve way, 

Tne fairy Fangy roves. 

She waves her nu^ic wand, t^abt 
His ancient yomp reca/it; 

And rears mn his lofy fine. 

And buiQs his lerdly iMllt; 

His copt'^lad priests, with channt divine. 

The sacred host upraise; 

And gin with taperU holy shine 
His gorgeous altars hlaie. 

Entrane'd in more then mortal Joys 
My ravish'd senses dwell; 

Ok curse on yon uidullow'd noise 
That hreoks the Jdiety speUl 

Sounds as of ruffians dnmk with wine 
C^end my sober ear; 

Ana^other titan ^ ckornr divine, 

Or holy hyrrm 1 hear. 
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Sigkti olhtr than of Gaikit graet 
1 1 «, orfieiud wfi 

And others theni of storied glass, 

Or pillar massy proof. 

AiasI no more the well arch'd aisle 
Extends its lengthen d walks; 

But c*er the desolated oile 
The giant ruin stalks. 

Ajid mid rich sculpture's oroudest charm 
The gadding ivy crawls, 

And scarce with ail iu hundred arms 
Upholds the tolt'ring walls. 

Thus robh'd of fane’s elfin Joys, 

I bade the fane firewal :— 

And curs'd again the unhallaw'd noise 
That broke the fairly spell. 

WiuiAM Jackson, 1757-89 


THE SISTERS 

Written it Reculver 

By the white margin of the tide, 

Lone wand'rei as I stray, 

How five from care, how tranquil glide 
My morning hours away! 

Yet here my not inactive mind, 

What various scenes employ; 

For in tltlj soliutde Ifini 
Variety of Joy. 

Whether amidst these sons of toil 
That plough the swelling sea, 

Oft yonder inch I rest au^ile. 

And Join their jocund glee: 

And briskly whilst Jrom guest to guest 
Goes round the nut^wn ale, 

I listen to the sailor’s Jest, 

Or hear the woodmans tale: 
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Or whether on the htadK-^ 
E^^ger^io hy my 

Ai lennk my liotUss Umhs I Jtretck, 

Am VAcn tICapproachmg tiJe: 

And sometimes hy the winding shore 
I wonder ell Mone; 

And listen to old oceans roar. 

And hear the se^uITs mom. 

And ojiashythe rolling sea 
In thoi^n^ mood I stray. 

The favouring Muse will iign to be 
Comyanioa of my way: 

And, <fi regmdless of the dure. 

She turns my waMritweyet, 

To where, yon brown cliff peering o'er 
The Sister spires arise. 

Ye Sisters then, alas the whilel 
A pitying tear I pay; 

To weep your venermle pile 
Now Mst'ning to decay: 

For ruin.^ill betide the deed ,— 

Usurps each mouU'rmg stone; 

And hastes, with unohsOwied speed. 

To claim ye for his own. 

But ohl—noe let me plead in vain,—^ 
Tk'unhaUow'd deedforbear; 

Ye winds respect the holy fane. 

And you, ye wild wava sparel 

But yet if neither wind not wave 
Respea tha lou'ring wall; 

O son <f commerce MSte and save 
The sea-mark from Hs foBJ 

Lest, homeward bound, shy luckless crew 
Attempt this dan^rous dime; 

And all in vain with anxious view 
The Sister spires explore. 
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And thou with fiuitkss behold 
Thy seed slup dock'd in sand; 
And alflky stores of^lure ^old 
Bestrew the knotting strand. 


But. ohf to winds untaught to hear 
I pour the fivitUss lawy 
To waves unkeet^u! of ny prayrt 
And men more rude than they. 

Ye Sister spires! thougK^lasting shame!— 
Your ruins strew tne plain: 

Te hlot the memery of your fame 
OhUvlon strives in vain. 


For that to latest time consim'd. 

Shall live, shall fiourishlong; 

Your fame in Keate's soft tale enshrin'd, 

And Steilds moral song. 

And aye perhaps, if right I ween, 

This little lay snail tell 
Tc future times, ye once have been:— 

So Sisters fare ye welll 

WtuiAM Jaccsoh, 1757*49 

(T?v AviR towers of Ficulver thurch, a fir»seen tfwiumetit on the norih-easi 
eoat of Kent, were, in the terms of a popular legend, built by an Abbess of 
Davlngion Priory at a tnemiia! to her twin sister who died In a shipwreck off 
the eoasl. For many years they were preserved solely as a shlp^merk.) 


REGULBIUM 

Once more ye mouldering walls with ivy clad. 

Ye awnh’ling relicks of antiquity, 

I greet ye with a verse; onee more I tread 
With mournful reverence your teered bounds. 

And view your seaUer'dfagmerjts strew'd aroundl 
And thou fair monument of piety, 

Bear'd in a distant and more pious age. 

Whose sister spires raise high their stately firms 
To guide the seaman, and to grace the view, 
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Tkte ICC I heill—long hast thv hom the reg« 

Of tlemenis iCftAind to wctk thy fall; 

Long have the roving winds aid wuhtng tides. 

The iron-armed frost, and driving rain. 

With all their iead ariillery essay d 
To lay thee in the dust; ih^ strove in vaird 
Still firm thou stmtd'st, tho^ tom wish many a rent 
Deform, end many an honour swept away. 

But though no local monuments remain. 

And ocean occupies shy former site; 

Yet shall seme tokens of Ay endent stase. 

Descend to future ^es, ana he Aewn, 

In cabinets of antiguarian weakh; 

For lo, yon S^oup slow movii^ on (he heoA, 

With tatter^ garments, floating ia the wind. 

Congenial wiik the scene, whose semhirtg eyes 
latently fisted upon the yellow sand. 

There freaueni find, ww'd by Ae briny wave, 

Reliclu oj aeseiins Rome, ana endent t^s,— 

For rich in buried treasure is the soil 

By winds and tides overthrown,’—full many a coin 

Impress'd with Caesar’s sm^e, gold or brass, 

Or silver, or eleesrum, swelu their store: 

Full many an implement ef little worA 
Original, but predous mai by time. 

Ana riA wiA verdant rust, repay the search. 

These when the turious traveller arrives 
Their nJe possessors bring, well pleas’d to Aartge 
Relicks ^dKieni Rome, for Beidsk pence, 

Caesarfor George, or silver roundels smooth 
Without Impress, current, though never coin’d. 

K. FfiSMAS, Retulbium, a poem wiA m Historical and Deserip^ 
live Account of the Roman Station at Faculver, in Kent, i8zo 

{Here again is referee lo the twin towers, hut moreponipilatly to the many 
discomUs tf ofuiguitiei in the area of Ae Roown firtrtss wimin which the 
mtdievol ehtrek stood md still An^.) 


CAMDEN AT LEWES-^ 

Yet ctere ai« 6 ChurclMS nill remaiiung in the town, amongst wUcE, 
not (hi &om the Castlt, there $tands bmwb it a little one ^dte desolate, 
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Mid overgrown with bramble, in the walls whereof arc engraven 
in arched work certain rude verses in an obsolete Character; which 
imply, that one Mt^nus^ descended of the Blood Royal of the Dance, 
caSjtacmg a solitary life, was there buried. But here take the verses 
themselves, tho' imperfect, and s¥”S’ if 1 o^y » »y« w“h the 
joynts of dte stones. 

CUuSilur hU miles Danorum regia proses, 

Magnsu nomen el, magnae nota pregeniei, 

Deponens Magnm, prudemior induit agnm: 

Praepete pro vita ft parvulus Anaehorita. 

Here lies a Knight of Denmark’s royal blood, 

Magnus his name, whence his great race is showed. 

Rmigning ah his grandeur he became 
Hermit from soldser, and &om wolf a lamb. 

WauAM Camdbn, BrfMn/ud, 1586, ed. Gibson, 169$ 

-AT PETERBOROUGH 

So that of a Monastery it became a Cathedral Church, which, if you 
survey its building, is very hne, even in respect of its antiquity; its 
Front is noble ana majestic, its Cloisters £ne and large; in the Gl^s 
windows there is represented the history of Walpker, the foiuider, with 
the succession of its Abbou. $t Mary's Chapel U a large pwee of build¬ 
ing. and full of curious workman^p: and the Choir is ve^ fine; 
v^rcin two Queens, as unfortunate as could be, Catharine or Spain, 
and Af07 Queen ^ Scots, lye interr’d, finding rest here from all their 
miseries. 

WiLU&M Camdbn, BnVenffitf. 1586, ed. Gibson, idpi 


THE NOVIOMAGIANS 

To write all that was seen and said on this day would be to produce 
a much better gidde-book than at present eodsts. They exammed the 
Abbey from its commencement in the Bast, to its extreme extremity 
in the west, and found in every inch of its long leogth matter to interest 
and del^t them. Apart the variety of styl« which it presents, 
and its general effect, there are numerous minute points in the Abbey 
to occupy the attention of those who Jmow 'how to observe\ The 
carving in some of the chapels is exquisite, (infinitely better, bv the 
way, uan that afterwards «c)ubited by our Chairman at dinner) and 
cannot be coo highl y praised. Part of the cloisters which remain, 
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(actachoi to the aoath traosept)» comaiii some very curious interseetiiK 
semicircular arches. The power of this building to induce poeticu 
feelings in the specomr is scrild^y exemplified by the numerous 
verses to be found wichm its walls, have been mo^y lithographed 

by chdr inspired auchon, that is, drawn on scone,—and will proMbly 
be published for the benefit of posterity. The following ij a specimen 
of meir elevated, not to say sublime, character*— 

Thou relict of a by-oom day. 

Whore is the mm that uvuti Jem to s<iy. 

He uers rM, thou moysi post aufoy. 

The bold attempt made in the first line co shadow forth die widowed 
state of the buildiag by a sii^e word, is perhaps, not co be e^^ualled in 
the English language. 

After viewicu tCe Abbey, the members proceeded co Sl Miebaers 
Church to see the monument of the great Lord Bacon. Bacon, as every¬ 
one knows, was • man who *wenc the whole hog', and in the statue 
of him there set up, (to apply the observacioo of another), he certainly 
‘loob the hog he went', lie Reading desk here, displays a stand for 
the hour glass by which preachers formerly regulated their discourse. 
It is not exactly (uiowb if when they gave up dw glass they abandoned 
the bottle. 

Mi/tMts of the i 6 ih Anniuersory Meeting of the Soviommiat Ciuh, 

St Albans, iscjuly. 1644 


AT STRATA FLORIDA 

The scene at the Abbey was at one rim/> a moat interesdng one, 
several ladies having joinW the party. Architects and draughtsmen 
were measurii^ and sketching portioos of old bizildings, one mgmrary 
of the Church was transferring the resemblance of the gateway to his 
sketch-book, whilst another mgnicary lent an acteudve ear to some 
amtaing anecdote of bygone days. Some were loud in their condem¬ 
nation of the ruthless vandalism chat had consigned so beautiful a 
specimen of archirecture co wanton destruction, and fervently hoping 
that the present proprietor would cause the ruins to be carefully cleaned 
out and properly fenced in to prevent any further depredation by relic- 
seeldng tounscs. All seemed to vie with each other who should do most 
towards the advancement of the object of the exairsion; and whilst 
intelligent commoners were measuring the building, an enthusiastic 
nobleman might be seen bnsily washing the tiles and ornaments for 
removal and preservatioa. 

TV Welskmoru September 17,1847 
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KENTISH TRACERY 

The very interescmg Church of Cfur/fum, about half way beeweeu 
Chilham aad Canterbury, and seen rc. from the rail, muse be visited 
ftom the latter dey, m., once there U no seadoii here. 

The nave is paruy E.E., the chancel Dec. (coward the end of Edward 
Ifs reign], ana has 4 windows on either side, die tracery of which U 
very beaudful and unusual. The E. window is the double of one of the 
side windows. Examples of this peculiar uaeery, which has been called 
*the Kentish,’ occur in the hall windows at Penshurst, in the cha^ 
widows at Leeds Casde, and in the windows of the hall at May£eld, 
Sussex. Observe the trefoil moulding which connects the windows 
within. Some of the original stained wss remains, and deserves careful 
nodee; the red and green vine-leaf pattern bordering the li^ts is 
especially graceful. On the N. side is an unknown comb, probably that 
or the bulkier of the chancel, and on the door the very hne brass of a 
knight of the Seprvans &inily, an excellent example of armour, temp. 
Edw. U: on his shield, suicoac, and ailleues or shoulder-pieces, are 
3 wheat screens ot fans, the arms of cite Sepevans. The mailed coif is 
thrown b^ from the head. The ’bauketon^ of leather, app^s at the 
wrists, and again below the ringed hauberck. The ‘poleyns’ or knee- 
pieces are highlv onumenced. There are 3 smaller istb cent. Brnssts 
tor rectors 0? Ciiartham. 

Between the nave and chancel are trefoil-headed hagioscopes. 

In the S. transept is an elaborate monument by RysbracU for Sir 
William Young and hb wife Sarah Fagg; and adjoining arc other 
records of (he Faggs of My stole, aU of vmom it appears ‘exemplaiily 
sadified the ends ror which they were bom'. The N. transept contains 
the monument of Dr. Delangle, 1714, a French refugee, wno became 
canon of Westminster and rector here. The whole of this ch., but 
especially the ehanccl, deserves the most careful examination. 

The village of Chartham is built round a green, on ceie side of which 
is the 'Delangle House/ built by the Doctor, and marked by a bust of 
Charles U, with sceptre and ciiskon, in a niche over the entrance. At 
^e back o( the village is a large paper-mill, the smoke from which is 
conspicuous throughout the wheJe valley. 

In one of ^ first discoveries of enormous fossil bones which 
attracted the attention of the learned was made at Chartham in sinking 
a well, and gave rise to various speculations. 

On the Downs above the village, W., a« some relics of a number of 
tumuli called Danes' Banks, the greater pari of which were examined 
by Mr. Faussett. S. of the tumuh the Downs are marked by entrench¬ 
ment lines which cross them &om E. to W. 

MUftRAv’s HaiJbook for Treve}Urs in Kent ani Sussex, 1838 
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A NEW' CHURCH iN NEW'C 4571 E 
Two glagt windows luve been r«c«ndy placed in die new 

church of Sc Peter, Newcastle, the woric of Mr Wailes of that town. 
One U in the fKan^l, anA contains the 6guree of the Aposdes St John 
and Sc James the Greater. As this pan of the church contains six win* 
dowa, of cwo lighf* each, the opportunity is presented of depicting the 
Twelre Aposda.... The od^ specimen of Mr Wailes*s an is an 
obituary window, to the memory of the lace Vkar of Newcastle, die 
£rst d the kind, it is beliered. in the diocese. The Andideacon of 
Norchumberlandi at his late visitation, very judidoualy recommended 
dm specimen of memorial, which £bnm at once a pious testimony to 
the departed, and a rich and appropriate ornament to the builoing 
where it is placed, and thus makes the indulgence of afi^onace regret 
on the pare of the survivors subservient to the permastenc dccoradon of 
the house of God. 'Hie window is about seventeen feet in hdght, by 
nearly six ieet in breadth, of the decorated style of the early Mtt of the 
fourteen^ century, and emsUts of three Ughis, surmounted by three 
... The window b placed at the extremity of die south 
ai^, and whilst it b most creoicablc to the skill and abllip' of Mr 
Wailes, it forms, at ^e same time, a remarkably interesting focuce o( 
the intenial decoracioQ of the building. The Church b just completed, 
and there is but one o^nioo concerning it. that, tot beauty and 
correemeas of architecture, it b not surpassed by sicf church of the 
same dimensions in the North of £ndand. Neariy ono*Aalf of the whole 
accommodadon, which is a^pced mt i.aeo persons, is to be devoted 
to the gratuiroos use of (be poor. 

7 %e GtiuUmans March. 3^43 


SACRILEGE AND J^OBBERV 
Ten Pounds Retaord 

WHEREAS, on the Ni^t of Wednesday or Thursday last, several 

Pieces of 

STAINED GLASS, 

Containing andent Heads and Hgures were felomously stolen and 
Removed &om the South-East Window of die 

Parish Chmh of 
Ali Saints, Northstrert 
in this City 

A Resvard of TEN POUNDS will be paid by the Churchwardens 
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of th« said Pahsh co any Person, or Per&ons who shall give such lnfbr> 
madoQ u will lead to che Convicdon of the Offenders 

York. October 14. 1842 
P. J. SttAW, Aft OW York Church: All Halhu^s in North Sfrect, 1908 


W^POLE ON IVBSTMINSTSR- 

Berkeley Square, January 5,1780 

... The picture found near the altar in Westminster Abbey, about 
three years ago, was of King Sebert. I saw it. and it was well preserved, 
with some omers worse; but they have foolishly buried it again behind 
their new altar-piece; and so they have a very fme tomb of Anne of 
Cleves. close to me altar, which they did not know till 1 told them whose 
it was. thou^ her arms are imon it, and though there is an exact plate 
of it in Sandfotd. They might at least have cut out the portraits and 
removed the tomb to a conspicuous situation; but thoum this age is 
grown SO antiquarian, it has not gamed a grain snore ot sense in chat 
walk: wiotess as you instance in Mr Grose’s^Legends*, and in the Dean 
and Chapter reburying the crown, robes, and sceptre of Edward I. 
There would surely have been as much piety in preserving them in 
their treasury, as in consigning them again co decay. 1 did not know 
that the salvation of robes and crowns depended on receiving Christian 
burial. At the same time, the Chapter transgress that Princes will, like 
all their antecessors; for he ordered his ton^ to be opened every year 
or two years, and receive a new cere>cloth or pall; but tliey boast now 
of having enclosed him so substantially, chat W ashes cannot he vio¬ 
lated again. 

It was the present Bishon-Dcan who showed me the pictures and 
Anne's tomb, and consulced me on the new altar*piece. I advised him 
CO have a li^c octangular canopy, like the cross at Chichester, placed 
over the cable or altar itself, which would have given dignity co it, 
especially if elevated by a flight of steps; and &om the si« arches of 
the octagon. I would have had a semicircle of open arches that should 
have advanced quite to the seats of the prebends, which would luve 
discovered the pictures; and through the octagon itself you would have 
perceived the snrine of Edward me Coniessor, which is much higher 
chan the level of the choir—but men who ask advice seldom follow 
it. if you do not happen to light on the same ideas with themselves. 

P.S. The Houghton pictures are not lost—but to Houghton and 
England! 

Letters oj Horace Walpole, XCII. To The Rivd William Colb. 

Everyman edition, 1948, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 
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-ON 

Strawberty Hill, August 24,17^ 
I shall heaxdly lament with you, Sir, die demolition of those beauti¬ 
ful chapels at Salisbury. I was scandalised long ago at the ruinous 
state in which they were indecently sufiered to remain. It appears as 
strange, that, when a spirit of restoration and decoration has taken 
place, it should be mixed with barbarous innovation. As much as taste 
has impeoved, 1 do not beUeve that modem execution will equal our 
models. I am sorty chat I can only regret, not prevent. I do not know 
the Bishop of Salisbury even by sight, and certainly have no credit to 
obstruct any of his plans. Should I get sight of Mr Wyatt, which it is 
not easy to do, I will remonstrate against the intended alteration; but. 
probably, without success, as I do not suppose he has authority enough 
CO interpose efTeccualiy: still, 1 will try. 

It is an old complaint with me, Sir, that when families are extinct, 
Chapters take the freedom of removing ancient monuments, and even 
of selliju over again the sites of such tombs. A scandalous, nay. dis¬ 
honest S>usi, and very unbecoming clergymen! Is it creditable for 
divines to tr^c for consecrated ground, and which the church had 
already sold 1 1 do not wonder chat magni£cent monumenu are out of 
fashion when they are created so disrespectfully. You, Sir, alone, have 
placed several out of the reach of such a kind of simoniacal abuse; for 
CO buy into the church, or to sell the church s land twice over, breathes 
a similar kind of spirit. Perhaps, as the subscripdon indicates taste, if 
some of the subicriMrs could he persuaded to object ro the removal of 
the two beaudful chapels, as contrary to their view of beautifying, it 
might have good elfet; or, if some letter were published in the papers 
ag^c the destruction, as barbarous and the result of bad usee, it 
might divert the design, I zealously wish it were stopped, but I know 
none of the Chapter or subscribers. 

Letttrs o/HortKe Walpole. XClV, To Rjckah* Gouch. Everyman 

edition, 1948,). M. Dent and Sons led. 


WALPOLE AND PAINTED GLASS 

Strawberry Hill. July 20,1745 
I am returned to my Strawberry, and find it in such beauty, that I 
shall be impaderK dll I see you and your sisters here. They must excuse 
me if I don’t marry for tKcir recepdon; for it is said the Drax's have 
impea^d fifteen more damsels, and rill all the iohes of matrons have 
finished their inquest, one shall not care to make one's choice: I was 
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goicK CO uy* *tbiow one's handketchief/ but at present chat term 
would ^ a little equivocal. 

As 1 came to town (&om Mistley) I was extremely entertained with 
some excursions I made out of the road in search of antiquities. Ac 
Layer Mamey is a noble old remnant of the palace of the Lords of 
Muncy, with three very g;ood tombs la the church well preserved. 
At Messing 1 saw an extreme fine window of painted glass In the church: 
it is the dudes prescribed in the Gospel, of visiting the sick and prisoners, 
&c. I mistook and called it the seven deadly sins. There U a very old 
tomb of Sic Robert Messing, that built the church. The hall-plaoe Is a 
ftagmem of an old house belonging to Lord Grimston; Lady Luckyn 
his mother, of fourscore and six, Eves in it with an old son and daughter. 
The servant who showed it Cold us much history of another bcothec 
chat had been parson there; this history was entiiely composed of the 
anecdotes of the doctor's drinking, who, as the man told us, had been 
a hlcoti. There ace some Scotch arms taken from the rebels in the *is, 
and many old coats of arms on glass brought from Newhall, wluchnow 
bebngs to Olmlus. Me Conyers bou^c a window there for ooly a 
hundred pounds, on which was painted Harry the Eighth and one of his 
queens at full length; he has put it up at Ccpchall, a seat which he has 
bought that belonged to Lord North and Grey. You see I persevere in 
my nenldry. T'otW day the parson of Rigby*s parish dii^ with us; 
he has conceived as high an opinion of my skill in geneal^les, as if 
1 could sav the first cluprer of Matthew ^ heart. &gby «ank my 
health to Jiim, and chat 1 might come to be garter king at arms: the 
poor man replied with great zeal, *I wish he may with all my heart*. 
Certainly, I am bom to preferment; I gave an old woman a penny 
once, who prayed that I might Eve to oe Lord Mayor of London! 
What p easM me most in my travels was Dc Sa^*s parsona^ at 
Witham, which, with Southcoce's help, whose olu Roman Catholic 
father Eves Just by him, he has made one of the most charming villas 
in England. There are sweet meadows falling down a hill, and rising 
again on t'other side of the prettiest Ettle winding stream you ever 
aw. 

Utters oj Hmu Walpcle, LXXVIII. To Gbokgb Mohtagu. 

Everyman edition, 1948, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 


THOSE PUSEYITBS 

Oh chose Puseyites, the mischief they have done! It wiE cake $0 
years to undo it; & this when things were going $0 nicely (It b an old 
saying that God Ahnighcy sends vittles but the Devil sends Cooks: 
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& so h&re, people were naturally taking up cHureli views, wjien these 
fools, by beginning at the wroi^ end. come in & hileh their case. 1 
really have no padence with them. 

C. Wmffrow to Ataeai Way, June ao,?i8*4. Saeitty of 
Aniiquaries Ccrrtspcndence, 1844^ 


7N EPITAPHS 

It is too much the habit to under>esdmate the praise which is couched 
in an epiuph; yet the epitaphs, in England at least, are few in which the 
encomiums bestowed in ch^ would not be borne out by the testimony 
of chose who were acquainted with the persons who are the subjects 
of them. 

Tub R.?vd Joshua Huntu, F.S.A.. Li^prrr, the Heath and 

Cbarltcn^ 1868 


KILVD BY ICICLE 

Here he Ues 
Bless mv Uiill 
In a sea piekle 
Kill'd hy ickU 
In the year 1776 

Bpitapk, Bempion, Devon 


SIR DUDLY DIGGES, KNIGHT 

Whose death the wisest men doe reckon amonnc the publigM 
calamities of these times. On the 18 day of March, the year uom me 
Virein Mother 1638, he resigned his spirit into the hands of his Maker, 
his body to the pea^uU shades below, in humble conEdence he shall 
awake, rise up, be clothed with immortality, in the dawne of that 
glorious day which shall know noe night. Thou mayest briiold the 
grave of his person, not of his memory, vsdiat was earthly is sunke do wne 
into the lanS where all things are forgotten. But the remembrance of 
his great example wil live, chough duough age. the disease of scones 
as as men, me wimess ofhis d^h this tombe Itselle should dye. The 
story his life may be the rule of ours. His understandir^ few can 
euuall, his vertues fewer will Hee was a pious Sonne, a careful! Father, 
a lovii^ Husband, a fatherly Brother, a courteous ueighbour, a merei> 
full la^ord, a liberal master, a noble friend. Whan after much 
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e3»eneQce gain<d by craveil and an exact survey of che lawes and people 
ofioinigne Kingdomes, hec had inabled himself for the service of liis 
country, observing coo many justle for place, and crosse the publique 
interest if not Joli^ with their private gain, hindering the motion of 
the great body of the Commonwealth unless the inferior orb of their 
esures was advanced thereby, Hee was satisfied with the conscience of 
merict, knowing, good mm only can deserve honours, thou^ the 
worst may attainc mem. His noble soule could not stoop to Anmidon 
nor be beholding to that (though the most eenecus) vice, ibr an occatlon 
to exercise his vertues. Out ot such apprehensions his moderate desires 
confined his thoughts to the innocency of a retired life, when the most 
knowing of princes King James who ever made choice of the most able 
ministers judgemg none more equall to imployments than those who 
would not unworthily court them sent him Em^ador to the Emperor 
of Russia, after his return and some years conscionably spent in the 
service of the Sure, being unbyasc by popular applause or court hopes, 
lie was made Master of the RoUes this did crown liis former actions, 
and though it could not increase his integrity, it made it more con¬ 
spicuous, and, whom his aquainunce b^ore, now the Kingdome 
honoured, if the example of lus Justice had powerful influence on all 
Magistrates, the people who are governed would be happy on earth, 
and the culers in Heaven with Him, who counted it an unworthy thing 
to be tempted to vice by the reward of Vertiie. 

Chilhain Church, 


SIR ANTHONY PALMER KNIGHT OP THE MTH 
ERECTED THIS MONUMENT 
IN MEMORIALL 

of D.Margaret, Sister of Sir Dudly Diggs of Cbilham Casde Knight 
His late loving loved wife whose goodnesse where sliee lived and died 
[iSip] since it cannot be buryed in Putney needs noe 

Epitaph 

Sbee was fayrer then most women wiser then most men neither in her 
owne opinion longer then shee pleased her husband whose onely 
daughter by a former wife shee more loved and cherishc then most 
mouers doe ther owne Fewe wives were so respectful! of their husband 
as shee was Of her brother few sisters so a£:cdonately kindc unto their 
brothers as shee was To her frinds few fnends if any] so cheerefully 
ready to give councell comfbrte or rclcife as shee was to the poore 
upon whose sicknesse lamgn^w blindnesse her charitable hands 
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wrought davly wres liJw miracle for which (no doubt) God bl««d 
iicr mxh a threefould yssuc (John. E>udly, Aniony. like hct cbouchts 
wor<^ worke aU peifocte masaline of which although the bl^ 
tirsc (Uke » h« pious mcdiutions) stayed little in this world the other 
two yetthve like foose fruice of her virtuous knowledge her speech« 
and her uaoK still calling ro remembrance the modest awfoU and yect 
ever wtry plcaang conversation of her whole lyfe that never knew 
mans ill amKTion womans envye 

Chilftatn Omreh, Kml 

THE SPIRITUAL RAJLWAY 
In Memory of Wm Pickering who died Dec. 24 1845 
Aged 30 yean 

Also Richard £dgac who died Dec. 24 1843 
Aged 24 yean 

The line to Heaven hy Christ was made 
IVlth heavenly truth. The rails are laid, 

From Earth lo Heaven the line extends 
To Life Eternal where it ends. 

Repentance is the Station then 
H^ere Passai^ers ere taken hi, 

No Fee fir them is there to pay 
For Jesus is himself the way. 

Goas Word is the first Engineer 
Itwints the way to Heaven so clear, 

Tnrou^h tunnels dark and dreary here 
It dees the way to Glory steer. 

Cod's Love the Fire, his Truth the Steam 
Which drives the Engine and the Train, 

All you who would to Glory ride 
Must come to Christ, in him abide 
In First, and Second, and Third Class. 

Repentance, Faith and Holiness, 

You must the way to Glory gain 
Or you with Christ will not remain. 

Come then poor sinners now's the time 
At any Station on the Line, 

Ifyou'll repent and turn from sin 
The Train will stop an/take you in. 

Lincoln Cathedral 
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ST DUNSTAN^S TONGUES 
He w« a great chymisc. The rtoric of his pulling the deyill by the 
nose with his tongues as he was in his laboratorie, was &motJS in church- 
windowes, Vi^t Gaaad Pia Hilaria, (where it is) delicately described.... 

Of St Dunstan John Aubrey’s Britf Lives, circa 1680 


A MULTLESS RUIN 

The treatment has been absolutely judicious; it has not been furbished 
itp into smug neatness, as has been the case with Tiniem and Kirkstall; 
it is not abandoned to cumulative decay, like Rievaulx. The trees and 
luxuriant ivy are kept within bounds, the debris has been removed, 
the disintegration stopped. As a result, Netley is a faultless ruin, a 
thing of ^o$t unimagbable beauty ... a living poem ... it is 
perhaps the most wholly lovely thing amongst all the abbeys of 
Great Britain. 

R. A. Cram, T/ic Ri/intfd Attcys 0/Great Bfiiaiii, ipod, 

Gay and Hancock 


CRAyE-STONBS OF MARRIED PERSONS 

The study of the Antiquities of this country has lonfi been my 
favourite amusement, ana I seldom pass a summer in the country 
without vissiing every place of note in the neighbourhood, and particu- 
lacly the Churches, in search of Inscriptions, ancient Monuments, and 
other curiosities. 

la the course of these pursuits I have observed, chat on most of the 
engraved brass plates Iai 3 over grave-stones, where they represent a 
man and his wife, amoag the andeac ones the lady takes the right haad 
of her husband, but in t£ose of more modem dace, the husband lies on 
the right of his wife. 

I have some doubt whether this is universally the case; if it is, it may 
be accounted for, from the high honoius paid to the fair sex in the days 
of chivalry; but when those romantic notions began to go out of 
fashion, the husbands seized the opportunity to assert their superiority, 
and th^ wives were removed ^m the place of honour, which the 
male sex for many years maintained. All public addresses to a mixed 
assembly of both sexes, till sixty years ago. commenced Gentlemen and 
ladies; at present it is Ladies and Gentlmen. 

As the teld of my observations is extremely limited, I should be 
much obliged to any of your correspondents whose knowledge on this 
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h«ad U more extemivei if they would &vouc me with answen to tbe 
following questions. 

Rrst, Whctbec they have observed any paracular mode or position 
respecting the right or left hand in those grave places representing a 
mvried couple which have &llen under their inspection ? 

Secondly, Ac what paracular periods were they used ? 

And lasdy, Whether there can be any reason given for thus placuig 
them? 

1 am, Sir, your's, Arc., 

A Lover of Andquicies, 

Le«ef to FsANas GaosB, F.S.A., ? 1807 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY IN KENT 

The nave was not very large, but it looked spacious too; it was 
somewhat old, but well-built and liandsome; the roof of curved wooden 
rafters with great de-beams going from wall to wall. There was no 
light in it but that of the moon streaming through the windows, which 
were by no means large, and were gla:^ with white fretwork, with 
here and there a little figure in very rich deep colours. Two lamr 
windows near the ease end of each aiue had just been made so that me 
church grew lighter toward the east, and I could see all the work and 
great screen be^een the nave and chancel which glittered white in 
new paint and ^ding; a candle glimmered in the lott above it. before 
the huge rood ^c uDed up the whole space between the loft and the 
ehancj arch, There was an altar at the east end of each aisle, the one 
on the south side standing against the outside wall, the one on the 
north against a traceried gail^palnted screen, for that aisle ran on 
along the chancel. There were a few oak benches near this second 
altar, seemingly Just made, and well carved and moulded; otherwise 
the door of the nave, which was paved with a quauit pavement of 
glaaed dies like the crocks 1 bad seen outside as to ware, was quite clear, 
and the shafts of the arches cose out of it white and beautiful under the 
moon as though out of a sea, dark but with gleams struck over it. 

Tbe priest let me linger and look round, when he had crossed him¬ 
self ana given me the holy water; and then I saw that the walls were 
figured ^ over with stories, a huge Sc. Christopher with his black 
b^d looking like Will Green, being close to the porch by which we 
entered, and above the chancel arch the Doom of the Last Day, in which 
the painter had not spared either kings or bishops, and in which a lawyer 
with his blue coif was one of the cmef f^ures in tbe group which the 
Devil was haulu^ to HelL 
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'Yea,’ said John Ball ‘’eis a goodly church and fair as you may see 
'twixt Canterbury and London ai £bc its kind.’ 

William Morris. A Drcctn cfjohn Bali, Longmans, Green 

and Co. Ltd. 


THE MOONUCHT CROSS 

And then he wept, and hb tears fell thick upon his bosom and upon 
the amulet. The eruii was dear enough now. The appalling death of 
hU Bat his love for her, and his remorse for not having jumped 
down the cliff and died with her, had afiecced his brain. He was a 
monomaiiiac. and all his thoughts were in some way dustered round 
the dominant one. He had studied amulets because the 'Moonlight 
Cross' had been cherished by her; he came to Swioerland every year 
because it was associated wi& her; he had joined the spincualiat bedy 
in the hope that perhau there might m something in it, perhaps 
there might be a power t^t could call her back to earth. Bven the 
^vourite occupation of his h£t, visiting cathedrals and churches and 
caking rubbings from monumental brasses, had begun after her death; 
it had come from the fact (as I soon learned) that :ht had taken interest 
in monumental brasses, and had begun the collection of rubbings. 

' Heally, child, you are puzaling me. But I have observed you 
now for some we^, and I quite bcheve you would make one of the 
best rublKrs who has ever held a ball. I am going to Salisbury next 
week, and you shall then make your 4 <Mi’ 

This was in the midst of a very severe winter we bad some years ago, 
when all Europe was under a coating of ice. 

‘But, father,' 1 said, ‘shan't we find it rather cold?' 

‘Well,' said my &ch<r, with a bland smile. ‘I will nor pretend that 
Salisbury Cathedral is particularly warm in this weather, but in winter 
I always rub in kncc>caps and mirtens. I will tell Hodder to knit you a 
full set at once.' 

‘But, father,' I said, ‘Tom Wynne tells me that rubbing is the most 
painful of all occupations. He even goes so far sometimes as to say that 
it was the exhaustion c^ rubbing for you which turned him to dnnk.' 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ said my uther. ‘Ail that Tom needed to 
make him a good rubber was enthusiasm. I am strongly of opinion 
that without enthusiasm rubbing b of all occupations the most irksome, 
except perhaps for the quadrumana (who seem more adapted for this 
exetcise), ie most painful for the mine, the most cramping for the 
thighs, the most numbing for the nogers. tt is a pcofe&uon, Henry, 
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dwnaiiding, above every oiW, enchusiasm in the operator. Now Tom's 
euchusiasm for rubbu^ a$ an arc was from the first exceediugly fiseble.’ 

And in the spring/ continued my father, 'we are going into Wales 
to rub.’ 


WINIFRED'S DUKKERIPEN 

\ need noc describe my journey to North Wales_Before the 

dinner was over another tourist entered—a frcsh-complesdoned 
wung Englishman in spectacles, who, sitting next to me, did ac length, 
by force of sheer ^oo humour, contrive to get into a desultory kind 
of conversation vath me, and, as fat as I remember, he tallwd well, 
He was not an artist, I found, but an amateur geologist and antiquary. 
His hobby was noc like tliac fatal anciquarianum of my father's, which 
had worked so mucli mischief, but t^ harmless quest of fhnt imple¬ 
ments. His calk about his collection of ilmes, however, sent my mind 
off eo Flinty Point and the never-to-be-forgotten flint-built walls of 
Raxton church..,. 

THBODOftB WATTS-DutffON, Aylwiu, Third ed., 1Z99. Hgtdiiason 

and Co. Ltd 


THAT CALM WBB DOOR 

'What arc those wonderfully white roses?* Mrs Shamefoot 
inquired of the Bishop, as she trailed with Kim away. 

In a cottume de catwdraU, at once massive and dusive, there was 
nostalgia in every line. 

'Tn^ bear the same name as the Cathedral/ the BishoD reolied: 
'St Dorothy.' 

Mrs Shamefoot touched the episcopal sleeve. 

'And chat calm wee door?' the asked. 

‘It's the side way in.' 

'Tell me, Doctor Pantry, is there a ray of hope?* 

‘Without seeming uncharitable, or unsympathetic, or inhuman, 
what am I to say ? With a little squeezing we might bury you in the 
precinccs of the Cathedral' 

'But I don’t want to be trodden on.* 

‘You might do a great deal worse than lay down a brass.' 

' With my head on a cushion and my feet upon flowers. Oh I' 
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‘Or d nice shroud one. Nothing bob beccer. And they are quite 
simpb to keep dean.* _ , ,,, 

‘But a brass/ she said, would lead to rubbings. I know so well! 
Persons on all fours, perpetually bendii^ over me.' 

ROSALD PnaANK, Vainglory, 1915. Gerald Duckworth and 

Co. Ltd. 


CMyTON VILLAGE 

This wkltt loot tunning hkt a pariing 
Through failing curves of blond Down^ 

Flax swerved 0^from com by fint walls 
And the churchy liennhh and squat, cooling murals 
Faded pink, lapis lazuli, St. John's white — 

7 ^ patient Last Judgment of Cluniac monks 
Tramping past priory and farm, heal 
Resting m the dust, air smarting with light. 

Eight centuries older, we admire thefrm 
Drawing of fingers and feet, the gravity 
Of Byzantine faces, of ChrisCsfaee.Jtaiiked 
By trumpeting angels, freed of selfpit}^- 
Murmuring over temanesoue to visitors 

Jndiiau Satan riding his hell-horse. nod 
To bishops in pallium and chasuble—on terms now 
With ochre processions of gloomy laity, 

Pause, too, to point, in Freuclwmonnered Sussex, 

To Saxon relic:~-this chancel arch.JbUafe 
Sprayed ever gleaming capitals, 6 reif^r 
As any FrenS Christ in his oval aureole. 

Outsit among tombstones aimed at the South, 

Yews drain up the sunlight, cattle, as if 
Cut out of chalk, M on the fret ct^rK 
Of suep slopes where, low over dew pends, 

Wls cruise the windmills to JVolstonhry and beyond. 

Grount used to it, no longer surprised 

When refumin^ by its contours, the sudden intake 

a ht as the Downs hack away and the fields 
tp to the lane, buttery and golden — 

Bia at the pleasure of finding it the same, 
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Our fltaswc the san\^^-<trrang^ 

As in marri^tf—no m»e Jear in ih night, 

Ncr tht first shock cj SeUghi-^ 

Only antUipated prosjxcts, only seasonal changt. 

AiM 9 Ross, To IVkom it May Concern, 1958, HamUh 

KUinilton I«l. 


AN AR.CHAEOLOGICAI PICNIC 

Iti this high pasturage, the Blunden time, 

With Lady's Finger, Smekewort, Lovers’ Loss, 

And lin^lots-done a Tennysonian chime 
Stirring the sorrel and the gold~starred moss. 

Cool Is the chancel, bright the Altar cross. 

Drink, Mary, drink your fizzy lemonade 
And leave the kingcups. Take your grev Jelt hat; 

Here where the low side window lends a shade. 

There, where the key lies underneath the mat 
The mdefiorejathm 0/ the hamlet sat. 

Sweet smell of cerements and cold wet stones. 

Hassock and cassock, paraffin and pew, 

Green in a light which that sublime Burne~Jones 
Whiiemhet and wondering fiom the glass kiln drew 
Gleams and re-gleams the Trans arcade anew. 

So stand you waiting, Jnckled innocencel 
Per me the squint and squint and Trans anode: 

For yea, where meadow grass is evidence 
WithJiatune ipaiten^y our picnic made. 

One bottle more of fixzy lemonade. 

John Beobman. New Bats in Old Belfiies, ws. Frooi Collected 

Poems, John Mumy Led. 


A FR£E BBLFRY 
This is a helfiy that is free 
for all those that civil be 
and if you please to chime or ring 
it is a very pleasant thing 
lU 


S—C.B.A. 


Then is no music pU/d or sung 
like unro bells ufhen they’re well rung 
then ring your bells ufeti if you eon 
Silence is best for every mn. 


But if you ring In spur or hat 
sivpence you pay—be sure of that 
aniifa tell you overthrow 
pray pay a groat before you go. 


All Saints, Hastings, 175 ^ 


BELL^SIVARM^D 
In sweetest sountls let each its note reveal 
Mine shall be the first to lead the peal 

The public raised with a liheral hand 
We come with harmony to cheer the land 

Stroud, 

Fear Cod, Honour the King- 
Peau and Good Neighbouncod. 

I to the church the living call and 
to the erave do smmon all 

St Nicholas, Brighton, 1777 

When you me ring I'll sweetly sing. 

Prospe^ to all our benefactors. 

Prosperity to this town and parish. 

' ‘ Painswick, 1731 

Our voices shall with joyfd sound 
Make hills and valleys echo round 

In Wedlock bands ell ye who join 
With hands your hearts uniU 
So shell OUT tuneful tongues combine 
To hud the nuptial rite 

St Mery, New Shorehem, 1767 


FOk THE QUEENS OF SKOTTS 
Memd ihat w« did finge at oure parish churchc the ix <^y of Feb- 
rarie b ano 1586 and was for joye that ihe Queenc of Skotis that 
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(Qiiemy to cure most noble Queens Matie and ower concrie was 
beheaded for the wch the Lords God be praysed and I wold to God 
chat all her coidederates weare knowne and cut of by the lyke means. 

Registm ef $t. Botolph, AUgaie 


FOR THE DEALERS !N TOBACCO 
The dealers lo tobacco caused all the bells, in each of the churches 
at Derby, to be rung on the arrival of the news of the duty on chat 
article being taken of. 

Rgghtfrs of All Saiiiu, Derby, April 19, 1733 


WRACKES OP WALSINGAM 
In the wrathes of IVeUinsm 
H'hem should I enuse 
Bui the Qtieen of Walslngum 
tc be guide to my muse'. 

Then thou Prince of WaUingam 
Gaunt ttte to frame 
Bitter plaiiUcs to rewe thy wrenge 
bitter UfO for thy name. 

Bitter was it so to see 

The seely sheepe 
MurdreJ by the ropenine woloes 

while the shee^arJes did sleep. 
Biller was it oh to vetve 
The sacred vyne, 

While the gardiuers plaied all close, 
rooted up by the swine, 

Bitter bitter oh to behould 
the grasse to groo'e 
Where the walles of Walsingani 
So stately did shewe. 

Such were the workes ef Walsingam 
While shee did stand. 

Such are the wraekes as new do ^lewe 
of that holy land. 

Lepeli level! with the ground 
the towres do iw, 

Which with their golJeft glitteringe tops. 
Pearsed oiue with the skye, 
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fVhtr u/tregtUes no gates ate now, 
the wales unn/iowen 
Where ike presse of peeres did passe 
While her/ante was blowen. 

Oules do shrike wher tke stveeiesi himnes 
lalely weer songe, 

Toades and serpenies held ther dennes 
Wker the Palmers did tkronge. 

Weepe weepe o WalsUigam 

Whou dayes or nighies, 

Blessitiges turned to blasphemies 
Holy deedes do ilspites, 

Sinne is wher eur Loii; sate, 

Heaven fumed is to Hell. 

Safhan sittes wher our Lord did swaye; 

Walsingam oh Farewell. 

Anon. 


P£CENCY PRIDE 

The new parish church of St Mary la Bonne ... now completed, 
and opened ibr divine servicOi is beyond all doubt one of che hood* 
somesc structures of the kind. The north front is extremely rich and 
elegant, and consists of a noble portico of the Composite order, sup¬ 
ported by eight rich pillars, and two pilasters, witli a handsome balus« 
trade, exten^g round the whole of the church. The steeple is of 
exquisite workmanship; a square rustic tower supports a oeaudful 
cupola, raised on Corinthian pillars, on the capitals or which are dgbc 
angels, supporting another cupola: on its summit is a small openwork 
tower Bsa vane. The inside of this edifice is superb. The roof of the 
church is Just visible ahove the balustrade: the body is brick, covered 
with Komao cement; the steeple and portico of stone. The north-east 
and west comers have each two composite columns and pilasters; 
between these pilasters are niches, and »ove them an architrave and 
comice. 

Mary la Bonne Church was consecrated, in che year 1S17, by che 
Bishop of London, in the presence of a great number of persons of 
distzncnon. The organ U placed at the back of the altar, and in ^e centre 
of the organ is an open arch. In which is placed a very fme picture, 
painted by Benjamm West, Esq., President of the Royal Academy: 
^ subject it, the Ai^;el of the Lord appearing to the Shepherds.... 

In Broad-street, vulgarly Broad St. Gilesl,.. stands the parish 
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church of Sc Giles in che Helds. The outside of cbe church h&s a rusdc 
basemeat, and che windows of the galleries have sem>drcular heads, 
and over them, a modiUioD cornice. The steeple is one hundred and 
$ixc)^'£ive feet high, and consists of a rusdc pedestal, supporting a 
Doric order of pilasters; and over the clock is an octangular tower, with 
three quarter Ionic columns, supporting a balustrade, with vases, on 
which stands che spire, which is mo octangular and belced. The interior 
is chaste and beautiful; the ornamental ceiling being one of the best in 
the metropolis.. .. 

Nothing, it must be acknowledged, can more sensibly evince the 

E resent trace of improvement chan che conrrasc which may soil be made 
stween our anc i e n c and the more modem struccures in various pares of 
chis metropolis. To mss over che estceeding rude dwellii^ of our 
early fore&thers, che buildings of the middle ages, with storiu project¬ 
ing beyond each ocher as th^ ascended, scilT remind us of che slow 
march of improvement during several ages. A few of them which 
exhibit a specimen of old l^don, remain about BUhopsgate and 
Leadeohall Streets, and particularly in Holywell-StrecCi in the Strand. 
However, it is probable chat another half century will obliterate che 
remembraoce of chcjn from almost every cescimony but the works of 
chose axdsts whose taste, skill, and indefatigable research have preserved 
many rare and valuable representations of che remains of antiquity, no 
longer visible. 

David Huchsck, WaIIu Theugk London, 1817 


TAKING PAP.T IN HISTORY 

A grant made by King Henry II as part of his penance for che 
assassination of Archbishop Thomas Docket is still being paid 800 years 
later, Dr. W. Urry, archivist to the Dean and Chapter Library , at 
Canterbury, disclosed at Hastings yesterday. 

Dr. Urry, who was addressing a meeting of the Sussex Archaeological 
Sodecy, said that when Hcn^ II went to Canterbury onjuly la. 1174, 
CO do penance at che tomb of the Archbishop, his first act was to make 
a grant in perpetuity to the alnuHouscs ac Harbledown, Canterbury, 
worth ;(]i3 6s- 8d- 

He said he had been crying to trace che history of chis grant, and be 
had followed it down through the centuries to w year i 38 i. 

Origin Porgolteii 

He then thought he would see what was happening about it ro-day 
because the almshouses were still there, $0 he rang up the Canterbury 
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Cicy Treasurer and learned that the grant was still being paid to the 
almshouses, although its origin and why It was being done had been 
co^letely forgotten. 

Tbe City Trwurcr told him that he had no idea why the payment 
was beii^ made e^sept that it had always been made. He was able to 
tell the Qiy Treasurer that the payment was *an astonishing survival 
of a Royal grant founded eight centuries ago'. 

Dr. Urry commented: ‘Every time anyone living in the dty of 
Canterbury today pays his or her rates he or she is contribucug 
cowards the penasice made by King Henry II for the assassination of 
Archbishop ^ Becket. ft is like uking part in a piece of history’. 

The Observer, November 2, 
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CREDULOUS INNOCENCE 
OR, FAKES AND LOST CAUSES 

The Vulgar Cockatrices 
Why They Do It 
ThUis fore attUtc Ruhtm 
LaelURuhna 
Bill Stumps again 
Billy and Charley— 

—the nocorioiu scamps 
Eighteen a Shilling 
Every Result was Bad 
Shirticss Jack 
A Person from Brandon 
The Castle Hedingham Potter 
A moral to be drawn? 

And what u the moral? 

The Ghost of Piltdown 
Stonehenge'in^Ucedale 
A good spirit, or bad? 

Vttp ansdecy at Kilbarry 
A use for holy water— 

—and for a toe 
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THE VULGAR COCKATRICES 

I cajuxot withouc Iftughmg remember the oid Wives uies of the 
Vulgar Cockacrices that have beea in England, for I have ofteadmcs 
heardit related coniidently, (hat once our Nation was 6ill of Cockatnces, 
and that a certain man did destroy diem by going up and down in 
Glasse, whereby their own shapes were reflect upon their own ^ces, 
and so they dyed. 

EoWiUm To?SBLi» HUtory 9JPour-fioitd Beasts end Serpents, 2607 


WHY THEY DO IT 

The first [reason], which cakes the lead of all ocbers, is the desire of 
gain; to sell objects, to sell coUecdoos, and to secure for them a money 
coQsideradon in proportion to the completeness and rancy of the 
pretended discoveries. 

The second—self'Conceic {!'amour propn)-, to discover and possess 
chat which no ocher person has discovered or possesses, and above all 
CO publish a sensational report. 

The third—a foolish national pride, which leads one to find in his 
own country everything that has been found elsewhere, and even 
something more. 

The fourth—philosophical and religious prejudices, which, fearing 
the light of truth, lead one to oppose certain studies by exposing them 
to ridicule. 

The fifth—jealousy {la vendetta) of some person whose reputation 
an oppooent wishes to undermine. 

Lasuy—what may be called the love of mysaficacion {i'amour de la 
fumlsterie), the mere pleasure of playing a mischievous Joke. 

Oabkebl 01 MoBTiLLsr, L'Homme, 1885. Reproduced in Robbbt 
MuKBO, Arehaeology and False Antiquities, 190$ 


THISIS FORC AT 7 ZBTO RUBON 

Last October the Dundee Courier published the first news of an 
'important discovery at Glamis* purportii^ to be a ‘Runic record 
of a 7 th century bat^e'. 

It was carved on a flat stone d^ up in a garden in the villaee of 
Charleston, and a photograph oc it was submitted to Lt-Colonel 
L. A. Waddell, the author of various books which have not been 
reviewed in .dnfi^uiVy. 'The first glance showcd^ he says, ‘chat it was 
an imeriptioo in the old Runic writing, and the record disclosed chat 
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it v/as written, not la Scandinavian, like so many of the Runic inscrip¬ 
tions hitherto found in Britain, but in the British language, and 
chronicled a battle on the spot'. The date as^ed was the 7th century. 
Colonel WaddcU transliterated the inscription as follows:— 

STALE: KISTS: KAULT: HERE: JARLS: ALSA: J: LITTLE: TA: 
THE: LA: TWA: AH: (I: M;); 
and his translation was:— 

'The army cists [stone coffins) (of the) killed here; of Earl Alsa (and) 
Earl little. This is the lair (comh) of me twain. Ah) (AJasl). (I: made 

[thisD'. 

Mindful of Glozel we sent the cutting to Professor R. A. S. Macalis- 
cer, who occupies foe of Celdc Philobgy in the University of 

D ublin. His Cfanscriprion was as follows: _ 

STONE CISTS FOUND HERE AS ALSO A UTTLB TO THE 
NORTH. I.M. 

A precisely rinular transcription reached us at the same time and 
independently from a correspondent in Scotland, wifo some amusing 
comments on foe inaccuracies of the one Erst published and of the 
deduedom drawn from it. It is plain that it belongs to foe sa me c lass as 
anofoer which acquired a brief celebrity—THISIS PORC ATTLBTO 
RUBON THE YAREAS SESASSAY ITAINT; aixd foe rock- 
inscription ^ Bamspike in Cumberland which U solemnly discussed 
in Stephens' Nonhtm RunU Monument, pt. a, pp. but which is 

now known to have been a practical jwe—as indeed the shape of Ac 
letters n^ht have sbowm ^ W. G. Collingwood's Nonhumhriea 
Cresses c/tht pre-Nermaw Age, ipay, p. 6d). 

The GUmis inscripdon was evidmely the work of an anci<^uary, and 
there are reasons to suspect a certain individual who died cowards the 
end of foe last century. The initials I.M. (or J.M.?) would probably 
suffice for his identification if anyone should chink it worth while to 
follow up foe ntatcer—which we do not I We publish these facts 
because they were suppressed by the Editor of the Duudre Courier. 

O- G. S. C[rawford] 

Anil^uily, l^rch, 193 0 


LAELIA RUFINA 

D{is) 14 {e»ibus) LaeUae Rufiiuie vixit e(nffos) xUi 
in{en!es) Hi d{ies) vi 

[To the memory of Laelia Ruhna who lived 13 years, 
3 months and six days] 
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Wc may &ir]y look, on the iiucdbed um with su&picioa. For in the 
place its origin is obscure. In the second place, its ceramic character 
is unqucsdociably post-Ilonian. And thirdly, ibe inscriptioa itself is of 
a somewhat tuiexpected kind ... the lettering is by no means above 
suspicion, and it becomes impossible to avoid the fear that the inscrip- 
^n may have been added to the um by a modem hand; it may indeed 
be a copy of a genuine inscription actually found in Rome. 

Chaulbs Roach Smith, Colleeianta Anii^a, V, i86i. ViMria 

Couury Mistcry cj Nojfo\k, J, jpoj 


BUI STUMPS ACAlbi 

Our old frieird Bill Stumps has been busy again in Scotland, this time 
in Fife, where he has successfully planted a nondescript stone object 
on a local paper, having previously carved on it the date (A.D. loid) 
in Arabic numerals! (Bulwin and Scats Pittarial, 24 January, 193d.) 

[O. G. S. Crawford] 
Antitfuity, Match, 193 d 


BJLLV AND CHARLEY-- 

The whole value and interest of an antiquity sometimes consists in 
the ImowledM of how and where it was found, and this system of 
fictitious findmg, in which the terms finding and invention are strictly 
synonymous, has often been turned to proSuble account. 

Some thirty years ago an action was brought by a London dealer 
against the Aiftenattim newsp^t for libel in asserting that a series of 
objecu in his possession were ed. The dealer, like many others, had 

E robably been taken in. He hao purchased for a consideral^ sum a 
rge coiiecdon of objects in lead or pewter, which were said to have 
been found during the formation of a new dock at Shadwell. Many of 
them were supposed to be what are known as pilgrims' si^, and all 
were said, on no mean authority, to he evidently connected with some 
religious proceedings, though it was admitted chat there was a con* 
siderable mconsistency between many of the articles, which, however, 
was CO be accounted tot by their belonging to difierent ages. 

There were crowned monatchs in ^eriastical vestmenu, knights 
in various kinds of armour, archbishops, bishops, priests with mitres, 
croziers, and difierenc emblems, iaccnsc^mps, patens, ewers, reli^uaria, 
and vessels of all shapes, besides numerous medallions and plaques with 
loops for suspension. The great variety of form and the strangeness of 
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some of iKe devices seemed to loise a presumption dut such a ferdUty 
of imagmadon and such dexterity of workmanship could hardly be 
possessed by any single forger, uii therefore chat, diough excepdonal. 
these objects were to be accepted as genuine. 

Unfortunately for such a view, the late Mr Charles Reed succeeded 
in discovering the place of manu&ccure, and even exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries some of the moulds in which the relics were 
cast.... 

The fact is that the whole fraud was perpetrated by a coi^le of 
illiterate mud-rakerr, who prepared their moulds in plater oTParis, 
cast their pseudo-andques in a mixture of lead and pewter, immersed 
them for a short dme in a bach of niche add, and finally, having daubed 
them with a coating of river mud, offered them for sale to enquiring 
anriquaries. 

SiK JOKH Evaks in a lecture to the Royal Insdrudon published in 

Longman s Ma^azine^Dt^mhet, I 8 p 3 

—THE NOTORIOVS SCAMPS 

Such cricks as the foregoing unfold to us a system of chicanery 
doerviog heavy punishment; but still worse frauds are praceeed by the 
firm in ternary Lane, Tower Hill. Ancient scone, bone, and tern* 
cotta materials, are re*wroughc in strange forms by Messrs ' Billey and 
Charley*. Fragments of Samian vessels are made to assume the con* 
tours of beads, spindJe*wliorls, scars and crescents, and of fish and 
/lowers su^ as seiiom swim in the water or blossom on the earth. 

Among otlier of the doings of these impostors is the indsing of 
figures md carving of legends on genuine Roman :egMfac .... 

H. Sm CuMiKO, A Pew Words on Forgeries, Jemifll of th 
Briiish Archaeohgical Asiodolicfi, XXV, i86p 


EIGHTEEN A SHILUNC 

About a fortnight ago a respectable jeweller in this dry, who pur¬ 
chases for me sudi coins and other articles of archaeological interest 
as may come in his way, informed me that a poor labouring man bad 
left with him several fine specimens of fiint artow-hcads, which he said 
had been found in a barrow about 8 miles irom Winchester. On seeing 
them, although great care had evidently been taken to soil them and 
make them look old, I at once said they were modem. As the price for 
the whole was only is., I purchased them, and told nw friend the 
jeweller that he was to let me know if any more were ofieted to him. 
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In a few days the man called again with more spedmem, and wis 
ac once sou up to me. He showed me about eighteen of them, and 

S xd me CO purchase the whole, offering chem at is. I at once chaf¬ 
ed him wiu the dh^acefbl act of selling for and^^ues what be knew 
e of modem manuBcture. For a time the man denied the charge 
scoucly, and said, ‘Why, sir, you can see for yourself what they are ’. 
‘But surely,* said I, ‘you cannot suppose that I can purchase these for 
genuine old arrow-heads ? You are evidently acting dishojicsdy, or have 
been imposed upon yourself.’ 

After a little more pressute he said, ‘A poor man must live, and 
nobody with any knowledge of the flint weapon can be taken in 
Math these,* ‘Why, then,’ said I, 'did you offer them to me?' *If you 
remember,* he said, ‘I did not say what they were, I simply asked you 
CO buy chem; * and such was the case; he hao offered chem ac th^ewel- 
ler*s mop as and<;ues, and told the story of the barrow by way of*proof, 
but with me he was more wary. 

I now pressed him to tell me all about tliem. ‘Where did you get 
chem. Th^ are certainly fine spedinens, * said I.' Did you make them ? * 
The man at length confessed he made chem hims^, and said ^ac 
for a small consideration he would show me the ‘art and mystery.* 
Pulling out of his pocket a small diny bag, he took from it a common 
carpenter'i awl, and the hasp which goes over the suple of a padlock, 
and then taking ftom another pocket some pieces of l^t, he sat down, 
and holding die flinc dexterously between ms ^umb and ffnger, and 
resdag liis nand upon his Imee. he soon formed a heauciful speci¬ 
men. ... The awl ne used for making the angles at the basc» and 
rounding the barbs. The man's skill ai^ quickness were remarlrable, 
being, os he informed me, the effect of several years' practice in this 
art. 1 ought to say that the long portion of the hasp formed the handle, 
and the circular pare the hammer with which ^ broke the flints. 
The man was evidently in great poverty, and probably an idle vaga¬ 
bond, and was making his way to London, and 1 have no doubt mac 
on his route he has left many spe^ens of his ingenuity. Probably this 
notice and the sketch subjoined illustrative of the man s art, may save 
many of your readers from a gross imposition. 

Ckaxlss Coiusa, The Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1S63 


EVERY RESULT IVAS BAD 
When I first lighted on the North London Palaeolitlilc floor, I was 
most careful to (ttp the workmen entirely in the dark as to the real 
nature of my quest. Under these ctrcamstances, I was able to secure 
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$uch aadquines as were brought to light in an easy and pleasant manner, 
without any extravagant expenditure of time or money. After my 
first paper was laid before the AnthoMlogical Instituit^ it became 
general knowledge that Palaeolithic implemencs could be found in the 
gravels and sands of north-east London, and this Imowledge was used 
in an improper way by curio codeccors, who neither knew or cared 
anything for the knowledge which might be obtained from a careful 
examination of the sections and relics, but whose sole object was to 
secure implements at any price and by any means. 

The result of this was, chat the men, who were at first friendly and 
obliging, became very uninesidly, and I was even exposed to personal 
violence, because the workmen could easily get from strangers five or 
ten times the sum I had been in tlie habit of giving. Some of the men 
pawned implemencs and sold the tickeu, others cook implements to 
publi^housea and got beer and gin advanced on them: purchasers 
sometimes went to uiese public-houses, paid the score, and secured the 
cools. In another instance a landlady took several tools as seeuri^ for 
unpaid rent. The men were no better for extra pay, as nearly ad the 
money went into the public-houses, and when drunk the men got 
discharged, and then violent scenes often occurred at cbelr homes. 
Every result was bad. 

WOKTUINOTOM G. Smith, Man. the Primeval Savage, x8pa 


SHIPTLSSS JACK 

... Card xa contained one a^miiied, and several ocher palpable, 
forgeries; No. 13, adjoining, has cwo arrows, found by Mr Tind^ and 
Mr Barugh, good,—most, if not all the rest, were spurious. Card 34 
had one arrow by * Bones,’ as this knave is called by Whitby. In the 
East Biding he is known as Flint,’ and in Norch-West Yorkshire 
he is known as * SKirtless.’ Ke has wonderfuUy Improved since he took 
CO the trade, as might be seen by examining che curious spedmeus of 
forgeries gathered together here from various parts of the coimcry, by 
Mr Rud^Mck, for che purpose of exposing the neftrious trafSc. There 
was a card dated rude, compared to his latter work; yet the 
style as the same, if not so ^she^. There was a scone hammer or 
hacdiet in Mr Tindall’s lot, and there was che sister to it among the 
forgeries, che precise form, sire—even ftie material is che same. The 
latcer, and another of the like kind, were lent by a gentleman of York, 
who had been done, Mr TindalJ had fourteen celts; several were des¬ 
cribed as Irish. No. 6 looked suspidous; if wt compared it widi the 
forgeries, our doubts would increase. The large blue celt was made fot 
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2S. 6d., beautUu] hanunen &r $t. each, and some arrows and spears, 
whose history and place of manufacrure are well known, have been 
sold for zs. e^. Some of those, except to an experienced eye, were 
difficult to detect, and wexe of greater iikelihoCHj umi the Bridlington 
coUecdon. Mi Bacu^, an extensive occupier of land near the afeve 
place, has searched for days together, ana has instruct^ his servanu 
to look over his fields, lOO acres in extern: and although he had at one 
tune six^ flints, mosdy of the undefined kind, yet ne met in all his 

3 loradons very few arrows or spears, and o^y one IwW arrow, 
Mr Barugh found went into Mr Tindall’s coUecdon some time ago. 
Several of thftn were pointed out to us by chat ecnilcman. who after¬ 
wards presented to the York museum thirty, wmch he had purchased 
before ne knew the difficulty of obtaining genuine specimens, 

The Cendeman's Magazine, October, 1857 


A PERSON FROM BRANDON 
A correspondent at Ipswich mencioiu the &cc of flint arrows and 
spear-heads being manufactured at 6e present day at Brandon; and 
sutes chat a person has been travelling with spedntens, many of which 
he has succeeded in selling. Tlie crum is, these rogues are encouraged 
and emboldened by the avidity with wluch collwcors of andquldes 
buy objects, which most of them want die knowledge to understand 
and the experience to discriminate, 

77 ie Genileman's Magazine, October, 18^7 


THE CASTLE HEDINCHAM POTTER 
Even if the BridsK Museum had been next door to the potter and 
Bingham had been commissioned to rcpcoduce some of the rare speci¬ 
mens of early ceramics, it is doubtful whether he could have achieved 
better results dian he did in his remote Essex village, far away from all 
advantages. He copied probably between three and four hundred 
ancient pieces, and the source or sources &om which he obuined lus 
models js yet to be discovered,... 

Bingham made one of his rooms into a museum, and the contents of 
his catalogue prove him to have been a keen coUcccor of old china and 
pottery, spear and arrow flint heads, fossils, prints, books, old deeds, 
coins and curios. 

KSNTtY Cl&y, 'Edward Bingham, potter of Casde Hedingham,' 

7 %e Cattnaiisenr, XCIV. 1934 
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iHis avits «M «./4to, fc-t hi! mrk will, mark yW 

hmid ia m.y » « ■rJiiMl-pcmr-Apoiy «?)■ »/''»>«“■ 

<fe .«»,y 4/Cry^ji-J « C»tfe«yr 

Htw JH f/w Br/*X Museum U among hisjimous ptMO.) 


A MORAL TO BE DRAWN? 

No worknian ev« received »single word of mfomadon &om me 
45 to took or rhdr mjrks of autbenricitv; others, however, were not 
so ciuci^s, but told the men everytog they knew, end wplaiwd 
the vstionl characteristic points of form, mineral condsnon. and 

"'^^con^ence was that carpenters and plasterers, m» who toew 
ho^ nnfferent forms of hLnsner and pun A, speeddy produc^ 
forieries. The fo^ were never made iy the labout«s, as they 
wJ^e without theSry skid M The carpenren ^ 
sold the fomries to the kbonrers fir small sums, a^ the 
resold Che ^nes, often for v^ large sum^ to "“f 
A loverdgn has many rimes been received Sit » ' 

blow of m instance where Sve pounds was foolishly paid for an 

ToS^^’o^rC^tot-^^best geniime tool. a. aids re 
discovery ,.. the genuine Stoke Newington unplwcnis ate often 
kl^-edged, and as often hiahly lustrous At first tfic forg«ies were all 
dull an^ustteless. On this Sa beine made known to the fo'S'" ^ 
vigorously brushed their forgeries al over wth a very hud brush. Oie 
result was an excellent and natural-looking lustre or polish. 

Next, the coUeetots wanted sl^tly abraded edw, some gciiu^ 
tooU^g slkhtly abraded. To meet thia demand the inen Jut ^ 
into ? 3ed sack, and shook the sack wi* sis contamcd’jmple- 
i^ts together with natural scones and sand, csll the tools exhsbsted a 

DfODer amount o{ abrwon. . . 

^Some wise pmon next showed the men that genuine took 
were staiited ochre, caused by the presence of iron m the 
To provide this colour the men kept toe ir^ saucepans 
boilL on their fites-saucepans fifed with forged smpleaienB, old 
rusw^. and other iron ftagments; this gaw the required tin^ 
butiome of the purchasers suspected the tools, and put them agam inW 
boiling water, with the result that the «beoua cciom soon c^ off 
and A the tools grey. Potash ^pved the wbu. 
the men at first boiled the tools after they had brushed them up re 
produce a lustre. 
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The forgen now boiled their unpolished grey tools in theix sauce- 
pins and lushed them up afterward. 'When this was done» r^boillng 
would not remove the ochreous colour derived horn the iron, and the 
longer the cools were boiled the more permanently ochreous they 
became.... 

The moral to be drawn &oiti the &CC8 narrated is—be very careful 
in dealing with workmen, especially London workmen. It is a di^renc 
state of min^ in the county, where fewer penons are on ^e look»out 
for antiquides. But even in the country it is in tlie hjgliesc degree 
inadvisable to inform workmen of the nature and points ofauthenddry 
of stone tools; the whole mischief is brought a^ut by collectors of 
curios airing their superficial knowledge before groups of work* 
men..., 

It is a curious fact in regard to the Stoke Newington forgeries, that 
some of the collectors who informed the workmen of the points of 
auchenddty in scone tools were themselves severely bitten by the 
forgers. This fret should delight the hearts of all audqisaries. 

WOKTRIKOTON G. SMrra, Man, ihe Primtve} Savage, xSp4 


AND IVHAT 1 $ TifB MORAL? 

It is, however, time to conclude this long hiscorv of ingenious fiauds 
perpetrated In every branch of archaeology. And what is the moral 7 
Are collectors to confess to an absolute inability ro protect themselves 
from fraud, and cease coUectisg in despair, or are there still grounds 
for hoping that collections immaculate from forgeries may sdll be 
formed? The case, after all, is not so bad as it apMars, for, great as 
may be cbe forger's skill, not one of his fnuds in a thousand eventually 
escapes detection. By those long versed in any particular branch of 
archaeology a kind of incuidve pcrcepdon u gained which enables 
them almost at a glance to distinguish between the true and cbe false. 
While attaining to this happy sage, the Set of being occasionally taken 
in helps CO sharpen the powers m observadon, so mat the existence of 
forgeries can hardly be regarded as an unmixed evil. The knowledge 
of ch^ esdstenee tends, moreover, to encourage a more minute and 
scholarly invesdgadon of every detail in genuine objects of andquity. 
and assists in creacii^ that juJida] frame of mind which avoids too 
sudden conclusions. !ti cbe advance of science it is hard to say which is 
the more mischievous—to believe coo little or to believe coo much; 
and the true moral of what we have been considering seems to be that 
which two thousand years ago was mundaced by Epicharmus—‘chat 
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the very acrves and sinews of knowledge consist in believing nothing 
rashly*. 

Sni John Evans in & lectutc co the Royal Institudon, published in 

L>n£mn's M^azi/re, December, 


THE GHOST OF PHTDOWN 
Since November I$j3, further mvesdgadons have been made on the 
specimens report^ &om ^ Pihdown gravel, 

These studies, makii« use of several new eechniques, have not only 
confirmed chat Pilwown jawbone is that of a modem ape which 
has been faked to resemble a fossil, but they have shown that the duck 
bones of the brain-cajc, although fairly recent, were fraudulently sMed 
and placed in the gravel 

Furthermore, tlwce is evidence char none of the fossil animal bones 
or teeth, nor the bone and flint implements found with ^e skull, 
occurred in ie gravel genuinely. Evidently they had all been' planted’ 
at the site to suggest that the Piltdown skull belonged to a very early 
period. 

From a case label in the British Museum (Natural History) 


We have laid the ghost of Piltdown Man. who. as it happens, 
nev« fitted very happuy into any sclieme of man’s evoludon, Indeed 
we have gained, because half a dozen new experimental inedtods have 
b«n develop^ whi* will not only make any repeddon of such a hoax 
impossible in the future, but will materially assist the sdendfic study of 
fosuis. 

From a broadcast by Sut Gavzn Ob Bbsh, Director of the Bntuh 
Museum (Natural History), June, 1954 


5 TONEHENGE-IN-UREDALE 
The moon was up now and the bracken in sharp relief against its 
own dense shadows, the death of the moon refleecca on the Iwdscape, 
all the cold terror chat keeps one indoors at night, Monoliths, and 
another black wood on the right, and there is the stone circle in full 
moon%hc on die hillside. All effort and owl-terrors fall away; once 
inside, past the heavy shadows of the entrance, the warm stones 
enclose a diifetent moonlight, the lovely tranquillity of Palmer and the 
poets, a very race moonlight indeed. 
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The scones hold back the bracken as weQ a$ terror, and preserve a 
fine sprii^ turf that is for once the true dark »een carpet of cnc similes, 
and on it stands the ti^tly*buc henge of edn^ons and monoliths, not 
in a aide but a big ten or twdve feet high, sevenry-five feet 

loi^, sdll a little huddfed against the awful winter weather, In the 
cenae chough, a tall monolim stands on three roond steps as though 
no wind ever reached it; a slip, too, from druidical research into ra 
Roman caste, for in a prehistoric circle or horseshoe the 'altar stone' 
is back from the centre, and so it is here, but the monolith dominares 
the scene like a commemondve column in a ^rum and the alrar 
takes second place. Beyond ir, through a screen of cobby tnlithons Is a 
second, smaller elliMc of stones, surrounding a slab like a tortoise, and 
ending in a last enclosure, a b]a<^ cave in the hi^ide, 

BAUAna Jos^, FoUies end Grottoes, 195J, Constable and Co. Ltd. 


A GOOD SPIRIT, OR BAD? 

Anno not far from C^neester, was an Apparition Being 
demanded, whether a good Spirit or a bad? returned no answer, but 
disappeared with a curious Perfume and a most melo^ous Twang. 
Mi. iv. LiHy believes ir was a Faric- So Preperilus. 

John Aububy, MisteUanies, 2696 


DEEP ANXIETY AT KJLBARRY 

Last autumn a peasant named Thomas Power, who bolds a few 
acres of nound in the cownland of KiJbarry. immediately outside the 
deer-Mrlt wall of Cas decor, dreamed that there was a large ouandty 
of g(^ and other treasure buried deep benea^ the ruins 0/ an old 
Danish fort, which lies on the ground. After he awoke, he lay musing 
for some time, undl sleep overcame liim again, when the same dream 
occurred to him a second time, as also a third time, on the same night. 
The last time he awoke the day dawned; he got up and called one of 
his SODS, to whom he communicated his dreams; with eagerness they 
proceeded to the spot to which the dreams had accuratay directed 
them; they survey^ the place with deep aiudecy for some time, and 
at length perceived a scarcely perceptible hollow in the ground, as if a 
drain had once been there which time had filled up. TheFon is situated 
on the top of a small glen, through which, or ^ong which, a small 
stream runs. This scream divides the lands of Kilbarry from Drummio. 
The drain &om the went towards the rivulet, like the tail-race of a 
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mill, and here it wa$ they commenced operadoos. They first discovered 
4 bed of rich manure, wkch they were raisine and drawing away for a 
fortnight; they cook ouc 300 horse-loads, making an opeoine towards 
the fort 30 feet in length, ii feet deep, and wide enough for ahorse and 
cart CO turn in. Their work was at Iragth impeded by a large piece of 
timber, from which they cleared the manure with great labour, and 
discovered a perfect tank, i a feet square and 3 feec de^, made of black 
oak. each plank 4 inches duck, ic resdog upon four pillars or legs, 2 feec 
high and i fooc square. Into the tank was a shoot, as if to convey water, 
made of che same timber, one foot wide at the mouch, che whole in 
almost perfect preservation. Kow it was Joined could not be asccrcained, 
as che labourers cook ic asunder when mey found it; but there was no 
appearance of nails: che Joints appeared dmyed. The unk was buried 
11 feec under che ground. 

The Cenlleman’s Magazinty March, 1843 


A USE FOR. HOLY WATER— 

As I was troubled with fiu. she advised me to bathe in che loff, 
which was holy water; and so I went in che morning co a privace place 
along with the housemaid, and we bathed in ouc birth-day sooC, after 
die nshion of the country; and behold, whilst we daddlea in the loft. 
Sir George Coon started up with a gun; but we clapc our hands co our 
faces, ana passed by him to che place where we had left our smocks— 
A dvil gentleman would have turned his head another way—My 
comhc is, he new not which was which, and, as the saying ii, All cals in 
the Jerk art grey. 

Touas Smouitt, Humphrey Clinker^ 1771 


—AND FOR A TOE 

'You used to say che toe, 'm, of che married sister of the Madonna, 
the one that was a restaurant proprietress (Look alive there with chose 
devilied-kidneys, and what U keeping Fnez with chat sweet omelette 
in any fracas was pacciculacly potent.' 

R0KA19 F[MAt^, Valmcath: a Romartlic Novel, 19x9, Gerald 

Duckworth and Co. Ltd. 
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FINDING AND KEEPING 


Shank booe of a Hot$e 
A mace from Cumherland 
The childcgp*8 beach 
Dmden after Rain 
Jennifer's Necklace 
Sword for Topping 
Choirboys' Hecate 
A PricelewToy 
Use for Roman Coins 
A rare Parching 
Dwarf Money 
Places and Faces 
Brampron Urns 
Gamesmanship 
Finding and Keeping 
The unlucky Sergeant 
A King's Ring 
A Queen's Ring 
A Bishop's Ring 
Unskilled and Ignocanc? 

The Amecican's Roman Eagle 
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SHANK BONE OF A HORSE 

Cirecescre, corruptely for Chumcccstre, peraventure of Ptolcme 
cawUcd Coriminum, stoadetb in a bocom apon che ryvei of Chume. 
.. . Among divers numismata fownd &eauently there Diodesim’s be 
the most &rest, but I cannot adfirme me inscripdon to have bene 
dedicate onto hym. In the middes of the old town in a medow was 
found a flore de UistlUs vmlotohrihas, and by the town Hostris temporibus 
was fownd a broken shank bone of a horse, the mouth closed with a 
pegge, the which taken owt a shepard founde yt £lLd nummis 
arpeniris.... 

John Lsiane», Iiinerary, efna 1536-9, Heame’s anded., 1744-5 


A MACE FROM CUMBERLAND 
Perhaps the following description of the stone will not be thought 
superfluous, in addition to che ^cc. The central part of it is, in figure, 
an imperfiKt oval; its two greatest diameten ate 24 and 7} inch«. It 
projects both ways, in respect to the thinner parts of the stone, and the 
two prominences are neitner equal in height nor similar in form; the 

S earer is terminated by an 01^ plane, which is 1} by inches; 

e less is bounded by a surface somewhat convex, and both parts are 
marked with rings parallel to their common base; those of the former 
are oval, but those of the latter nearly circular; che two projections 
uniting in thdr common base form an acute angle, which inclines a 
little towards the higher «de; and the whole is something more than 
inches in thickness. The rwo thinner parts of the stone, which may 
be called the blades of the instrument, are alike in size and figure, pro¬ 
jecting about an inch from the longer sides of che central part to which 
they are fixed; their ends appear to be arches of circles, and their 
diameters contract a little where they join the prominent part, forming 
two depressioas on each blade; they are convex on both sides, but mote 
so on one side than the other, and the angle which constitutes their 
edges resembles chat mentioned above, surroundii^ che central part.... 

It does not strike fire with steel; its weight in air is 6 oz. 18 dwts. 
13 gr.; in water, 4 oz. 5 dwts. 8 gr.; therefore its specific gravity is 
expressed by a.604.,.. 

Being no antiquary myself, snd supposii^ che curiosity worthy the 
attention of persons of this description, I have deposited it in the public 
museum of Mr. Crosthwaice, ot Keswick, for inspection of such 
as may have an opportunity and iaclinadoa to examine It 

D, G. 

The Cenilemani Magazine, September, 1790 
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THE CHILDREN'S BEADS 

Towards the year 1773, id passing tkroirgh Asb, I observed some 
cbildreQ looking witk mucb eagerness among cbe sand In the pit: on 
enquiry, they cold me ciiey were picking up glass beads, several of 
which I received from them; and,"by thdr direction, I found in the 
miller’s house, sicuaced close to che pic, many remains of Iron arms 
taken from chence; which, I find, were since procured from the mill 
by the Rev. Mr Faussec. 

Jamss Doucus, Nenla BrUmnicti, 1793 


DINDERS AETEk RAIN 

The Secretary spoke of a certain scboolmc at Wroxcestet that usd 
CO send his boys to gacher dinders as they call roman moneys after a 
shower of rain, and he melted all die silver ones into a tankard. The 
lord of che manor of Wroxecer puts it inro his leases that che cenanca 
shall bring all Anciquicys found there on forfeiture of their lease. A 
vast quantity of coyns etc. found there brought co Mr Ashmole were 
burnt in che £re of Londoct 

Soeiciy of Antl^wirifS Minute Booh, May iz, 1725 


JENNIFER'S NECKLACE 

A Coroner's jury ac Dorking yescerday decided that a gold com of 
Philip II of Spain-^ound by Jennifer Holmes, aged 13, wfule she was 
weeding her father's garden at Great fiookJiam—‘was not treasure 
trove, and the Coroner, Dr Murray Robertson, handed ic to Jennifer 
with the suggestion that she might wear it on a necklace. 

Daily Telegraph, February 13. 1938 


SWORD FOR TOFRINO 

A Bconre Age sword, believed to have been made heeween 1200 and 
doo B.C.. has been handed to Mr J. C Parrott, a Norfolk coUector. 

A &rm worker who found it nearly three years ago had been using 
ic for copping sugar beet. 
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Times, June 3,1931 



CHOIRBOYS' HECATB 

A stone ‘footW]’ found bv three choirboys at Sudbury, Middlesex, 
his been jdend£ed a a headpiece of a statue of Hecate, the goddess 
who was worshipped at cross-roads in the wilder parts of ancient 
Greece. 

Eymin^ Sundar/ 1 , April 26, 1^57 


A RRJCBLBSS TOY 

A farmer who dug up a plain band of metal and gave it to his 
children as a coy, yesterday l^med that it was a priceless bracelet of 
pure ^Id which belon^d to a Celtic princess 3,000 years ago. 

An inquest will he held ro dedde if the bracelet, as Treasure Trove, Is 
Crown property. 

Daily Skfuh, Jidy 18,1738 


USE FOR ROMAN COINS 

Hoc realising the value of 20 Roman coins, more than 2,300 years 
old, which they dug up while repairing a road at Brockwcll, Derby* 
shire, labourers used them to buy dsaretccs, beer, and cum of tea. 

No one noticed the difference until a collector heard of the discovery. 
He traced the coins, and found that 19 were sQver and one was bronae. 
Most of them bore the heads of Roman emperors who lived between 
194 and 241. 

Now the collection lias been acquired by the Chesteifield borough 
librarian, Mr, G. R. Micklewright. and is to be exhibited in the town's 
library. 

Notlingkam Pesr, October 30, 2933 


A RARE FARTHING 

Having been informed chat you ace one of the memben & secretary 
of the Antiquarian Society in Eitgland where the greatest rarities are 
collected ... has for sale a Queen Anne fvthing, 1711. t of only 2 
ever minted, the other is m Scotland. 

From Fsianqs oAuBsaiiw, Armagh, January 28, 1796. Satiety of 
Aiiti^nmei ConespondetKe, XVTTl C«itury file 
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DWARF AiONBy 

The Walche Poole a pread town having a castel, now set as part of 
rhe new shire of Montgomerike. 

Yn what places of tie shyte any mony of brasse ot sylvet of the 
Roraanyne coyne hath be fewnd yn pottes by plon^yng, diggyng, 
or otherwyse. 

At Kcnchcster iii myle fro Heoeforth westward a myle &o the 
bank of Wye was a palays of Offas, as sum iAV. The mines yet renuyne, 
and the vaultes also. Here hath bene and U townd afissoribiis et aratcri^ 
bus Romayn mony, tesscllau pavimenta, a litlc crosse of gold to were 
abowce ous nekke, and ther they cawle them Dwery, or Dwerfich, 
half pens or mony. 

John Lei and, Itinerary, circa 153^* Heame s and ed-» 1744-3 


'A PEDESTRIAN'S IMPRESSIONS OF 
PWC £5 AND FACES' 

Looking through a gap in the wall I saw, close by on the ocher side, 
a do«n men at work with pick and shovel throwing up huge piles of 
eafch. liicy were uncovering a small portion of chat asicient ouried 
dey and were ^dbg the foundations and floors and h)^ocausts of 
SiJchestcf’s public baths; also some broken pottery and trtfling orna¬ 
ments of bronie and bone. The workmen m that bitter wind were 
dcddedly better off than die gentlemen from Burlington House in 
cba»e of the excavations. These stood with coats buttoned up and 
han£ thrust deep down in beir pockets. It seemed to me that it was 
better to sic ui the shelter of the wall and watch the birds than to burrow 
in the aumbling dust for that small harvest. Yet I could understand 
and even apptedate their work, although it is probable that the glow 
I experidicea was in part reflected. Perhaps my mental acdtudci when 
standing in that sheltered place, and when getting on to the windy wall 
1 looked down on the workers and their work, was merely benevolent 
I bad pleasure in their pleasure, and a vague desire for a better un^- 
standing, a closer alliance aod harmony- It was the desire that we might 
all see nature—the globe with all itcoatams-*as one harmonious whde, 
not as groups of things, or phenomena, unrelated, cast thereby chance 
Of by careless or contemptuous gods. This dust of past ages, dug out 
of a whcatfield, wii its fragments of men’s work—its pottery and 
dies and stones—this is a part, too, even as the small birds, wifo their 
hctle motives and passions, so like man’s, are a pact, 1 thought with selA 
blame of my own sins in dus connection; th^ considecuig the lessee 
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&ults on tlie ochec side» I wished cku Mi. Sc. John Hope would 
experience a like softening mood and r^ret due behad abusM the 
Ic^evQs me to hear ic c^ed a ‘noxious weed’. That perished people, 
whose remains in this land so deeply interest him, were (he mightiest 
‘builders of ruins’ the world has known; hut who except the acchaeo' 
legist would wish to see these piled stones in then n^ed harshness, 
striking the rnind with dismay at the thought of Time and its perpetual 
desolations I I like better the old Spanish poet who says, what of 
Rome; its world-conquering power, and nuuesty and glory^what 
has it come to?’ The ivy on the wall, the yeQow wallflower, cell it. 
A ’deadly parasite’, quotha) U it not well that this plant, this evergreen 
(apescry of unnumerable leaves, should cover and partly hide and 
partly reveal the ‘stran« defeatures’ the centuries have set on man's 
greatest works ? I would have no ruin nor no old and noble building 
without it; for not only does it beautify decay, but front long associa¬ 
tion it has come to be in the mind a very part of such scenes, and so 
interwoven with the human tragedy, chat, like the churchyard yew, 
it seems the most human of green dungs. 

W. H. Hudson, In EnglanJ, 1909, The Royal Society for 
the ^otection of Bir^ and The Society of Authors 

BRAMPTON UPNS 

I thought I had taken leave of urnes, when 1 had some Yeats past 
given a more Account of chose found at Walsingham, but a New 
Discovery being made. 1 readily obey your Commands in a brief 
Description themf 

In a large Arable Field, \yvi% between Buxton and Brampton, but 
belonging to Brampton, and not much more chan a Furlong from 
0 »iead Park, divers Urnes were found. A Part of the Field being 
designed to be inclosed, while the Workmen nude several Ditches, 
they fell upon divers Urnes, but earnestly, and carelessly digging, they 
broke all they met with, and finding nothing hut Asha, or burnt 
Cinders, they scattered what they found. Upon Kodee given unto me, 
1 went vmto the Place, and chough I used all Care with the Workmen, 
yet they were broken in the taking out. but many, without doubt, are 
still remaining in that Ground. 

Of these Pots none were found above Three Quarters of a Yard in 
the Ground, whereby ic appeareth, that in all this Tmie the Earth bach 
little varied its Surface, though this Ground hath been Plowed to the 
utmost Memory of Man. \^reby it may be also conjectured, that 
this hadi not been a Wood-Land, as some concave all this Part to have 
been; for In such Lands they usually made no common Burying-places, 
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except Cor some special Persons in groves, and likewise that chere hath 
been an AndenC Habitation about these Parts; for at Buxton also, not 
a Mile offi umes have been found in my Memory, but in their Magni* 
cede, Figure, Colour, Posture, See., there was no small Variety, some 
were large and capacious, able to contain above Two Gallons, some 
of a middle, others of a smaller Size; the great ones probably belonging 
to greater Persons, or might be Family Umes, £t to receive the Ashes 
successively of their Kindred and Relations, and therefore of these, 
some bad Coverings of the same Matter, either £tted to them, or a 
chin flat stone, like a Grave Slate, laid over them; and therefore aUo 
great Ones were but thinly found, but others in good Number; some 
were of large wide Mouths, and Bellies proportionable, with short 
Necks, and bottoms of Three Inches Diameter, and near an Inch chick; 
some small, with Necks like Tuggs, and about chat Bigness; the Mouths 
of some few were not round, but after the Figure of a Circle compres¬ 
sed: though some had small, yet none had pointed Bottoms, according 
CO the Figures of those vdiich are to be seen in Roma Soterranea, 
Viginerus, or Mascardus. 

m che Colours also there was great Variety, some were Whitish, 
some Blackish, and inclining to a !mue, others Yellowish, or dark ELed, 
arguing che Variecy of their Materials. Some Fragmenu, and especially 
Bottoms of Vessels, which seem*d to be handsome neat Pans, were also 
found of a £ne Coral-like red. somewhat like Portugal Vessels, as tho' 
they had been made out of some fine Bolary Earth, and very smooth; 
but the like had been found in divers Places, as Dr. Casaubon hath 
observed about the Pots found at Newington in Kent, and as ocher 
Pieces do yet cestific, wliich are to be found at Burrow Castle, an Old 
Roman sudon, not Cu from Yarmouth. 

Of the Umes, those of the la^er Sort, such as had Coverings, 
were found with their Mouths placed upwards, but great Numbers of 
the others were, as they informed me, ^d One I saw myself,) placed 
with theU Mouths downward, which were probably such as were not 
to be opened again, or receive the Ashes oiany other Person; chough 
some wonder'dac this Position, yet t saw no Inconveaiency in it; for 
the Batch being closely pressed, and especially in Minor-mouth'd pots, 
they stand in a Posture as like to continue as the other, as beii^ less 
subject CO have che Earth fall in, or the Rain to soak into them; and 
the same Posture has been observed in some found in other places, 
as Kolingshead delivers, of divers found In Anglesea. 

Some had Inscriptions, the greatest Part none; those with luscrip- 
dons were of che Ingest Socc, which were upon che reverted Verges 
(hereof; the greatest part of chose which I coul^ obtain were somewhat 
obliterated: yet some of che Letters to be made out: the Letters were 
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becw««n Lines, acher Single oi Double, uid the Letcers of some £ew 
after a fair Roman StrolM, Others more rudely and illegibly drawn, 
wherein there seemed no great Variety, NUON beir^ upon very 
many of them; only upon the mde of the bottom oTa small Red 
Parwike Vessel, were legjbly set down in embossed Letters, CRACU> 
NA. F. which might imply CrecK^u fgulu or the Name of the Manu- 
factor, foe Inscriptions commonly signiised the Name of the Person 
interr'd, the Names of Servants Omdal to such Provirioin, or the 
Name of the Aroliccr. ot Maniifactor of such Vessels; all which ace 
particularly exemplified by the Learned Licetus, where the same 
Inscription is often found, it is probably, of the Artificer, or where the 
Name also is in the Genitive Case, as he also observech. 

Out of one was brought vmto to me a Silver Denarius, with the 
Head of Diva Fausdna on the Obverse side, on the Reverse die Kgures 
of the Emperor and Empress joining their Right Hands, with this 
Inscription, Cencer^ia; the same is to be seen in Augustino; I also 
reedved from some Men and Women then present Coins of Poichumus 
and Tecricus, two of the Thirty Tyrants in the Rdm of Gallienus, 
which being of much later Date, begat an Inference, that Ume-Burial 
lasted longer, at least in this Country, than U commonly supposed. 
Good Au^iors conceive, that this Custom ended with the Reigns of 
the Antonini. whereof the last was Antoninus Heliogabalus, yet these 
Coins extend about Fourscore Years lower; and since the Head of 
Tetricus is made with a radiated Crown, it must be conceived to have 
been made after his Death, and not before his Coosecration, which as 
the Learned Tristan Conjectures, was most probably in the Reign of 
the Emperor Tacitus, and the Coin not made, or at least not issued 
Abroad, before the Time of the Emperor Probus, for Tacitus Reigned 
but Six Months and an Half, his Brother Florianus but Two months, 
uuo whom Probus succeeding, Reigned Rve Years. 

There were also found some pieces of Glass, and finer Vessels, 
which might contain such liquors as they often Buried in, or by, the 
Umes; divers Pieces of Brass, of several Figures; and in one Uxne was 
found a Nail Two locliea long; whither to declare the Trade or Oecu» 
pation of the Person, is uncertain. But upon the Monuments of Smiths, 
in Grurer, we meet with the Figures of Hammers, Pincers, and tlu 
like; and we find the Figure of a Cobler*s Awl on the Tomb of one of 
tha t Trade, which was in the Custody of Bermi, as Argulus hath set 
it downin his Notes upon Onaphrius, Of the Antiquities ^/Verona. 

Now, though Umes have been often discovered in former Ages, 
many think it strange there should be many still found, yet assur^y 
there may be great Numbers still concealed. For the* we should not 
reckon upon any who were thus buried before the Time of the 
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Romans (aldio’ that the Dniids were thus buried* it may be probable, 
and we read o£ the Ume of Chindonactes, a Pnild, fouju) near Dijon 
in Burgundy, laraely discoursed of by Licecus), and cbo*, I say. we 
take not in any Inunc which was Minor igne before Seren Months, 
or Appearance of Teeth, nor should account this Practice of burning 
among the Britains higher than Vespasian, when it is said by Tadtus, 
chat t&y confomied unto the Manners and Customs of the Romans, 
and 30 toth Nadoos might have one Way of Burial; yet from bis 
Days, to the Dates of these Umes, were about Two Hundred Years. 
And therefore if we M 3o low, as to conceive there were buried in this 
Nation but Twenty Thoxisand Persons, the Account of the buried 
Persons would amount unto Four Millions, and conset]uentIy so great 
a Number of Umes dispersed through the Land, as may soli satisty the 
Cucioucy of succeeding Times, and arise xmto all Ages. 

The bodies, whose lUli^ues these Umes contained, seemed thor¬ 
oughly burned; foe beside puces of Teeth, there were found few Frag¬ 
ments fk Bones, but rather Ashes in hard Lumps, and pieces of Coah, 
which were often so fresh, that orie sufficed to make a good draught of 
its Ume which still remainech with me. 

Some persons dig^g at a little Distance from the Ume Places, in 
hopes to hnd someuung of Value, after they had digged about Thre^ 
Quarters of a Yard deep, fell upon an observable Piece of Work. The 
Work was Square, about Two Yards and a Quarter on each Side. 
The Wail, or outward Part, a Foot thick, in Cedour Red, and looked 
like Brick; but it was solid, without anv Mortar or Cement, or figur’d 
Slick in it, but of an whole Piece, so tliat it seemed to be Framed and 
Burnt in cite same Place where it was found. In this kind of Brick-work 
were Thir^Two Holes, of about Two Inches and an Half Diameter, 
and Two above a Quarter of a Circle in the East and West Sides. Upon 
Two of those Holes, on the Bast Side, were placed Two Pots, with their 
Mouths downward; putting in their Arms they found the Work hol¬ 
low bdow, and the Earth beb^ clear’d off, much Water was found 
below them, to the Quantity ofa Barrel, wldch was conceived to have 
been the Rain-water which soaked in through die Earth above them. 

The upper Part of the Work being broke, and opened, they found a 
Floor about Two Foot below, and men digging onward. Three Floors 
successively under one another, at the Dbeance of a Foot and Half, the 
Scones being of a Siam, not Bricky, Substance; in these Partitions some 
Pots were found, but broke by the Workmen, being necessitated to use 
hard Blows for the breakup of the Stones; and in the last PartiCLon 
but one, a large Pot was found of a narrow Mouth, short Ears, 

of the Capacity of Fourteen Pints, which lay in an inclining Posture, 
close by, and somewhat under a Idnd of Arch in the solid W^, and by 
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the aeac Care of my worthy Friemi, Mr. William Masham, who 
employed the Workmen, was taken up wholc» almost full of Water, 
clean, and without Smell, and innpid, which being poured out, there 
&diJ remaioi in the Pot a great Lump of an heavy crusty substance. 
What Work this was we must as yet reserve unto better Conjecture. 
Meanwhile we find in Gruter that some Momtmeuts of the Dead had 
divers Kolee successively to let in the Ashes of their B.elations, but Holtt 
in such a great Number to that Intent, we have not anywhere met with. 

Abotu Three Months after, my Noble and Honoured friend. Sir 
Robert Paston, bad the Cuiiosicy to open a Piece of Ground in his 
Park at Oxnead, which adjoined unto me former Field, where Frag¬ 
ments of Pots were found, and upon one the Figure of a well-miM 
Face; But probably this Ground had been o^ed and digged before, 
chough out of the Memory of Man, for we found divers small Pieces 
of Pots, Slieeps Bones, sometimes an Oyster-shell a Yard deep in the 
Earth, an unusual Coin of the Emperor Volusianus, having on the 
Obverse the head of the Emperor, with a Radiated Crown, and this 
Imcripnoft, Imp.Cees.C.Vcliisieno Aug.’, that is. Imperatori Caesari Caio 
Vibio Volusiano Augu:rc. On the Reverse an Human Figure, with the 
Arms somewhat extended, and at the Right Foot an Altar, with the 
Inscc^tion Fiefes. This Emperor was Son unto Caius Vibius Tribonia- 
nus Gallus, with whom he jointly ragned after the Decii, about the 
Year 254; both he, hisnself, and his Fatner, were slain by the Emperor 
iCmilianus. By the radiated Crown this Piece should be Coined after 
bis Death ano Consecration, but in whose Tine it is not clear in 
History. 

Sut Thomas Browns, CetKeming Seme Unm found in 

Field, in Norjolk, enne: 1667, idSj 


GAMESMAI^SHIP 

Dr. Buckland [was] working in diesc graves [on Breach Down] with 
his coat oS, and a red silk handkerchief ded round his head, his hat 
covered with chalk, and his black nether garments white, ludicrously 
white. The Professor made an amusing mctuie in the grave, from whicli 
he carefully collected two handkerchief* full of different sorts of black 
kind of dust and earth. In this grave the Professor attempted to play 
off a trick upon Lord A. Conyngbaru’s man * Charles* who was the 
operator in fiese barrow diggings. Drawing from his finger an old 
fashiemed rli^ with a zigug onumeot in bold relief, and w^ daubing 
it with chalk-earth, unseen by any individual, be slyly slid it into the 
ground near the spot where Xhailes' was scraping and peering, who 
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on arriving ac ch< ring and giving ic one look, and with his pecker, 
jerked ie on onto cbe waste h^p witk tlie debris. 

' What's that’, quoth the Professor. 

* Oh, 'twon't do for me’ was the re^ly. 

‘Wdl, but it's a ring iVe picked up . 

'Yes, but you put it there first'. 

To ^ man great aedit U due--he has evidently been thoroughly 
imbued with a farrow-opening' mania, and so conversant is he with 
the Csaturci they present, that no object, however minute, can escape 
his seatchic^ glance. The praiseworthy conduct of the juvenile peasan* 
try deserves £o to be noticed. In every nook and aanny where they 
could possibly creep, there were they to be found, as dosely and as 
eagerly poring after telics as any Archaeologist present... and in 
yean yet to come will they relate the proceedings or that day, and will 
(mpreu on the minds of didr progeny, that the works of bygone ages 
are not wantonly to be destroyed. 

Report of the Proceedings of the First General Meeting of the 
Britiih Archaeological Association at Canterbury in Bdiced 

by Alfred Jonn Dunkin, 1842 


F/ND/NO AND KEEPING 

A hcru Dagger $$00 years old was fouivd in the Thames during dredg¬ 
ing operations near Staines. 

Rfimaii tiles and a Roman wall were also found at Cranbrook, Kent. 

Evening StandarJ, November 11,1954 

A Jd-lnch 'spike' ploughed up ten years ago by Mr H. Spalding of 
SwaiTham (Norfbll^ ana used by him for ^d jobs on the farm lias 
been identified as a Bronze Age racier, over 3,000 years old. 

It U being placed in the Norwich Museum. 

Slat. May 6 ,1957 


Nearly 90 Bronze Age hnrlal urns have been uncovered in a field at 
Aidieig^ Essex. 

Etfening Standard, November a8,1957 

Four ancient British gold armillae (bracelets), of the Iron Age, have 
been dug up in the garden of a new bungalow at CaisteF-on*Sea, near 
Great Yarmouth. 

Evening Standard, December 12, 19J7 
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Afint arrowhead 4500 ycais old was found by a boy on au allotment 
at Bury Sc. Edmunds. 


Bvemn^ Standard, February 15, 19/5 


A pot containing a hoard of about 300 Reman copper coins has been 
dug up by a Bromley (Keui) sclioolboy, Harold Horne, 14, of Hol¬ 
brook Way, Bromley. 

He was helping to dig a long-jump pit on die Raglan-Haycsford 
Secondary School playing field in Hayes Lane, Bromley. 

Fired with mchusiasm by a history lesson, schoolboy Kenneth 
Prusher of Upwell, Cambridgeshire, called in two of his chums and 
began to dig tor bones on his father’s allotment, ThrM feet below the 
sumce they found a complete skeleton, believed by local archaeologists 
to be 800 years old. 

London evening papers, 1957 


THE UNLUCKY SERGEANT 

Willcocks Goldworthy McKenzie of lo, Southern Road, Thante, a 
lorrv driver, said that on 21st April he went for a walk along the bank 
of cne River Thame in company with his wife. His dog got into some 
weed and started to scratch about, and while watelung the dog he saw 
something shining, This was the larger ring, and going to the spot they 
poked the soil about and found the remain^r of die rings and the coins. 
He later took these finds to the police. 

Police Sergeant Hermon stated that he bad examined the spot and 
the river levd was about $ foot below the bank. The soil was of a clayey 
nature, and deported on die bank when the river was dredged last 
year. 

The Revd J. F. Rowlands said that three of the rings were certainly 
church hags worn by bishops, abbots or other church mgnitaries. They 
may have been lost or Kidd» there during the dme of die Reformation 
or, as the spot was near the Prebendal, mey may have been deposited 
there for security. 

A Juryman asked if any further search had been made. 

Police Sergeant: ‘Yes, but I've been unlucky', 

Coroner's Inquest at Thame, Oxon, 3 rst Mav, 1940 on the 
discovery of 10 silver groats, (1331-1457) ^vc gdd rings, 

and a reliquary ring 
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A KINCS RING 

L«r 4 Podnor commuuicaMd i piece oC gold found abouc Augut 
z7£o. in a field near Salisbury in cbe parish of Laversroke. By the 
accounc of William Percy die finder ic appears co have been prest out 
of a carc>rut sideways, as it lay on the sunace of the mould adjoming 
ro the rut. Ic was carried down to Mr Howell, a silversmith in Sa&sbury, 
who having proved Ic in rhe usual manneri gave the man thir^^-four 
jhilikgs for it as the value of the gold, ana from Mr HoweU lord 
Bodnor purchased ic. Its weight is eleven pennyweights fourteen 
grains, haghc one inrii and a naif, circumference two inches seven 
eights. The metal is as near as may be agreeable co the standard of che 
present English currency. 

lu age may be ascertained by the very legible superscription: 

[BTHELWULF 1 ] 

Whether it was or was not designed to be ^ cap or coveting of any 
little scacue, or the locket of a scabbard, or. which is thought most 
probable, a ring, is submitted to che Society. 

Arehaeolc^ia VII, 1785 

( 71 )/s fine mAuive foU jiiurr-riii; mrldui a/iiS nklb Monged tp E^lwulf ej 

H'euex ^ A}fm the Greet, eiJ k ene of the Ueeturtt of the 

Briiith Museum.) 


A QUEEN^S RJNG 

The Ikevd W. Oreenwell. F.S.A., local Secretary for che County 
of Durham, exhibited the gold ring of iSthcIswith, Queen of Mercia... 
[married 853]* 

The ring is one of che most remarkable relics of antiquity that has 
appeared in our rooms for many years past. 

It was ploughed up in Yorkshire, between Aberford and Sherbum, 
in the West ^ding. and it is said that the fortunate finder accacbed ic 
to the coUar of his dog is an ornament. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, and series, 

VI, 1876 

(A Yorkjtwiier subsequently exelunged sifor table^iyoons, and rhe rir^g passed by 

way tfCaton Grtenwell, tie noted bemw^xpkrer of his day, to Sir Wollaston 

Pranks endthena in the munifieent Franks Befoest to the BnVM Museu/fu) 


A BISHOP'S RING 

A gold enamelled ring, supposed to have been the property of 
Alhscan, bishop of Sherburne [817-67]. 
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The ring was found by a labourer on the sur^e of the ground, 
a common, at a place c^d Llys faen, in the North East comer of 
Carnarvonshire. 

Communicated to the Sodety of Antiquaries by Da Samuil 
Pbggb, December a, X773. Arckanio^iat IV, 1786 

{It wsi on(t uvm on tU necJf-r&r of iltefnder but in the count of yeanfinmi a Itcute 
in E^nund Waterton*: famous Colleciion which U now m the Vkiorfo and Albert 
Muse^m.) 


UNSKILLED AND ICNORjiNT? 

Let us TO back three thousand yean, for somewhere about the year 
1,000 B.C., that is in the Late Bronze Age, a soldier—not a Roman, 
for the Legions had not come to Britain then.*—dropped or threw a 
sword in the vicinity of Wear Bay, Folkestone. 

Who the soldier was we shall never know, nor perhaps for whom be 
fou^t, but certain it is that he lived somewhere on the East Cliff, 
maybe was buried there. 

Tlie sword li of bronze, beautifully shaped and in excellent preser¬ 
vation, one of the lugs of the hilt being still in positioa when it was 
Erst brought to me.... The sword was crawled up in the nets of the 
Polkescooe fishing-vessel KB. idp oS the Roman Remains site in 
East Wear Bay, about 40 yards the shore. No pardcuJar value 
was attached to it by the crew ... but Mr G. F. Finn, of Fairlight 
Road, Hythe, happened to be in the Fishmarkec when the catch was 
beins dealt with, and he noticed the sword. The shape of it took his 
eye; ne thought it might be Roman. $0 inceecsted was he in it that he 
went to the trouble of sending it to the British Museum for exami¬ 
nation [where it was idendfieo as a typical leaf-shaped sword of the 
late Bronze Aae, circa iooo~$oo B.C.]. 

The incredible thing about the sword is that it should have been so 
beautifully made by people whom we arc apt to look upon as totally 
imskilled and ignorant. 

Folkestone and Hythe Herald, April 14, 29^1 


THE AmRICAN'S ROMAN EAGLE 

Two thousand American airmen were asked yesterday: ‘Have you 
bought a metal eagle a boy in Colchester ? 

Experts believe chat the eagle is a bronze emblem broken off a 
Roman legion’s standard rwg thousand years ago, and of great value. 
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An Amedcan bought it for balf^-crowo. 

The curator of Colcheter and Essex Museum, Mr. M. R. Hall» 
said last night that the boy found the eagle in Sheepen Field, the 
Colchester 'by*pass. 

‘Dream find* 

*It could be the £rst £nd of a Roman legionary eagl^che archae^ 
loguc s dream. If it is» it will be worth a ve^ large sum of money.’ 

An i$*year'Old labourer, John Witliers, of Sussex Rrad, Colchenec, 
said: only knew the boy, Biian, slightly, but two years ago we 

found the eagle—about eight inches squaro—in a cren^ in the field 
while drainage work was going on. 

'He had it m his garden and thought no mote about it. Then I saw 
him again the other day and he told me he sold it to an American air* 
man for half«-crown. f told Mr. Francis Jarman.’ 

' Worst thirty' 

Mr. Jarman, an antique dealer in the same road, told curator. 

'Prom what I can gather this u an authendc eagle’s head,' Mr. Jarman 
said, 'll was encrusted with a green padna and 1 imderstajid the boy put 
it in vinegar—the worst thif^ for bronze. ’ 

Mr. Hull added; ‘If it is a genuine Roman eagle it would fetch a 
very brge price.’ 

Meanwhile, the Americans at the Wethersheld air base ao miles 
away were looking for an eagle that existed as a symbol long before 
the Onited Suces version came into being. 

New I Chronicle, Sept. i6, 
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PRINTLESS FEET 
OR, FABLE AND LEGEND 

A kind o£ ftwful Kv«reoce 
Helin«ts*£ull of Earth 
Blf'driows and Danes’-pipcs 
Danes’ Blood 

The White Owl of Tivction 

Robin Hood’s Buns: Monuments of Vulgar Error 

Ancient Britons and All That 

Minoan Margate?-^ 

Gematrian Ma^ate? 

A Figtree blocke someome I was 
The Shippe Swalowec 
A Golden Corselet 
Better than Precious Ointment? 


ISO 


A KIND OF AWFUL J^EFERENCE 

Tbursicy, or Hurslcy, ii as excemive parish In the county of Surrey 
and hundred of Godalming. The village is mean and straggling, rand' 
ing in a dry, healthy siruacion, pleasant in sununec, but, &ois its high, 
unsheltered situation, exposed to the north*east winds, very cold in 
winter. On the heaths 'between Thursley and Frinsham are three 
remarkable conic-shaped hills, called the ^DevilU Three Jumps,* the 
eastern bill (or jump) the largest in circumference and height, tlie 

centre hill the least and lowest. They are composed of a hard rock, 
barely covered with a light black mould, which gives a scanry nourish* 
ment to moss and stunted heath. Their bases are nearly surrounded by a 
foss, which in some places appears to be arti£cial. In the fosses ate 
constant springs of water, which assist in forming near them a Large 
piece of water called Abbot's Pond, formerly pan of the possessions 
of the neighbouring abbey of Waverly. The country people, parocu- 
larly the aged, relate many tales of these eminences, a^ hold them in a 
kind of awful reverence (tiic revels of the fwes yet linger in the rales 
of the aged rustick). It was formerly customary for the country-people 
on Whit-Tuesday to assemble on the top of the eastern hill to dance 
and make merry. If I might be permitted to risk a conjecture on the 
probable erymoio^ of the name of the parish, Thursley, or Thiisley, 
chat is, Thir’s field, this spot was formerly dedicated to the Saxon god 
Tbir, and his image was erected on the eastern eminence. On the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, it is reasonable to suppose it aetjuired its 

E resent name fiom having been appropriated to the service of an 
eatben idol. These circumscances may have given rise to the legendary 
tales and awe for the spot, which is now scarcely erased from the 
memory of the nrighbouring villagers. 

rAs CefitUmons Mof^ozine, November, 1799 


HELMBTS-FULl OF EARTH 
Here Selbury, a round hill, riseth to a considerable height, and seemeth 
by the fiashion of it, and by the sliding down of the earth about it, 
to be cast up by men's han<^. Of this sort are many to be seen in this 
County, round and copped, which arc call'd Bmows or Burrows. 
perhaps raised in memory of the Soldiers there slain. For hones are 
found in them; and 1 have read that ic was a custom among die 
Nonhem People, that every soldier escaping alive out of Battel, was 
to bring his Helmet full of earth toward ^ raising of Monuments 
for their slain Fellows. Tho* 1 rather think this 5 <l&t/ry-hill to be placed 
instead of a Boundary, if not by the Romans, yet try the Saxons, as 
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wdl as tLe ditch call'd Wedensdikt, seeijig there were frequent battels 
in this country between the Mercians and the West Saxons about their 
limio; and Boelius, and die Writers chat neat about Surveying, tell 
us. that such heaps were often raised for Landmarks. 

WiuiAM CAMoaN, BriMRntd. 15S6. ed. Gibson, 169^ 


AND DANES-PIPES 

The ilmt arrow-heads, of which so many have been collected in 
difiecent parts of Iceland, and preserved in our andquarian museums, 
are supposed by the common^^ to have been shot at cattle, which 
are objects of aversion to the fairies. This is one of their peculiar sports. 
The Hints are popularly called * elf-arrows', despite the diffecent nomen¬ 
clature and theoiy of our most distinmiisheS antiquaries. Wlut the 

S easants call an 'el^arrow' was frequendy sec in silver and worn about 
se tuck. It was used as an amulet to preserve the person from an eli^ 
shot. Small and oddly shaped smoking instruments sometimes found, 
and termed 'Danes’ pipes, axe thought to have been dropped by the 
'good people' in a variety of instances. Shoes are also lost on their 
travels. It is thought to be very lucky to hnd a fairy’s shoe of any 
shape and mould, and to keep it conned from the eye of mortal 
If seen by a third person, the luck vanisiies. Many ocher andque objects 
are supposed by rustier to have been forgotten by the 'wee people'. 
These articles are unfortusutely often destroyed to avert the dreaded 
consequences of retaining properry chat might afterwards be discovered 
or claimed by their supposed previous owners. 

i)it Gentleman’s Magazine^ October, i8dj 


DANES* BLOOD 

And in those parts of this county which ate opposite to Cambridge¬ 
shire, Ives Batkhw, famous foe four great Barrows, such as our ances¬ 
tors us a to raise to the memory of chose Soldiers that were kill'd in 
battel, and their bodies lost. But when cwo others in the same place 
were dugg up and search’d, we are told that they found three scone 
Coffins, and abundance of pieces of bones in cKem. The Counoy- 
people have a tradidon that they were rais’d after a bancl with the 
Danes. And the Wall-wort or Dwerf-elder that grows hereabouts in 
great plenty, and bears red berries, ch^ call by no other name but 
Danes denoting the muidtude of Danes that were slain. 

WiuiAM Camden, Britannia, X 58 d, ed. Gibson, 1695 
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THE )VHITE OWL OP TIVERTON 
Many attcmpe have been made by poor workmen, who frequently 
]e^ their daily employ, to discover money supposed to be hid near this 
chapel, but without success; it was there ^oxt proposed, that some per¬ 
sons should lodge in the chape), for a nj|ht, to obtain prerenutural 
diieccion respecting it. Two farmers, at length, complied with my 
wishes, and ventured one night, about nine, aided by strong beer, to 
approach tlie hallowed walls: they trembled exceedingly at the sudden 
appe»ance of a white owl, that 6ew from a broken window of the 
budding, with the solemn message* that considerable treasures lay hid 
in certain fields of the barton; tlut if they would eareiuUy dig tkere, 
and diligently attend the labourers, to prevent purloining, they 
would undouWdly frnd them. The frrmers auended to the important 
nodee, instantly employed many workmen in the fields described, and 
1 was lately informed had discovered the valuable deposit. 

R. DuNsronD, Memirs of Tweiion, 1790 


ROBIN HOOD'S BUTTS: MONUMENTS OF 
VULGAR ERROR 

We are favoured by a correspondent with tlie following frets con¬ 
cerning these monuments of vugar error. 

Tliey are situated on Brown Down, near the road from Chard to 
Wellington.... A few days ago, a party of gentlemen from Chard 
explor^ one of them, the foundation ot whiSi was formed of very 
large scones, disposed in a perfect circle. Upon these was raised a 
mound, aght feet high, of alternate layers of black soil, found In the 
Somersetshire moors, and fine white sand. Ashes, intermixed with 
bones which had evidently undergone the action of fire, together with 
a quantity of charcoal, were found gathered up in the centre. Thence, 
the cumulus consisted only of tlie black bog earth, and rose more 
abruptly to the height (in all) of thirteen fret. It was surrounded, at a 
distance of six fret, l>y a circumvaUation about two fret high. 

A Jaw. and several small bones, as white as ivory, were found very 
perfect, and there was a large portion of a skuU. The bog earth, had, 
through so many centuries, preserved its appearance tmaltered; and 
was cut out, like soft soap, but Immediately turned to dust, on exposure 
CO the air. On the top of each barrow was a small excavation like a 
bowl, wliich 1 have also found in several barrows on the Dorset 
Downs. 
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This hollow was sagaciously alleged by a no^ibounne finner as a 
proof that the popular ndiboa whmce mese momimensbave derived 
fiamg was Well founde^ ‘Robin Hood and licrie John,* said he, 
'unSoubteMy used to throw dseir qocuB &om one to the odier (distance 
a quarter oi a mile); for chert is the math made by pitching the quoits 1* 

TTie Tdunion Courier, i8tS 


ANCIENT BRITONS AND ALL THAT 

Every perambulator ought to ke» a page in his noto-book to record 
the prize bits of mismfoiTDabm which come his way. The page will 
not M rilled very quickly, except perhaps in Ireland, but that it should 
have any entries at all is surely rcsurkable in these days of imiveml 
aunts. 

It would be hard co beat the story of King Arthur's Sword which 
was told me by that indefodgaUe topogra^er, Edmund Vale, Above 
the door of a form-house at Uanitfmon in Denbighshire is a scone 
lintel which is oothine more or less than a medieval grave-slab which 
has evidently been robbed riom a church. It bean a common decora¬ 
tive foature, a carved donated ooas on a stepped base and another piece 
of carved onumesu which seems to be a of an early type. Both 

have been improved in modern times with additions of black paint 
and the sword in panicuUr has been given a fandfol sort of open hilt. 
Near the house is a prehistoric earthwork—a burial mound or a hiU-top 
cam^—which has long bees kncpwn as Arthur's Table: wbat more 
natu^ chan that the sword should also be a relic of that pat king, 
and so co-day you will hear it described. Excalibur, with a basket-hilt. 
It was Edmund Vale, too, who shattered a fond belief in the fomous 
Bargain Stone in the parish churchyard at Wolverhampton. A pr^ 
historic stone it muss be. with is perforation aomethiiig like foe port¬ 
hole entrance to a me^thie cist. Bargains were sealed in the olden 
days ^ the clasping <x hands fotough foe bole. What an interesting 
piece cu folk-memory it all was. But foe stone happened co be a medi¬ 
eval gargoyle removed from foe chancel roof in an early cweadeth 
century restoradoa and left in foe churchyard. 

Not all of us can record such fine bio of nonsense, but the following 
examples, some of foem beard recently in a tour of Kent and Suscx, 
ought to be of Mp to those who wander in foe byways of archaeology 
ana history. Sevm came riom a bus eductor who, between & 
punching of tickets, a selfuppcdnted guide. Please be quite 

dmr that he was a kindly, gende man: f« all we know he may have 
been chat very Cilbertian bus-conducting man who 
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... has auburn hair, 

His wife is £af &om plain. 

Rye is a Cm9ue (pronounced, cortectly. Sink) Port. It is so called— 
chough there is some doubt about it—from che matble £cdngs in the 
Catholic church there. They were made by Belgian refugees in the 
last(i9i4-iS) war. 

The timbers of Brookland church—we are now crossing Romney 
Marsh—are the beams of Roman and Saxon galley which sunk In che 
sands. More mteresdng. though, is che fiont w&h W figures on It in a 
language which no OQe» not even the parson, can read. Our guide 
wouldn't be surprised if it turned out to te Egyptian. The Rector, wc 
know, would ghidly have shown him che Lomoacdic lettering which 
describes the Signs of che Zodiac and the Occupadom of the Months 
on this £uaom twelfth-century lead font. But now we were really for 
it—and ves, we feared so, Winston Churchill. This is it. In Lydd 
church they used to lock the font up (the staple marks are there, cei^ 
cainlv) so that the could not steal Holy Water and sell it to 

Mother Shipcon who‘lived in a hovel close to Lydd—and she was a 
Marlborou^ and therefore a relative of Mr Churchill. There is more 
chan a litue truth in this remarkable statement, though It can be 
blown to but few people who have not read Miss £uie Roper’s 
Ctfldf Old Rmney Church. A certain Prancee Jennings, who lived for 
many years at Affney, a manor between Brooklmdana Lydd which was 
andejitly a hol^g of Cbrise Church, Canterbury, was said to be a 
sorceress and was referred to as ’The Famous Mother Shipcon’: she 
was the ‘Mother Haggy* of The Saint Albens GWt published in 171a, 
as Mbs Roper kindly reminds me, and was outrageously slandered by 
Swift. Frances* daughter Sarah married John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough. Did our busman chance to see Miss Roper s linlc book ? 
He hoped to get more dme to read Ic all up In che books and we hope 
(in a fnendly way) that he does. 

Surely, said someone, Mr Churchill is Lord Warden of che Cinque 
Ports. Our bus-conducasg guide refused to commit himself on this 
point, but volunteered that mey’ had built Winscon a place out the 
other side of Deal, chough he didn’t live in it Walmer Castle was Top 
Secret in but there seems little harm in saying now that ic is the 
Lord Warden’s official residence. 

We went again to that pleasant little eighceeuth century garden con¬ 
ceit, the shell grotto at Margate. ‘There is something not exactly high- 
class in the name d Margate,’ wrote Miss Marie Corelli in one of her 
short pieces, and *lf che curious and beautiful subterranean temple of 
which I am about to speak e^ted anywhere but at Macgare, it would 
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certainly be ackiiowledgeil as oat of the WMiders of the world, which 
ic muloubcedly is'. This is how the Wcnder Chamber and Shrine, the 
Dome and Hindu Temple, the Sacred Turde and the Seven Trumpets 
of Jericho are described in an advenisement leaflet: 

AUdriag, Ardiaeologka], Archkeounl, Axidquariaa, Astroaomical, 
Baeco^odical, Coodmogical, CnzBosadal.^ypcologkal, Edocuioiut, 
Pylibckal. Gaoesbgodkal, Geomecrical, Geological^ Holooypdcai, 
Incomptcfaeteiblc. lacoocdvabk. Inexplicable, Inopressible, loinuabU, 
tnigtttable, Matheoudcal. Myskal, Phamissignicai, Problem* 

arieal. Shellmooical, Symbolical. Symmkrical. Serpeoncal, Subtemnkal, 
$\mge>dical. Uftes^bioable, UnbeUevaUe, Unfadiomable, Unibrgettable, 
UnnicaL Whi^opbookal, Zodiacal. 

Mr. Seresfbrd, of Fulham, says it is *Ttie one place in Margate worth 
viflOng', hut Dreamland with is ma^ miirors that day must have 
been mut. Please do not think the Proprietor is tuwilling to help you 
make up you; mind. He mggcacs that his grotto is' A Temple built by 
wandenng Phoenicuns or a Mastaba or ninerary chambm built by 
Cretans* and that it exhibits *easly Creto-Egypiian influences*. The 
Greek certainly has a word for it, ^ougb it is one which would not be 
printed by the Editor of this review. See and hear for yourself one day: 
it costs but a shilling. 

On the downs at Chilhaa. near Canterbury, dose to the long barto w 
which Camden christoaedjulliebenie's Gnve, is a drcular earthwork 
which was for long somethuig of a puzzle to archaeologists. It is ouite 
regular in ^rm and, rather unusu^. is a ring-work with its aitch 
ecMOsed by a bank. It was marked 'Earthwork* on the Ordx^ce Sur* 
vey maps in the fluniliar Old P«gh»K type which is used to denote pre- 
Roman remains. We were tola in the viE^ that it was an Anoent 
British Camp and a schoolmaster went so £r as to assure us chat the 
Ancient Britons used to shoot their arrows from this ring into the 
Castle, a tzoly remarkable flight of three^uarters of a mile. Flinders 
Petrie, a wcl^known audsoricy of his day, daimed it as a disc*barrow— 
'its object must have been rolglous or sepulchral*. An excavation in 
ipjS proved it to be of relatively modem date, but we were quite 
unprepared to leam in casual conversation with a frrmer two years 
later chat it was remembered as a colt-breaking ring and to come across 
an estate record which suggests chat ir was made berween 2774 and 
1791. The spurioQS legend & not yet died, for only this year we beard 
with avidity that the ring cov er ed the golden treasure of the chieftain 
who was buried in JulheMnie's Grave. 

It was m a pub at Snodland in die Medway Valley that we saw a 
thunderbolt. So hot was it due wl^ 'our George pidttt it up in the pit 
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it burnt him so bad he had to go up » Dr, Carters’. A nodule of iron 
pytit^ maicMire, delicately gleaming in the evening sunli^: apiece of 
Fool's Gold', a natural concretion m the rhalk « which ic was found. 

Tie Medway Valiev is noted for its megaliths—Kits Coty. The 
Countless Stones, Coldrum and the others—imposuig remains of 
sarsen stone burial-chambers which belong in the main to our neolithic 
civilization. All of them are deservedly tourist trophies. But there are 
also many sarsens, now isolated, which may or nuy not be prehistoric 
monuments. About one» the ‘White Horse Stone, dire is a feir measure 
of agreement: ic was once part of a burial-chamber. Added to this it 
has a further attraction, foe it ii none other than the Western Sphini 
and upon it the Saxons raised their standard of a White Horse after the 
Battle of Aylesford. It must be so, for a local authority announced it in 
1906. The Kentish Standard Stone, his first choice, was unfortunately 
destroyed by roadnukers. But die White Horse Stone remains for us ail 
to see and moreover it is officially protected as an Ancient Monument. 

Ronald Jftssw, Ttmtantl TiVfr, August ad, ipjo 


MINOAN ^{AROATB?- 

For over a century there has been a dispute as to the nature and origin 
of the Grotto at Dane Hill, in the centre of Margate, which was ms- 
covered accidentally by excavators in X835. Some have said the Grotto's 
shell mosaic panels were Fhoenidan. Others dismissed them u &ke or 
fmey eighteenth-century work. 

For a year a Ramsgate resident has been at work in tbe Gcotco photo¬ 
graphing the jnosucs and, as he puts it, breaking down their symbolism. 
His conclusion, announced yesterday at a private meeting of interested 

E rties in the town, is that the Grotto is the central chaml^ of a Cretan 
ig, or priest-god’s tomb, dating from aooo-i 500 B.C. 

It is, of course, news to Margate people—and many others—chat 
Cretans were burying kings in meir borough such a loi^ time ago, 
but the Corporation and other representatives present at yesterday's 
meeting were so impressed by cKU expotition that a committee Is 
being set up to pursue the investigadon further. 

The Obierver, July zo, 1949 

—OR GHM/dTJUAN MARGATE? 

A profound probe into the secrets of the Shell Temple at Margate, 
popularly known as the Grotto, has opened up an interesting new line 
of thougoL 
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Previotis jcbolan who have owd to »lv« the mysteries of this imique 
subterranean steuemre have mainly c o pcentr ated on the symbolism 
of ^ intricate shdl mosaic. 

The Shews have regarded the patterns in the panels as su^bsidiarymd 

searched deeper for hidden meanh^ And their work h« been &uic^. 

On the theory that the Grotto is otNtohraic ori^ Mr Shaw states that 

Michraic tempks were orientated cast, and contained sculptures or 

pictures of Mithras, hulls, etc. . , , i 

In the Shell Temple, which is orientated soudi, there are no such 
figures, because. Mr Shaw, the ori^ builden. a certam 

ancient Hebrew sect, were forfedden on prind^ to portray ihem. 

By a system of Gcmairia—a cahbalisdc method of interpreting m 
Hebrew jcripcofcs by interchanging words wl^ lerors have the 
same numerical value when added-be has translated the message* of 
the entire 100 panels. 

Kent Mttsmfifr. November 7, ips8 


A FIGTR£E BLOCKS SOMETIME I WAS 
But now if I sbouWe thus leave BoxW. the fisvouren of 61 se and 
feyned lUligion would laugh in thdr sleeves, and the followers ot 

Gods tructh mi^t iusdy cry out and blame me. 

For it is yedreslw in minde to bothe sides, and shall (I doubt not! 
to the profite of the 00c. be cossrinued m pwwaj! m<monc to all 
posteritie, by what notable imposture, naud, lugglmg, and Ugier- 
the allie lambcs of Goi Socke were (notlong since) Kduc^ 

bv the film Romish IH>*o at this Abbey. The nunner whereof, I ^ 

s^ downe, in such sorte Miely, as the same was wmctime by themsdv« 
published in print fot their esdmadcai and credite, and yet remameth 
deepely imprinted io the mindes and memories of many on hve, and 
to evecUsdng reproche, shame, and confurion. 

IechauDced(aithetaleb)that upon a time, a cunning Carpentec ot 

out counirie was taken prisoner in die wanes beiweene us and 
FrauDce, whe{waneing otherwise » sarisfic for bis rauasomc. and hav- 
inK stood leysure to devise for his ddivcraunce) thought it best to 
att^pt some curious enterprise, widiin the comi^ of ^ owne 
Art and skiB. 10 make some money withall: And ti^ore, 

aertinff toai« fit matttr for his purpose, he compact^ of wood, 
ww/paste and paper, a Roodc of such exquiate arte and excellcncie. 
tbit it not onely marched in comclynesse and due proportion oi the 
partes the best cf the common sort: but in straui^ motion, ^ety 

of gesture, a^ nimblaies of iomts, passed al other that before bad been 
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itcnt: the being able to bow down and lifce up it $elfe, to shake 
and stirre the handes and feece, to nod the head, to roUe the eie$, to 
was the chaps, to bende the browc, and £naUy to represent to the eie, 
bom the proper motion of each member of the TOdy, and also a 
lively, expresse, and agniBcant shew ofa well contenteci or displeased 
mince: by ling the Uppe, and gacheri^ a Crowning, ^waxd, and di^ 
dainful £tM, when it would pretend o^nce: and shiwing a most milde, 
amyable, and smyling cheere and countenaunce, when it woulde sceme 
to be well pleased. 

So that now it needed not Prometheus £iie to make it a lively man, 
but onely the helpe of the covetous Priestes of Bell, or the aide of some 
crafde College of Monkes, to dei£e and make it passe for a verie God. 

This done, he made shifte for his liberde, came over into the P^alme, 
of purpose to utter his znerchandixe, and laide the Image upon the 
baclte of a lade that he drave before him. Now. when hee was come so 
farre as to Rochester on his way, hee waxed drie by reason of travaile, 
and called at an alehouse for druike to reCreshe him, suffering bis horse 
neverthelesse to go forwarde alone along the Cide. 

This Jade was no sooner out of sight, but hee missed the streight 
wtfteme way that his Maister intended to have gone, and turning 
Southe, made a great pace toward Soxl^, and being driven (as it 
were) by some divine furie, never ceassed losing till he came at the 
Abbay church doore, where he so beat and ^uoeed with his heeles, 
that mvers of the Menkes heard the noise, came to the place to knowe 
the cause, and (marvelling at the straungenesse of the taing) called the 
Abbat and his Covent to beholde it. 

These good men se^g the horse so earnest, and dlscenung what he 
had on his backe, for doubt of deadly impiede opened the doore: which 
they had no sooner done, but the horse rushra in, and ran in great 
haste to a pillcr (which was the verie place where this Image was ^cer> 
warde advaunc^ and there stopped himselfe, and stoode still. 

Now whde the Monkes were husle to take off tlie lode, in commeth 
the Carpenter (that by great iinjwidon had followed) and he chal- 
lenged his owne: the Monkes. lom to loose so bcneiiciall a stny, at the 
first made some denial!, but afterward, being assured by all dgnes that 
he was die verie ProprieuHe, they graunt him to lake It with him. 

The Carpenter ih» taketh the horse by the head, and first assaycth 
to leade him out the Church, but he would not sdrre for him: Then 
beateth hee and sirikech him, but the lade was so resde and fiut nailed, 
that he woulde not once remoove his foote from the pillec: at the last 
be taketh off the Image, thinking to have carried it out by it selfe, and 
then to have led the horse after: but ti^t also cleaved so f^t to the place, 
that nothwithstanding all that ever he (and the Monks aUo, which at 
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che kagfh w«re coateoted for pttie sake to hdpe bim) coulde doei ic 
would not be mooved one mcfae &oin it: So that in the endci partly oF 
weadiuseinwresdisgi aadpardy bypenuanonofdie Monkes, which 
were in love with Pictu^ and made him beleeve that it was by 
God dodoate co ibdr bouse, the Can^ter was contented for 

1 oeece of money to go his way, and leave toe Koode bdunde him, 
Thus you see the generation ot this the great God of Boxley, com¬ 
parable (1 warrant you) to the creadon of chat beastly Idoll Priapus. 
of which die Poet saith. 

dim ermcus cfM jiaihms, imtik 

Cum fiitr taoraa SCAiiSVU FACEkBTNB PRIAPVU, 

MALUrr ESSE DEUU: Dew inde ^funtm, $n. 

A Fi t tm U^cb I um, 

Auf tmmttie />r um: 

710 Over de4^ vidr kifiuelfi. 

WERT BEST MAfS PR2AFUS, 

ORBLSSABENCHE? rtw/rd «f Usf 
T« jMbtf Oed^Mee; 

Thaicriwrdi e Gm/m, e/iWer 
AMBttm iBOtf drid, yoH aw, 

But what? I shall not neede to reporte, bowe lewdly these Monkes. 
to ehdr own ennchiog and the spoile of Gods people, abused this 
woo^ God after they bad thus gotten him, bicause a good sort be 
yet on live that sawe the &aode openly detected at Paules Crosse, and 
ot^rs may reade it dudoeed in bookes extant, and commonly abroad, 
Neither 1 labour co compare it throughout with the Troian Pal¬ 
ladium. which was a picture of wood that could shake a spoare, and 
rollc the cses as lively as this Roode did: and which failing from 
heaven, chose U selfe a place in the Temple, as wisely as this Carpenters 
honedid: and bad otherwise so great couvemence and agreement with 
this our Im^e, that a man woiud easily bekeve the device bad beene 
taken fromuence: But I will coeW note, for my purpose, and the 
Aa f even as diey Aat Troy was upholden hy that 

[mage, and that the olaog of ic awiye by Diomedes and Ulysses, 
brouj^ dcstrucdoQ (by sentence of toe Oracle) upon their City: So 
the town Boxln (wnidi stoode chiefiv by the Abbay) was through 
the discoverie ana of this Idcul, and another (wrought bv 

Cranmer and CromweQ according to die iusc iudgemenc d Goa, 
hastened to utter decay and b^geoe. 

And now. since I am ^be iom mention of diat other Image which 
was honoured at this p 1 ^, I will not sdcke co bestowe a fewe wordes 
for the detection cherW alscs as wd for that it was as very an illunon 
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iS the former, d$ also for that the use of them was so linked cogither, 
chat the one cannot throughly be underscood without the other: for 
this was the order. 

If you luinded to have benefit by the Roode of Grace, you ought 
first to bee shriven of one of the Monkes: Then by lifting at this other 
Image (which was untruly of the common sort called S. Grumbald, 
for Saince Rumwald) you shoulde make proofe whether you were in 
clcane life (as they cato it) or no: and if you so foi^ your sdfe. then 
was your way prepared, and your ofiering acceptable bcfiwe the 
Roode: if not, then it behoved you to be confessed of newe, for it 
was to be thought that you had concealed somwbat from your ghostly 
Dad, and therefore not yet woorthic to be admitted Ad Sacra Efeusina, 

Now. that you may knowe. how this examination was to be made, 
you must undecstande, that this Sainct Rumwald was the piccure of a 
prerie Boy Sainct of stone, standing in the same churche, of it selfe 
short, and nor seeming to be heavie: out for as much as it was wrought 
out of a great and weightie stone (being the base thereof) it was hardly 
to be lifted by the handee of the stroi^t man. Never^lesse (suen 
was the conveigha^) the heipe of an engine fixed to the backe 
thereof it was easily prised up with the foote of him that wu the 
keeper; and therefore of no moment at all in the lundes of such as had 
o/!ered frankly; and contrariwise, by the meane of a pinne, running 
into a post (wnich that religious impostor standing out of right, could 
put in, and pull out, at his Measure) it wu, to such as oifitred mintly, so 
fast and uiunoveable, that no force of hande might once scirre it. In 
so much, as many times it mooved more laughter than devorioa, to 
beholde a great lubber to lift at that in vaine, which a youi^ boy (or 
wench) had easily taken up before him. 

1 omit, that chaste Virgins, and honest married matrones, went 
oftentimes away with blusning faces, leaving (without cause] in the 
mindes of the lookers on, great suspicion of un^eane life, and wanton 
behaviour: for feare of whi^e note and villairue, women (ofall other) 
stretched their purse strings, and sought by liherall ofiering to make 
S. Rumwalds man their good fiiend and favourer. 

But marke lieere (I beseech you) their policie in picking plaine mens 
purses. It was in vaine (as they persuaded) to presume to the Roode 
without shriftc: yea, and money lost there also, if you ofiered before 
you were in cleanc life: And therefore, the matter was so handled, that 
without treble oblation (chat is to say) first to the Confessour, then to 
Sainct Rumwald, and l^y to the Gradous Roode, the poore ?il* 
grimes could not assure themselves of any good, gained liy all thrir 
bbour. No more than such as goe to Parisgardeln, the Bell Savage, 
or Theatre, to beholde Beaie baiting, Enterludes, or Fence play, can 
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account of aay pieaaant ^ceracjg, untcae they tint pay one pouue at 
the gate, anoAcf at die esum of the SraffoMe, ana the tlurde for a 
quiet standing. 

WniUM lAwaAina. A Ptramhuletion of Kent, i^yC 


THE SHJPPB SWALOWER 

For close on a thousand yean men have speculated upon the nature 
of the Goodwin Sands. And fat the greater part of that ome, perhaps, 
has a dread of the *sluppe swalower* oeen a enough reeling in 

the hearts of all sea&ren who made voya» round the coast of Thanet. 
It la not surprising cherdote to 6nd that the literature of the Goodwins 
is both large in volume and widely spread to publication, and as a great 
ded remains unedited, the task m the genoal reader who ho^ for 
some sort of histoneal background to his store is indeed formidaDle..., 
There is. too. in this great wdter of the written word not a little chat 
is inaccurate, and much that is frank legend and popular hearsay. 
Writer co^^ uncritically from writer, au in the quiet seclusion of 
cloister and library frr removed, it may be, from the coast of Kent, the 
swirl of the tide over the sands was but a frint remembrance. Romance 
took pride of place.... 

Tiae £nt tnentton of dte Island of Lomca is to be found in a book 
written by John Twyne (ijoMi), a schoolmaster-antiquary who 
setded in Canterbury and beta me in tom Sbenfrl Alderman and then 
Member of Parliao^ ibc the City. His learned work in Latin. Dt 
Rebus Aibionids BriurmioUs was puUisbed posthumously by his son 
Thomas ini 590, and as his is the eacheft mention of the Island by name, 
we shall traz^te an ezina in whkb is occurs. 

*Of Lomca/ be writes. *or as it is now called Godwin $toda... this 
isle was very fruitfbl and had outh pastorci is was ttnuted lower chan 
thsact from whi ch there was a passage by boat of about three or four 
taiW Thisidaad ia an iBUSoalceapest of wads and rain and in a very 
h^ nge of ^ aea was drowned, overwhelised with sand, and 
orecovenbly coove r ted inco a aatun between that of land and sea ... 
sometimes it floats. whDe at low water, people may walk upon it* 

Of Lomca, he peefrees his remarks, 'take what I have read in some 
writers.’ but ngithfff he, the famous antiqua^ who published 

his BriUmnia in i$8d, nor Willi^ Lambarde, ^rher of English 
topography, whose Petan^uiatiM ef Kent first appeared In 1376, cells 
us anytning fiirchec about these early sources. All rests upon John 
Twyne's tecoDectioti of his own reading of early chroniclers, or per> 
haps even upon his ima^nation. Lambarde puts it quite plainly: 
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... and that chii his (Godwin*!) land in Kent sonke sodainly into the Sea. 
Neytber were thee thing! continued in memory by the laoutbes of the 
onJeamed people onely, but committed to weiemg also by the hands and 
pens of Mookes, Frears, and olhen of learned sort: So clut in ccum of 
ome, the luaccer was past all peradventure» and the things beleived &r 
undoubted veritie.... 

We may pause a moment to notice one point of interest. Twync 
calls his islwd oft che Thanet coast by the name of' Lomca/ and it may 
be significant chat pare of che surface of che mainland of Thanec is 
to*day covered by a loamy soil. Thanet indeed dves its name co che 
Ihanec Sand, the well-known light yellow sand which overlies che 
chalk and is prominently exposed, for instance, at Pegweli. The place- 
name ‘Lomea* sounds aa chough ic might be derived from che same 
Old English root as the word *loam\ aim alchougli no plac^name like 
it now exists in Thanec (so fu as we ^ow), che possibiliry of a connec¬ 
tion between the two remains an anraccive speculation. 

By the early yean of che eighteenth century, the local tradition of a 
drowned isUj^ once the property of Earl Godwin had become firmly 
esablished. Had you vbiced a certain ale-house in Broadstain in 1736, 

C u could have played shove-Wpenny on an oak board which che 
diord swore was made from a tree once growing on ebe island. In che 
encouragement of an interest in this story, me Kentish topographers had 
played an important part. Bdchard Kilburcie in 1659 accepted it quite 
uncritically; in 1693 tlwmore cautious William Soniner is led to remark. 
‘I cannoc possibly lay, nor am scarce willing to conjecture least 1 seem 
co some too bolj.' In 2719 John Harris felt able to accept che Godwin 
cra^Qonal story, though he did not support another encertainir^^ legend, 
thacofTencerien Sceeple being the cause of Goodwin Sands, a belief to 
whiA we shall return in a moment. John iUwis, ‘Vicar of Mynstre and 
Minister of Mergatc,' in 1736 tells us a great deal more about the smds 
themselves than any ocher writer until time. His lively observations 
are at first-hand and therefore of much value, but so far as che Ic^id 
of the island of Lomea is concerned, he is concent to regard it as ‘ die 
common tradition hereabouts.’ The beat known historian of Kent, 
Edward Hasted, published his seventh volume in 1798: in it he describes 
the common traditions associated with the Goodwins, and discreetly 
wonders bow &r they are comistcnc wi^h che trudi. We need go no 
further than to notice the careful summary made in 2871 by Robert 
Furley when he wrote his History ef ike Weald cf Kent. Almost with¬ 
out exception all the writers following him, cspecudly those m the mode 
of romance and advenrure, have quoted from earlier books. 

There is also for out consideration the Kentish saying due 'Tcncer- 
den Steeple’s che cause of the Goodwin Sands,*... A second vecaion 
of che proverb runs: 
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of many peof^ ba^ b«a said 

Tenterden Steef4e Saodwsdi Haven bath decayed 

It is usually vith Sv Thomas More’s alleged auesdonlng of a 
cachet self-satisfied old t p»". a real forenmner of the oldest inhatitanc 
who nowadays sdght well give the same sort of answers into the 
craveUing microphooe of me British Broadcasting Corporadon. 
Anyone mteresced m a mild ^ece of literary detecdon may l^e co try 
to trace Its oci^sal form; it may be somewhere in die arid pages of 
Bishop Hugh Latimer's SermODS> or in Tliomas More’s Dialogues first 
publimed in a fbho in i and coe or the other of these sources 
amiable Thomas F^ler perhaps took notes for his Wer^hs pub* 
lisbed m i66a in London. 

We do happen to know, on die sound evidence of testamentary 
documents by which perale bequeathed moi^ co its muse, that the 
pcescnc tower of TenterJai Cburdi was bang built in the decade 
oetween 14^1 and i 47 i> On clw vdiole there is not likely to have been 
an earlier tower, and the legend most be accepted as a local proverb 
and not in any as an audiendc explanadon of the cause of the 
Goodwin Sands. And we cannot allow die place-name expens to sway 
our opinion here. Ihe of Teatetden certainly supposes a conneo 

don with Thanet In diac it dsioces die swine-pasture of the people of 
Thanet, but it <^y means chat TentEtden belonged to the rJigious of 
Minstet-in-Tbaaec. 

Here it is conveoieDt to r^ll two ocher proverbs connected with 
the Goodwins. *Letfaimsetupsbop on the Goodwin Sands* is generally 
understood to apply Co dupwreefced manners, while the meaning of 
the phrase ‘no more than there are pebbles on the Goodwins’ 
is abundantfy clear to anyone who has seen what the Reverend Mr. 
Lewis so aptly described as . sofi, fimd> porous, sponglous, and 
yet withal tenacious Matter..Ihe latter saying comes, rather 
surpdringly, &omJohn Phillips’s Dan Quixote (16S7), while the formtf. 
as the loiraed Dr. $anu^ recorded during his residence at 

Godmersham Vicar^e m 1735, w^ust a fnecc o£*counttey wit. 
Georcb Goiosmjtb Cams, Tne Goodwin Sands, 1953 (from the 
hicrodixnion, by R. F. JESSU?), Constable and Co. Ltd. 


A GOLDEN CORSELET 

Connected with dns [dascowy by wodtmenl it is certainly a strange 
circumstance that an elderly woman who bad been co Mold to lead 
her husband home late at n^fir fioffi a public-^ouse, should have seen 
or fincied, a s p ectr e to have crossed the road before her to die identical 
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mound of grav«l, ‘of unusual size, and cloched in a coat of geld, which 
shone like the sun’, and that she should tell the story the next morning 
many years ago, amongst others to the very person, Mr Jolm Langforf 
whose workmen drew the treaiute out of its prison-house. Her mving 
related this story is an undoubted fact. 

Archaeolfigia, XXVI, 1836 

(IV eartekt is iitt fmeus eeremwial com (or possibty a peytrtH or 
jhm MeU now in ^ British Afiiseuin.} 


BETTER THAN PR£C!OUS OINTMENT? 

Names of some of the prehistoric burial mounds, scone circles aud 
standing stones in the British Isles. 

Aldermans Ground, Arthur’s Round Table, Baverse’s Thumb, 
Bridesconc, Cannon Rocks, The Two Captains, Carl Lofts, Cold 
Harbour. Crock of Gold, Culpepper’s Dish, Dca^an's Hill, Devil’s 
Arrows, Devil's Dyke, Devil’s Pulpit, ^monds Howe. Fairy Toot, 
Hve Lord's Buigh, Giant’s Load, Grey Mare and her Colts, Grims- 
ditch, Guggleby Stone, Hetty Peglcr’s Tump, Holy Stone, HuUeys 
Slack, Hurdlow, Julliberrie’s Grave. King’s Stone, Kits Coty House, 
Knot Low, Ladstones, Long Meg and her Daughters, Low£eld, 
Maclow Hill, Mcn-an-tol, Mcn-skru, Money Tump, Music Barrow, 
Ned and Grace’s Bed, Nine Maidens, No^ai Noise, Old Man at 
Mow, Pancake, Pots and Pans, Ringsrone, Robin Hood's Bed, Rise 
Hill, Sazzen Scone, Shipley Hill, Skellow, Skirt-full^f^ones, Solo 
men’s Thimjh. Sleepy Lowe, Soldiers’ Rix^. Warrior’s Grave, 
Whispering Knights, Willy Howe, Wolf Fold. 
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FOUR BREvrrms 


The Olde Disdplue orBoglande 
Pucviaunce made for KSng Richard 
Cloatha of My Lord Buddngliam, 162^ 

Layd out for John Dalyson—A Kentish Schoolboy, 1633-4 
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THE OLDE DISCIPLINE OF ENGLANDE 
Consider with thy sclfe gentle Reader) the oldc discipline of 
Englande, mark what we were before, and what we are now;... 

thine eye backs to thy Predecessors, and cell mee howc wonder- 
ruUy wee have been chaunged, since wee were schooled with these 
abuses. Dion saydi, chat engush men could suffer watchmg and labor, 
hanM and thi^, and beare of a! scormes with hed and shoulders, chey 
used s l ende r weamns, went naked, and were good soh^ours, th^ fed 
upponrootes andbarkes of crees, they would stand up to the diin many 
dayes in marisbes without viccualles: and chey had^a kind of susten> 
aunce in dme ofneede, of which if chey had taken but the quandde of 
a bewe, or the weight of a pease, they did ncyther gape after meate, 
nor Wg for the cuppe, a great while after. The men in valucc not 
yeeldu^ CO Sdlhia, women ia courage passing the Amazons. 
exercise of both was shootyng and dandng, runnu^ and wrestling, and 
cning such maistcries, as cymer consisted in swiftnesse offrete, a^tie 
body, strength of amiss, or Martiall discipline- But the exerdse 
that is nowe among us, is banqueting, playing, pipyng, and daundng, 
and all suche ddightes as may win us to Measure, or rocke us a sleepe. 

Oh what a woonderfoH chaunge is this ? Our wreasding at arnies is 
turned to wallowyng in Ladies fips, our courage, to cowardice, our 
ru nnin g to ryot, our Bowes into Bollcs, and oox Dartes into Dishes. 
Wc have robbed Gntce of Glutconie, Iialv of wantonnesse, Spaim of 
pride, Frounce of deceice, and Dutchland oi quaffing. Compare London 
to Rome, and England to Italy, you shall Gnde the Theaters of the one, 
the abuses of the ocher, to be rife among us- Experto erede, I have «ene 
somewhat, and therefore I tbioke may say the mote. 

Stephen Gosson, 7 %e SekeoU of Abuse, 157$ 


PURVLiUNCE MADE FOR KING RICHARD 
Bdne with the Due ofLancastre, at the Bishop's Palace of Durham, 
at Lond^, the xxiii Day of September, the Yere of the King aforesaid. 
[1388} 


First beginning for a ebatry 

xiii Oxen lyine in salte 

ii Oxen iresh 

xxvi Carcas of shepe fteysh 
yxvi Hedes of shepe fteysh 
xii Bores 


xiii Calvys 

od Pigge 

ccc Marribones 

Of larde and greet cynough 

iii Ton salt venyson 

iii Does of feeysh venysou 
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Thepulcrey 

1 Swann Ks 

coc Gees 

] Capons of hie grece 

vui Dussen other capons 

Ix Dussem harries 

cc CopuQ couyny 

iiii Fesauncs 

V Herons and hitors 

vi Kidds 

V Dussen puUayn for gely 

}di Dossen to zoice 

c Du&senpejoQS 

xii Dussen panerycK 

viii Dossen raheews 

X Dussen cerlews 

xii Dussen brewes 

(Jmon grouse) 
ai Cranes 

Wddcfowle ynough 
xxvi Galoni milKe 

xii Galons creme 

xl Galons cruddes 

ui Boshel appelles 

xi Thousand e^cs 

The first course 

A potage called viand bruse 
Hedos of botes 
Crete fieshe 
Swannes rosced 


P^es 

Cnjstade lumbarde in paste 
a soltite 

The seconde course 

A potage called gele 
A potage de btandsore 
Pi^es rosted 
Fesaunts rested 
Cranes rested 
Herons rosted 
Chekenes rosted 
Breme 
Tartes 

Broke braune 
Conyng rosted 
A soidte 

The thirde course 

Pottage bruette of aJsnond 
Stewed lumpaide 
Venysoa rosted 
Rabettes rosted 
Partcrych rested 
PgoQS rosted 
Quailes rosted 
Larkes rosted 
Playne pufie 
a dish of jely 
Long tutors 
A smtite 

British Museum MS. Herlty 4016, 


CIOATHS OF MY LORD BUCKINGHAM, 1625 
For a Journey to Paris to bring over Queen Henrietta Maria 

His Grace hath for hU body, ewenry'Seven rich suits embroidered, 
and laced widi silk and silver plushes; besides one ridi white satin 
uncut velvet suit, set all over, Wth suit and cloak, with diamo n ds, 
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the value whereof is dioughc co be wor^ fouisi^B thousand pounds, 
besides a feachet made vdth great diamoods; widi sword» girole, hat¬ 
band and spun with diamonds, which soit Hss Grace intends to enter 
Paris with. A nothe r rich suit is of purple sarin, embroidered all over 
with rich orient pearls; the cloak rt^A^ a£ta the Spanish rathiftn^ wirii 
all things sidcabl^ die valce whereof wiO be ao,oool and this is thought 
shall be for the wedding day in Pans. His otl^ suits are all rich as 
inventioii can frame, or art &shion. His colottn £br the entrance are 
white pwatchert, and ibr the wedding ciimscai and gold.... 

Briri^ Museum MSS Harity 6^8S, 2 

(L^aers of the Famiiy ^ m Ae of CtmUi Ifim iSiS fo 

J64I) 


LAYD OUT FOR JOHN I>ALYSON^ 
A KENTISH SCHOOLBOY, 1633 ^ 


Shirts 24s; a coat 17s; ban and gloves 9$ 

Sendinge horse and man seuerallcymes to Tslingtwi 

£,002 

ooo 

10 

04 

00 

00 

Tronke canedge and odiet things ^ Ishngton 

000 

02 

00 

Stockings, bands, co&s, handkochers, «htv^ and 




gloues 

oot 

04 

00 

Garters and shoe strings 

Bringinge a tronke and other thingt from London 

000 

03 

04 

to Grcnewich; and servants charges in hyinge theise 




fhingt 

000 

03 

06 

Carredge of them &om Grenewich to Croydon and 




a mans and horse hire to goe with it 

000 


00 

Giuen him at seuerall cymes 

, 000 

OS 

00 

A dosen of napkins, towells, capps and maldoge 

His parte in a syluer houle g^uen Mrs Webb {wife 

ooz 

OS 

00 

of his btforl 

Sendinge rbr diem &om Croydon and giuen die 

001 

to 

00 

servants 

oco 

04 

00 

Payd Mr Webb nionye layd our for mending his 
cloches, hooker, and schoole dutyes 

001 

«3 

00 

His parte in a yard \ oFlaune fru Mrs W^h 

coo 

05 

03 

A sute of aparrell 

002 

15 

00 

His halfe yeaies dyea due at the Annundarion 1634 

008 

00 

00 


£019 

17 

01 

Dalison Docnxndirs, A/ckaeologio CantiarUy XV, 1883 
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THE GRAMMAR OF ANTIQUITY 

Tile scieoce of aichaeology 
The mHuecce of andqoiry 
The Relive 
The Ruincs of Time 
To Promote chc Work 
A Sodeey to be sett up— 

^ts Nature and E:?t»it 
Virtue and Vice, Sdcncc and Errour 
After the Universal Deluge 
Mr. Rowland’s better Method 
Curiosities at Home (i) 

Curiosides at Home (a) 

Crop-marks at Richborough 
The Andqmdes of Britain 
To make a Respectable Figure 
Chymeras of Virtuosi? 

Andijuity in die cause of History 
The development of our Subject 
Ute Barrow Diggers 

Trdiiscory and the Romantic Movement 

The First of the Modems 

Dadng these Grare^uUs 

Every detail to be recorded 

The everyday life 

Behind the things themselves 

Archaeology in Sussex— 

—and in Dorset 

At the Inaugural Meeting ofchc Kent Archaeological Sodeey, 1858 
The scope and object of our Des^ 

The First Archaeological Congress 
Notes for Beginners 
Archaeology and Sodeey 
The British Museum 
Nmt Exiiiigueiur 
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THE SCIENCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

Do noc look on atchacob^ as mei«ly « mxo the past; It is a 

sdcQce of how to manage £e future. It is a sdoice which shows us 
what happens under varying anrations and mans reacdons to those 
situadons. It shows us what man has done to conquer the obsQcles in 
his path, where he has &iled and where he has succeeded. 

Sir Cyso. Fox, Opening Address to a Cwifenrta on the Fuoae of 

AjAaeoUgy, London, 1943 


THE INFLUEVCB OF ANTiqUITY 

Never probably has the steadying influence of and^uiey been more 
needed than it is to-day, when amid the bewildemicnc of new aims, 
new methods and standards, the one p^t of common agreement is 
the revolt against all conventions in arL The results are seen in the 
eccentricities, the t\nt prevail; in d>e unflagging efibns 

after a capricious and assertive self'enresaon; and in the attempts at 
rendering all diingt new, and most violou, in art. To an age 

S lexec and^ui^ comes with >6 of other thiz^. It su^escs 

art is a blad of both representation and e xpressi on; that is true 
ends axe attained vidieo there is a babnee ^£tec creation and control; 
and, further, that its appeal is directed neither to an individtul nor to 
an age, but to something elemental and univenal in man. And in these 
ideas and counsels axe sununed op not the least of the £ndin« of 
andquity. They are the considetea judgments of sane and fludoious 
critics; and in art, as in Hfe, ic is die part ofwisdom to let the ages instruct 
the years. 

J. W. H. Atezns, IMerary Cndrism in AMi^ity, 1934, Cambridge 

University Fress. 


77 JE REUQUE 
IVhon my grave is broke up againe 
Some seamJgheA to eniertairuy 
{For graves nave Uam'i that woman-head 
To iu more dten one a Bed) 

And he that di^ it, ^es 
A braeeltt of height haire ah^ the hone. 

Will he not lefus alone. 

And thinhe that there a loving cottple lies, 

Who thought that this device might he some umy 
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To make their Soules, at the Usi husie dayy 
Meet at this ^ave, and make a tilde stay? 

If tfci? Jail in a time, or land. 

Where mis-devethn doth comnuind. 

Then, he that di^es us up. will bring 
Us, to the Bishop, and the King, 

To make us Bali^ues; then 
Thou skali he a Mary Me^len, and I 
A something else therebyi 
All women shall adore us, and some men; 

And since at such time, miracles are sought, 

I would have that age by this paper taught 
What miracles wee harmelesse lovers wrought. 

First, we lovd well andfailhJitllY, 

Yet knew not what wee lov'd, nor why, 

I^erenee of sex no more wee knew, 

Tnen our Guardian Angells doe; 

Camming end goir^, wee 

Perchance might kisse, hut not between those meaUs; 

Our hands ne'r touch the scales, 

Whiek fwtvre, injur'd hy late law, selsjhe: 

These miracles wee did; but now alas, 

All measure, and all language, I should passe, 

Should I tell what a miracle slice was. 

John Donwb, 1572-1631 


THE R.UINES OF TIME 
Is chaunced me on day beside the shore 
Of siluer streaming Thunesis to bee, 

Niek where the goodly Vcrkme stood of yore, 
of which there now remaines no mernorie. 

Nor anie little moniment to see. 

By which the trauailer, that fares that way. 
This once was she, may warned be tc say. 


I was that Citie, which the garland were 
Of Britmnes pride, deliiiered unto me 
By Romane Vietors, which it wonne of yore; 
Though nought at all hut ruines now I bee. 
And lye in mine own ashes, as ye see: 
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Verlame / was; bui wkat bootes it tfuU I was 
SUh wuf I am hut weedes and wastJaUgras? 

O vairta worlds ghrie, and unsU^tst state 
all that Hues, on face of sudiul earth, 
U'hieh fiom their first untill their ttlmost date 
Tost no one hower of hapmnes or merdi. 

But like as at she cn^tfr ^ C&rir berth. 

They trying aeep out <f thett moAers xotfonA, 
So waiung bathe go to their wofiiQ toomb. 


To tell the beawtie of try buildings firyre, 
Adomd with purest goUe, and predous stone; 
To tell my rUhes, m endowments rare 
That by my foes are now oR spent md gpm: 
To teU my fortes matthaUe to none. 

Were but lost labour, that few umuld beietue, 
And with rehearsing would me more agreeue. 

High towers, faire temples, goodly theaters. 
Strong walls, rith porthes, prmt^ie pallaem, 
LMge streetes, braue houses, saaed sepuhJ^s, 
Sure gates, sweete gmdms, stately g/aleries. 
Wrought with firirepilLn^ ana & imageries. 
All those {O pitie) now are turrtito dust, 

And ouergrowen with hl^he oblurions rust- 

They ore all gone, and all with them is gone, 
Ne nought to me remaines, but to lament 
My lorrg decay, whuh no man els doth mone. 
And mourne my fall with dol^ll drerimenL 
Yet 1/ u comfort m great 
To be bemoned wim compassion huA, 

And mitigates the anguish tf the mmde. 

But me no man bewaileth, ^ m game, 

Ne sheddetk teares fiom lamenta^ eie: 

Nor any Hues Aat mentioneth my name 
To be remembred tf posteritie, 

Saue One that maugre fortunes iniurie. 

And times decay, and erodes cruell tart. 

Hath writ my record in true-seermng sort. 

12 —CB.A. 177 




Cam M^ the nouriu of aniimiiie. 

And hniertu unto late succeeding age, 

To see the light of simple veri^, 

Buried in tuines, through the great outrage 
Of her owne people, led with werlike rage. 

Cambdeo. though time all moniments Secure, 

Yet thy iust labours euer shall endure. 

Edmund Spenser, Complaints: The Ruines of Time, 1591 


TO PROMOTE TfiE iVORK 
Queries lu order to she Geography, and Antiquities of the Country. 

First chcre&re InfbrmaooQ is dc$lr«d of the Name of cbe Parish; 
bodi according to the Modem Pionimdatioii and the Oldest Records, 
(which would M also very convenient as to all other Places whatever) 
and whence ’ds thought to be deriv’d. Also whether a Marhet-Town, 
Toum-Corporate, or Village. 

n. In what CoEQOt or Hundred Situate? How Bounded? Of what 
Extent, and what Number of Houses and InhehitaiOs? To what Saint 
is the Church dedicated, and whether a Parsonage, Vicarage, oc both? 

m. An Enumeration and brief Description of the Towns, Villages, 
Hamlets, Castles, Fores, Monasteries, Chitppels of Base, FTee^Schooh, 
Hospitals. Bridges, and all Publuk Buildings whatever within the Parish, 
whether Ruinous or Entire; oc whose Names only arc preserv*d: 
When, and by whom Founded, Endow’d or Repair’d. 

TV. Sarutuaries or Places of Rehage; Places memorable for Battels, 
Births, or Interment of Ckeat Persetts, Parliaments, Ceuncils, Synods, &c. 

V. Seats of the Gentry; widi die Names and Quality of the present 
Proprietors, and their Arms and Descent 

VI. A Catalogue of the Barrows, or chose Aittfirial Mounts disdn> 
guish’d by the several Names o£Krigeu, Gorsedheu, Tommenydh, Beili, 
&:c as also of the Camps, and all old Entrenchments whatever. 

VH. Roman Ways, Pavements, Stoves, or any Under-Ground Works: 
Crosses, Beacons, Stones pitch’d an (sic) end in a regtdar Order; such 
as Meinihitien in Caernarvonshire, Kam Lhechari in Glamorgan, and 
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Buarth Arthur in the Ccuscy of C^mar&im: As also all those rude 
Stone-Monuzaats disdnfoi^'d hy the several Names Gwtly, 

Kamedh, ^omleeh, Utieh yr £a, Uteth / Courts, Lkich y WyJhan, 
Koeten Arthur, Kia vaen, Preseb y Vuvek Vrerk^ &a 

Vm. The Old Inuriptims in &e Parish, t^iesher ra the Church, or 
elsewhere; a CoQeccon of all bem^ intended to the Hme of idng 
Henry the Eighth. 

DC Old Arms, Urns, Ijmps, P 4 ter«e, Fihulet, or any ocher Utensils; 
where, and when discover’d? 

X. Cey/u. Armtku, Owns, Bror^ets, Rings, Seals, &c where, and 
when found; and in whose Possesaon at Present ? 

whose Hands; 

XV. The Customs, and peculiar Gemes and ivasts amongst die Vulgar 
in the Parish. Hundred, ^unty. or any part of Together widi 
the Vulgar Errors and TradUions .... 

Having thus propounded what Qtierier occur eo roy Thoughts; 
nothing remains, bur due 1 own to die Publiok, that in enst this Paper 
meec with a kind Reception from this last Summer’s Travds, I 
have great Hopes it msy) if the Undertaking be ill perform’d, ’twill he 
wholly my own Fault; the Gentry of the Connery mving in all respects 
done more than th^ Parc. * pd aEbrded yi Kh an Encouragement 
cowards it. as might suffidendy require the laboim of a Person frr 
better Qualified mr such a Desi^: But of this, a particular Account 
(as is necessary) shall be given hereafter. So 1 «Kal 1 only add here; that 
as to these Queries, beado Wales, I entreat the ^vouraUe Assscance of 
the Gentry and Clergy m those other Cotmtdes mention’d in the 
former Proposals: and that in all Place, they who are dispos’d to 
further the Design, would please to communkace this Paper where 
they chink fit. amongst thfir Neighbours; icicerpredng some Q«mer 
to those of the Vulgar, whom they judge Men of Veracity, and capable 
of mvii^ any the least Znibrmation cowards it. that may be pertinent 
and instructive. 

Edward Lhwyd. 'Keeper of the Ashmokan Repoticory in Oxford,' 
Broadsheet advertisement for Parochial Queries for a Geographical 
Dictionary ... of Wales, [1697] Bodleian MS. Ashm^ iSaoa. 
folios 76-7 


XI. Mtmuseripls'. Of what Sulijecc and Language; In 
Whether Andmc or lace Copies. 
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A socmy TO bs sett vp-^ 

In Obedience to your Conunaadj 1 bere humbly present to you such 
Heads, as at present occur to my Thouehes, of what 1 believe in time 
may be done by a Society of nobles and Gentlemen meeting in Order 
CO Improve and Culdvace the History and Antiquities of Great Britain; 
wherein many most excellent Monuments are sdll to be found, which 
for want of due Care, go more and more to decay and Ruin. 

The last Ages have Employed the Learned and Curious, Cheifly in 
the Connderacion of the Gre^ and Roman Antiquities, Bom whace 
the Voluminous Collections of Gronovius and C^aevius have arisen; 
which tho’ Urge, yet have not taken in all that has been Publish’d, or 
Written in that Way. 

But as the History of a man’s own Country is (or should be) dearer 
to Viim chan that of Foreign Regions; so there have been very many 
who have been inquisitive a^ the Laws, Customs and Ways oiLiving 
used by their Ancestors and the Remains left by them. And for this 
Reason most of the Great Goes and Churches of Italy, Spain, France 
and Germany have been described in Print; whilst English, tho’ 

S ' have not been wholly Silent on these Subjects, have yet (as 'ds 
) published less to die World than other Nations. 

Thu is not to be attributed to the Inadvertence or Sluggishness of our 
people (who are Imown to be as Curious and Industrious as others) 
nor CO a want of fit Matter to entertain the World with; since the 
Monasdeon Anglicanum, and Mr. Rymer’s Leagues (books treating of 
single subjecu] seem to shew how many noble Memoirs have been 
buried in dust and Comers, and what may be recovered relating to the 
same or other Subjects, when a general search shall be made into the 
Libraries, Archives, and other Repositories of the Kingdom. 

But as dais must be a work of great Charge and Constant Application, 
and too great for one purse, ’cis to be wish'd chat a Sodery of And* 
quaries migu be sett up, from whose united endeavours, the world 
might receive compleat volumes R.elatmg to Our Nadve Counctey, 
CO Our Kings, Our Church, and Our People, with others of a Misc^ 
laneous nature. 

British Museum MS. HarUy 7055, i. Wanley Papers 

—ITS NATURE AND EXTENT 
Such a Society would Bring to Light and Preserve AU old Monu* 
mental Inscripdoni, and other pieces of Antiquity yet remaining. 

Architecture, Sculpture, Paindi^, Engraving, Music, etc. will come 
under their Consideradon. and the Anticnt Methods bdng retrieved, 
perhaps many things may be used afresh to good Purpose. 
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They v/ill be aho able to explain not only most of the Obsciue places 
in our Histoiians and other Writen, hot odmm she Roman and Greek 
Authors, and <x»nrider of tbdt odiet Andguides. 

In Order to this, they wiU £ad it necessary to m»infain a Cortes^ 
poodence with die Learned and curioos men in «* afh County and with 
the most eminent Persons ahroad- 

They send fiti Perstms to Travel, throughout England, and also 
in Other Countries, whose Busmess m^ht be to bimect itie Books, 
Writings and other Rarities, whkh the Owners would he loth to send 
to Town; to take the Prospects of Ande&t Fornficaticeis, Castles, 
Churches, Houses, etc. To take Draughts of Tombes, his^pdona, 
Epiuphs, Figures in Painted Glass, etc. To Collect all Material Notices 
pcfTaimng to History and And^cy, Bom the Relations of Persons 
of known Wordi and Voadty: and if need by (sic) to buy up the most 
curious and useful pieces of Andquicy, of aD kinds, at the Oiuge of the 
Society. 

Sucha Society seems to be reserv'd for her Majem, and the Establish¬ 
ment of it would be one of the Remarkable^ or her most Glorious 
R^. 

Tae Meeting, Library and Repoatory, an Ease and Suis&cdoii to 
Her Majesty's Officers, Foreign Gmdeinen and others Attending. 

Will promote the ends ofue Union, since a Communication and 
Correspo n denc e with the Scotch will ensue, whiA begeo mutual Love. 

TwOl be a School where in die andenc Consatudon, Laws and 
Customs of this Kingdom will be best learn'd. and usefully declar’d 
and mendooed in Parliament; whexeby ina[n]y umovadoos and trouble¬ 
some Debates may be pr ev e nted ; as we mve seen great Quarcis have 
arisen thro’ the Inexperience ^ Persons in out Annquides and andent 
Consdeudon, whkh by the Authority oC soch a Soaefy would have 
died in their very birth. 

British Museum MS. Harlty 70$$, x. Wanlcy Papen. [1707] 

(7%ese pdpm rela/e to Ae rortpol or ro-instioaim dm Society of Auli^utaies. 

'Hieextroeismj^oinifimaiKroniam toLodHmieytldsfOtr^fomHmfKy 

tVmley, seereury of dm Satiny.) 


VIRTUE AND VICE, 5 C 2 ENCE AND ERROVR 
There is no study more instruedve and gntgrraining than that of 
Andent and Modern History; and, chough the latter may he more 
mceiesdng, ea^, and pleasant, yet tlie former is also a most n e cessa r y 
part of l^Qwledge, as it enlai^ oui prospects, furnishes us with a 
great variety of examples both of Virtue and Vice, produces hequou 
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o£ Scienc« and Erroiir, discovers the mann er in which great 
actions have been ccoiduccecl, and great attempu have ciiscamed. 

Now, the study of Antiquity b the study of Ancient History; and 
the piopec business of an Andquary is, to collect what b dispersed, 
coore fdly .to unfold what b already dbeovered, to examine contra 
verted points, to settle what b doubtful, and, by the authority of 
Monuments and Hbtories, to throw light upon the Manners, Arts, 
Languages. Policy, and Religion, of past Ages. 

Antiquides may be dther comidecra as Fore^ or Domestic; such, I 
mean, as relate to other people and countries, or are peculiar to our own. 

It b the usual observadoa of Foreigners, that the Pnglbh Travellers 
are too iitcle acqxiamted widi their own Country; and so far thb may 
be true, that Englishmen (otherwise well qualified to appear in the 
wotli^ go abroad in quest of the rarities of ocher countries, before 
they know su£dendy what theb own contains; it must likewise be 
acloiowledged that, when these fbreim tours have been compleaced, 
and GcnclwieQ return capdvaced wim the Medals, Statues, ^tures, 
and Architecture, of Greece and Italy, they have seldom any relbh for 
the ruder products of Ancient Britain. Thus what b foreign gets the 
start of wnat b at h o me , and maintains its prepossession. My situation 
in li& (whatever my inclinations might he) confined me to a diHerenc 
crack; I saw myself' placed in the midst of Monuments, the Works of 
the Ancient Britans, where there were few Grecian or Roman Remains 
CO be met with; my curiosity, tbecefbre, could only be gratified by 
what was within its reach, and was confined to the study of our own 
Andquides; and these papers are the fiuits of chat study. 

TKB WxuiAM Boblasb, Antiq^uities^ Hutorical and 
MonwfiMal, of ihe County of Cornwall, 175^ 176$ ed. 


AFTER THE UNIVERSAL D£Lt;G£ 
ARCHAEOLOGY, or an Account of the Origin of Nations after 
the Universal DELUGE, admits of two ways of Enquiry, either 
beginning at BABEL, the Place of Mankind*s Dbpenion, and tracing 
th^ downwards to our own Times by die L^ht« Records, which b 
HISTORY, and of Kacural Reason, which b INFERENCE and 
CONJECTURE; or else beguming from our own Time, and winding 
them upwards, by the Helps, to the first Place and Origin of their 
Progression; botn which Ways are usually taken by HISTORIANS 
and GENEALOGISTS, and arc equally to be allow a in their manner 
of proceeding. By the former which I have in the following SECTIONS 
adventured toiough some of the darken Tracks of Time, to calculate 
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die ARCHAfOLOGY, and to fetdi oat and pat together some rude 
Stroaks and Lmgamgns of the ANTIQUITIES of the Isle of ANGLE¬ 
SEY, from its £xst Plandzig, to the Time of the Roman Conquest, 
ffiosdy in an Hypotbedeal Way,« a radonal Sdieme of Enquiry. 

A Metliod ^ confess) very imnsnaL viz. to trace the Footsteps of 
Historical Actions any other way, than by Aat of Ancient MEMOIRS 
and RECORDS. But where dtose bghis are wanting, what shall we 
do i Shall we He down and wallow wuh our F ore fa thers in the general 
Slumber, blaming the past AGES for leaving us in the Dark; or 
die Men of ^ypt, shall we Mily confine our View to the praetcrfiuent 
Scream of NUe. md resolve to lo^ no higha, because (*tis saic^ its 
Fountain-Head lies hid beyond the Mountains of the Moon? No, that 
were to act uniiuthfully with the Designs of Nature; Knowledge is 
her Gift from COD unto os; and we ought to employ ah die Means 
and helps She afrbrds, to Improve and enlarge iL 

The Main and Prindpal Helps to walk throogh the dark Recesses of 
Time, are the Testimonies of anexc^donable RECORDS, and such 
Consequences as axe narurahy dedu^le from dvm. These are like 
the Solar Rays, where there are Holes and Crannies to let them in diere 
is sure and perfect Light, and die Modon guided by them is even, 
steady and r^ular. 

There are other Things, as Analogy of Aniienc Names and Words, 
Andent Laws, Constitutions, ana Customs: Coins and Medals: 
Erections, Monuments, and Rains: edifices and Inscnphons: Ihe 
Appeladons of Places: The Gauos and Tempers, and Inclinations and 
Complexioas of People; and a Vari^ of such REMARKS, which 
afford here and there uctle strinkling Lights, to be caudously and warily 
made use of and which we ot^hr uket^ to scan and examine Joimly 
and severally, and from them eauact such Secondary SuppHes and 
Assistances, as may help to ED up, and enli^ten those obscure Chasins 
and interlinary Spaces of Time, which interpose the brighter Ssoaks, 
and more undeniable Certainties of RECOEIdS. And in diis manner, 
by a just proportionate Disposal of the Lights and Shadows of TRUTH, 
we may undertake to represent die Accounts and Transactions of the 
remotest Times, thoi^ not certain, yet what is next to it. that is. 
highly probable, coberat and intdligible. 

The Revd Hpwav RowiAKDS, Mona Anfi'fua Rgfimfraia, 1723 


MR ROn'LANiyS BETTER METHOD 
The Reverend Mr Rowland jin Mona An/ifua R^staura^a] took a 
better method to advance diis kind of Learning; be examinee a great 
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variety of Driud Monumeats in AngUsea, has dticnbed cbem as 
pardcmaily as he could (though his Drawii^ are extremely short of 
(he resc m his performance), and gives (he world many pertinent 
observadons upon them. He understood the British, and learned 
Languages, and has made a proper application of both, in order to 
jpve light to hU subjecc. 

Tia Rsvd Wouam Bokla&e, AniiptiSies, HistorUai and MonumintaU 

of thi Covnty of Comu'dW, 1754,17^9 cd. 


CUJUOOTiES AT HOm (1) 

The intent of this Treadse is to oblige the curious in the Antiquities 
of Britain: it is an account of places and things from inspection, not 
compiled fi'om others’ labours, or travels in one’s study. I ovm it is a 
work crude and hasty, like the notes of a traveller that stays not long 
in one place; and such it was in reality. Many matters 1 direw in only 
as hints for further scruany, and memorandums for myself or others: 
above all I avoided pr^umce, never carrying any audioc along with 
me, hut taking things in the natural order and manner presented 
themselves: a^ if my sentiments of Roman stations, and other matters, 
happen not to coindde with what has been wrote before me; it was not 
that I dider fo>ni them, but things did not so appear to me.... The 
whole h to invite Gentlemen and others in the country, to make 
researches of this nature, and to acquaint the world witli them: they 
may be assured, that whatever accounts of this sort they please to 
commvirucate to me, they shall be applied to proper use, and all due 
honour paid to the names of those diat favour me with a correspond 
dence so much to the glory and beneht of our country, which is my 
sole aim therdn. 

It is evident how proper engravings are (o preserve the memory of 
thing s, and how much Dcttct an idea they convey to the mind thvn 
written descriptions, which of^ not at all, oftener not sufficiendy, 
explain them: beade, they present us with the pleasure of observing 
the vanous changes in the hce of nature, of countries, and the like, 
through the current of time and vicissitude of things.... 

I know not whether it will be an excuse, or a fault, if I should plead 
(he expedition I used in the drawing part; but I may urge, chat a private 
person, and a moderate fortune, may want many usew assistants and 
conveniences for that purpose. It is enough for me to point them out: 
to show things chat are foie in themselves, and want little art to render 
foem more agreeable, or that deserve to be better done; or any way to 
contribijce coward retrieving the noble monuments of our ancestors; 
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in which case oo^y', we are behind ocher the i^rr,^ nataons ofEurope. 
It is XK)C that we have a less fend o£ curioaties flian they, were the 
scriphoDS of them attempted by an abler hand, and more adequate 
expeoce.... 

The nomerous plates I have given the reader, of ground-plots and 
prospects of B.oman odes. 1 daooghc ^ntzibutea mudi towards 
Dxmg their sice, and preserving thdr cnemory: they may he useful to 
curious iahabitana. in marking the pkces where andquities are found 
£rom CO and in ocher respeos.... 

WiuuM STVX£tsy, ?refefe to Iriruranum Cvriostm, 1724 


CURIOSITIES AT HOME ( 2 ) 

The love 1 had for my own country, in my younger days, prompted 
meco vidt many parts (X it; andtormisegreacoffimoadetome, togo 
into foreign and fashionable totas. I vras tenable, we abounded ac 
home wim omordenary conosuMS, and things remarkable, both in 
Act and Nature; as weU as most Suable Antiqmaes in iH kinds; 
most worthy of oar regard; and whidi it must oecoane us to take 
cognisance of 

WtUlAM SttnaiFY, PrHbre to An A£cotmi Ridterd of 

Cirmcoftr, 1757 


CROP-AfflRR:5 AT RICHBOROVGH 
But now age has eras'd die very cracks of it; and to t each us that 
Cldcs dye as well as men. it is at diis day a con)>£dd, wherdn when die 
com is crown up, one may observe the draughts of streets crosing 
one anomer, (for where tb^ have gone the com is chiiuier) and such 
^isbigi they commonly call S. Au^stmtsaosi. Nothing now remains, 
but some ruinous walls <£ % tower, of a square form, and cemented 
with a sort of sand excrem^ binding. One would imagine this had 
been the Atnpofis, it looks down &om so great a hdght upon tbe wet 

e i in Thmtt, which the Ocean, widowing itself W litde and 
has quite left But die ^ot of die City, now plow’d, has often 
cast up the marks of it’s Andquity, gold and s^ra coyns of the 
Romans. 

William Camppc. BHwmiM, i$86, ed. Gibson, 1695 


{Thu is Mrhdps tht earlksf rumi pJ m artfcawiwl site ifi« iefind if oop~ 
maths, thi^ tWs i^on wAtdi de modem mAaeoiogisi ttlia.) 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF BRITAIN 

The Afidquities of Great Britain aie, beyond dnpure, &r more 
numerous and more curious chan chose of any ocher nation in the 
babicable world, not even excepting Italy iue^> whose ruins are so 
much glorified by the legendary cravellec. Bur, upon examinadon, ic 
will be found chat Italy is famous only for che remains of its own 
andent people, che des^dancs of ELomulus; while England, on the 
contrary, can boast not only of che works of fcs aborigines, buc chose 
of its conquerors and invaders; of distant people, vandng in manners 
fcom each ocher, as much che invader from che invaded; and we Join 
to che massive rudeness of the Briton, the elegance of the Roman, and 
che clumsy omamenc of che Saxon. 

To go a day's journey in any part of chis kingdom without meeting 
vdeh a variety of ruina^ scructurs, is next to impossible; either some 
hoary altar, towered castle, or gothic abbey presenting themselves in 
almost every scene and diversifying every prospect 

Nor (whatever may have bem me ridieme dirown on che studious 
in antiquiry) is the concempladon of these venerable piles without its 
use. We not only leam from them the vicissitude of worldly greatness, 
and bow f^ the works of men’s bands prove when opposed to the 
rage of war, or che more powerful ravages of dme; but we arc fur¬ 
nished by them with a retrospective view of che character and actions 
of our forefathers. Who can gaze on che rude altar of che Druid, without 
cradng in his mind our present escabllshed religion through its several 
stages, CO chat remote period when human sacrifices smoked on the 
very spot he is contemplating? Who can walk over the beautiful 
pavement, or gras>grown dries of che Romans, without feeling him¬ 
self affected with the character of that people, and comparing to such 
mouldering fragoiems the declension of their once noble empire ? in 
the castle we have a history of our ancient war, and, revie wii^ the feuds 
which once distracted chis country, console ourselves with t&se happy 
days that need no such scroiig holds to defend us against che violence 
of che intestine party. The soUmn ruins of the abb^ strike the mind 
with revecential awe and serious reflection; and che sculptured tomb, 
appearing from among rank weeds and scattered columns, cannot ^ 
reminding us of che soorc duration alloced to mortals and chdr works. 

John Coujnson, Tht Beauties of British Antiquity, 1779 


TO MAKE A RESPECTABLE FIGURE 
It has long been the flashlon to laugh at the study of Antiquities, and 
CO consider it as che idle amusement of a few humdrum plodding 
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fellows, who, wandug genius (oz aobtec studies, busied themsehes in 
heaping up ilWble Manusoipcs, mudkted S&tues, obliterated Coins, 
and broka Pipkins! In this the laogl^ ma^^ibaK have been some¬ 
what justi£ed, &om the absurd pursuits of a fw electors; But at the 
same ome, an argument deduced &om the abuse or perversion of any 
study, is by no means conclusive against dv study itself: and in this 

S iirticuUr case, I trust I shall he aUe to prove, that, without a competent 
and of antiquanan learning, no one will ever make a respectable 
figure, either as a Divine, a Lawyer, Statesman. Soldier, oi even a 

J rivate Goitleman, and that it is the sine iioh of several of the more 

beral professions, as weQ as of many trades; and is, beades, a study 
to which all persons, in partientar instances, have a kind of propen¬ 
sity; every nian bdng, as Logicians expia s it, 'Quoad hoc,’ an And- 
quarian. 

I^AKOS GsossB, TV Antiquarim Repfrtory, 177$ 


CHYMEIMS OF VIRTUOSI? 

Amongst all the Varieties, which present themselves before vs, in 
prosecudng of this grand and necessary Work, those Studies which are 
the most Improving, deserve oar greatest Application: In the Number 
of which. Antiquity ^ great Share, particularly Atchioiegy, which 
connsts of Monuments, or rather loscxipoons, snD subastmg; in order 
to prove demonstradvely those Facts which are a s serte d in History; 
which bemg the Mirror that refiects to Posterity, the objects of Past 
Ages, by the Discoveries made from sudi Farts of Andquiry, we have 
of^ True History distmguish’d from ^Isdmod and Imposture, and 
its Narradves dthq confirmed or condemned. 

I know, that there are People to be found, and it is to be regretted, 
some of them of Birth and Fortune, who expose their own Imrance, 
in ytik (£ Enowled^ pving out, that Anti- 

quicy, and such like Branches of teaming are but the Citymens of 
Virtuosi, dry and unplmsanc Seaidies; so. because they ^emselves are 
blind, and uncapable to relish such Pleasures, they have the Impudence 
to betray their own Weakness to (be Wt^ld. Hence we Observe. 
That Things which ace in their Nature rough, unpolhh'il, vidous and 
cruel, these fit their Genius the best; violent Hundng, Bear-Gardens, 
Gaming-Tables, Quarrelling andMidnighr Revellings, are their Daily 
Delights. 

AUXAKD£R [StKGIKC Sam»t] Goidon. Iiinsrerium 

SepitnlnonaU, 1726 
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ANTIQUITY IN THE CAUSE OF HISTOkY 

If di« study of antiquity be undertaken in the cause of History, it 
wiJl rescue itself from a teproach mdescriminately and fastidiously 
bestowed on works which have been deemed frivolous. In proportion 
as this study has been neglected by andent or modem historians, 
authority will be found to deviate from conjecture, and the eye of 
reason more or less taught to discern the frhie which the pomp of 
history has decorated; it should, therefore, instead of being accounted 
the dreg, be styled the alembic, from which is drawn t^ purity or 
perfectioD of litecacure. 

The inscription or the medal are the only &cts which can obviate 
error, and produce the substitutes ibr deficiency of andent records: 
when these are wanting, in vain will the human mind be gratified by 
the most acute invesdgadon; incredulity will arise in propordon as the 
judgemenc is matured. 

By contemplating the relics discovered in our andent sepultures, the 
historian may have an opportunity of comparing them with similar 
relics found in different jJaces, and on which arguments have been 
grounded by authors who have wncten on the andent inhabitants of 
Britain. If a medal ot inscripdon be found in a sepulture among other 
relics, the undoubted characterude of the customs of a people at die 
dme of the deposit, and the supecscripdon on the medal or the inscrifK 
don e^dndng a low period, it wilf he a self-«vident position, chat 
similar relics under similar forms of sepulture, discovered in othci 
parts of the island, cannot apply to a period more remote; hence the 
most (rifling fact will invalidate many received opinions, and history 
be reduced to a more critical analysis.... 

No posidon in the work has been assumed on mere conjecture; and 
when deduedons have been made, they have been found^ on a iciu* 
pulous comparison of frets; but, firce to form his own opinion, the 
work has been arranged under such heads, that the reader may form 
his own conclusions, without any appreh^ion of being involved in 
the confusion of self-opmionaced theory. 

All nations deriving m^r origin apparently from one common stock, 
have used, in many respects, ^ same funereal customs; but the pro- 
giess of society having evidently produced many specific distinctions, 
they may be methodically arranged, and the identity of a people 
recognised. 

J&MBS DouciAS, Prefree to Nenfr Briunnios, 179J 

{Dougfas, a C^^liun 0/the ReyaJ before he hetame a iMne, excavated 

many Saxon burial momds in KeiU, and his uwk tHorbed a noi^h proems in the 

method of arehaeoloiy,) 
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THE DBt^OPMSNT OF OUR SUBJECT 
The develo^ent of oos subject is recent dines is certainly some¬ 
what remarkable. Camden was the person who first arranged, with 

S t skill, the topic of the anaou history and geography of our island 
i such isfonnadoQ as his ptw« supplied, and gave them much of 
theii due shape and connstaicy. 

The doscoresies of the subsequent two centuries and a half afibrded 
chiefly elucidations, and displaced comparadveW htde; but of late 
years the materials which tuve been d^ved (he bbours of 
modem investigators, or from other sources, are copious and striking, 
and often ind ee d so conclusive in the iUostiatioas they afibrd, as to 
render in many places a re-arrangement, or rather a re-construedon 
of the subject indhpensabte. 

The new acquiaaons are required to be taken into it, and many 
points to be e^bited in other lighs Aan have been accustomed, in 
order to correspond with bc8 now ascertained.... 

Beale Pom, Preface to BritannU Rtstankes, i8$3 


THE BARROW DIGGERS 
Persew Represented 

Anttquajuus Thkee Bauov Dreofifts 

DisccuLOS Looms Ok 

SCSKS: A Barrev OR a Common 
Enler Three Barrmv Diggers with Spades, Shovels, etc. 

1 ST BAS. DIG. Is this a Roman, ora British Barrow? 

2m> BA6. DIG -1 tell thee ’ds a Bridsh Barrow, therefore str^eways 
open it; Andquarius hath set on it, and finds it Bridsh Burial 

1 ST BA£t. DIG. How Can that be, if Roman Omamencs and Arms s hould 
here be found? 

AND BAB. DIG. They may be fotind- 

IST BIJL DIG. It must be Roman, it cannot be British Burial. For hew 
lies the point; if Roman Anns and Ornaments are found in it, it 
a^ues a Roman Act; and a Barrow Act hath three Branches, to 
Act, to Dig, to Sho^; we go to woefc willingly. 

3SD BAB. DIG. Nay; but bear you good fcend? 

1 ST BAB. DIG. Give me leave- Here is a Commcm; good; here is tiw 
Barrow; good; if the Barrow ccofains Roman Arms, or Ums. it 
must be a Roman Bartow; mai yoa that; but if spear heads made 
of flints, and Bridsh Anns are here, it must be a British Barrow; if 
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noughc buc an empty Gst tumulus inanis. He that is not inclined to 
dig, shortens not our 'work. 

2Ni> BAA. DIO. But Is tlus Bairow Law? 

1 ST BAIL DIG. Ay, marry U'c Anciquarius's Barrow Law. 

aND BAS. DIG. Will you ha' die truth on’t. If this had been a Roman 
relic of funeral pomp, it would have been a very dlBerenc sort of 
BuciaL The Romans raised not Barrows o’er chek Dead. 

1ST BAB. DIO. Why there thou say’sc; and the more pity that great 
folks shall countenance the grandeur of gaudy funerals, more that> 
their poorer neighbours. To zny mind mey are mighty like repxe* 
sentations of Death carrying off his wealthy victims in Triumph. 
Come ray spade. There axe no antient gentle m en; but Gardeners, 
Geolo^cs, »n6 Barrow Diggers; they h^ up Adams profession. 

3BD BAB. DIG. Was he a Gentleman ? 

IST BAB. Did. He was the first that ever bore Arms, a Mattoc, Shovel, 
and a Spade. 

2Nt> BAR. DIG. Why, he had none. 

TST BAB. DIG. What, art a heathen? How dost thou understand the 
Scripture ? The Scripture says, Adam digged. Could he dig without 
arms? I’ll put anothtt question to thee; if thou answerest me not to 
the purpose, confess thyself 

JRD BAB. DIG. Go tO WOrL 

A/tfr having taken an ohservaiion with a Compass, and marked out a Section, 

they commence opening the Barrou'. 

1ST BAB. DIG. What is that earthly form all sHn and bone, which 
eludes the SeMon, the Mason, and the Carpenter ? 

2ND BAB. DIG. The living Skeleton, for that fragile frame outlives a 
thousand Harry’s. 

TST BAR. DIG. Now wbcxe Is he? 

2MD BAB. DIG. Eating Soup Maigte 1 

1ST BAR. DIG. Badi^ Soup Ma^e I Where ? 

2ND BAR. DIG. Not whcTO fat I^gs are eaten: a certain convocation of 

E olidc worms are e’en at them. Your worm b your only Emperor 
>r diet; we fat all cceatures else to fat us; and we &t oursclvea for 
maggots: Your &t King and your lean Skeleton Is but variable 
service: two disbes, but to one table that's the end. 

TST BAB. DIG. Alas I Alas) Shalllfeed worms when I am dead? 

AND BAB. DIG. Ay, and a living Skeleton may fish with the worm that 
hath ear of a King: and eat of the Fish that bath fed of chat Worm. 
1ST BAR. DIG. What dost thou mean by tbb ? 

2ND BAR. DIG. Nothing; but to show you how a King may go a pr^ 
gresi through the carcase of a living Skeleton. 
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1ST BAR. DIG. 1 like viric in goo<d Fack: To’t BgaiA» wbat 

is dus Barrow. 

2 ND BAR, DIG. Cudgcl (by braiiu no more about iti for your dull ass 
will not mend bis dm with beadng: and when you are asked this 

r ation next say *ds a British Bairow; a bmcf that will last till 
msday. Go get thee so Shapwinke »tiA {etch me astoup of liquor. 

ist Bar. Dig. contirmas ^gffitg and Sit^s: 

Britons rais'd m e^tky motmdy 
Wkmsre ihtir Ckitfums £td. 

And I am digging undagrotmj. 

Where delvers have not tried. 

Anti^arius and Disopailus Doer 

ANT. Has this f^low no feeling of his busiaess, he sings at Bairow 
opening? 

Dis. He k^ws not that he treads <» hallow’d Mould! 

ANT. Tis e'en so, the band pf Andquanes only bath the Barrow Sense. 

1st Dig. amtima Digging and Sinp: 

C/dspa, CeUs, and A/rou^heads, rU try 
T9 nour wiikm my Chiak» 

And ^ a Shieii / dundd tspy, 
riJ vow there ne'er toes ska 

With Popidt TriJts, and J^e/ies rare. 

The Priests their Flocks da guU; 

In oislin^ out the eardi take care, 

Uuzzei Tvt jound a 5 hii/Z. 

CarefuUy takes up the $huB 

ANT. That skull had a tongue in it and could sag oucc. How ^ knave 
jowls it to the ground, as if it were a slave’s jaw-hone or that of the 
£rst Murderer! That might be tlKpaseofa Druid, which this ass now 
overreaches; one that would go^e his Deities with human blood: 
might it not? 

Dis. It might. 

ANT. Or of a Warrior, who could say kill and bum captives to appease 
the Dmd. Or a prak’d another Chiefbin's none, 

when he meant to beg it. 
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DLS. Ay, Ajuaquariui! or k mighc be i Sl&ve*$! 

AUT. Why e’en so; wd now my lady Worm’s cbapless and knocked 
about me mazzaid vHth a S«aonj shovel. Here s hne levoluuon 
an we had our specucles to see’t. Prodigious to rWm]e on’t 

tst Bar. Dig. eontinues Digging and Sings: 

A Ma/toCf Shovel, end a Sgede, 

H'ill dig up human banes; 

To play at Marbles Brifom made. 

Some small round Pcriland Stones. 

If Cas^ wefnd, or iron Aims 
Of curiousform and make, 
lyhy surefy ihey's Renan charms. 

Your British Creed to shake. 

ANT. Cease prattler cease I Why should they not be the Casques; 
Arras; or Bosses ofBridsb Chiefcains In Roman service? No golden 
filagree work nor carved ivory; No Amedtystine Beads, nor Chrys- 
cal Balls, No Coins, No Medals, No well-formed Urus, nor colour’d 
Stones from Rome will here be found; but Tin, Glass, or Amber 
Beads, the Tusks of Boars, or Unbaked Ums of rudely shape with 
limpet shells wiU denote ’ds a British Barrow. 

sst Bar. Dig. centinues Dig^g, and ernes to a Cist, 
and Sings: 

This Cisi of chalk just like a grave 
For such a guest is meet. 

As if asleep here rests the brave, 

Belouf the Turf three feet. 

ANT. How independent the knave is I we must speak by the card. 
By the little Lord, DIscipulus, since the passing of the Reform and 
Municipal Bills, I We taken note of It; chat the toe of the Democrat 
comes so near the heel of the Aristocrat, be galls his Idbe. How long 
hast thou been a Barrow Digger ? 

1ST BAS. DIO, Of all the Ages of the World I famo noc co’t in chat Age 
when the whole Earth was in a state of Fusion. 

ANT. How loin’s that dnee ? 

IST BAK. DIO. Cannot you tell chat! Every Mechanic can cell that. It 
was that very day chat young Pluto was bom: he that was a Geologist. 
He that gave a New System hy Posting through the bowels ofthe 
Barth Innis chariot drawn by four Horses. 
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ANT. Ay marry! how did ht do that? 

1$T sAJt. DIG. Wich Tjirifrr Matchtt. 

ANT. Wty? 

IST BA£. DIG. Because he was mad 4^ Prosecpise! 

ANT. How came he mad ? 

1ST BAIL DIG. Very strugely diey do say. 

ANT. How Strang^ ? 

1ST SAS. DIG. Faith e'en with looang his wis. 

ANT. Upon what ground ? 

1 ST BAB. Dig. Why here upon ground diat's graduaUy elevadng 
lQel£ Cant you peredve its motioo upwards ? How dizy 1 do f ee l! 

ANT. Peace 1 pray you! How long will die iaws of a Leri^han or the 
Bones of a Me^dietium lie in me earth e’a they crumble into dust. 

1 ST BA&. DIG. Faith if they be not fused in Pluto’s crudble for many 
thousand yean. 

ANT. Coodl But tell me again how l^ng wiO a man He i* the earth e’er 
he rot? 

1ST BAB. DIG. Ay. Geology and Zookwy Bke man and wife are one in 
the delvings of bone grubbers. If he be not rotten before he die 
he will last you some Bight years, or Nine yean, a Tanner will last 
you Nine years. 

ANT. Why he more f^an another? 

1 ST BASu DIO. Be c ause. Astiqtunus, his hide is so tanned with bis trade, 
that he will ke^ out wamr a great while; and your water is a sore 
decayet of the dead body of your bbertine. Here’s a skull {Takes one 
from a Green Baize Tve chang’d or filch’d ^ar hath passed through 

vanous hands for Nine and Seventy Years. By Bumps, and Lumps. I 
judge ’twas not a Murderer’s. The Crowner’s Qu« did err. The 
finding should have been a harmless Slayer of man. Whose was it ? 

ANT. Nay, I know not. 

1ST BAB. DIO. A pesdJence on him for a Donunie that was gibberted. 
Anxious to obtain a reUc of the man, 4 learned L ee ch chok’d of 
his head and pickled it. Tins same skull was Eugene Aranis skuA. 
'The schoolmaster abroad’. 

Dis. Why may not be the of one that opened Barrows ? 

XST BAB. DIG. Where is the grave organ of Acgtiindveaess? 

1 smell it not. (Smells ike Skull) 

Dis. m taste it not. Thou art a Phienolc^ical NempareiL 

1 ST BAB. 010. By the feel by the caste, by the smell, by all due’s 
wonderful I vow diat 'twas the skoD of Ei^ene Aram. 

ANT. This? (Takes ike Skull) 

isj it*p- DIG. E’en diat. 

DC. That, thac's a woman’s skull! 

13—C.B.A. 
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isi Bar. Dig. rests on his Spa^. and Sings: 

Now hy that skuJI sage Ingh swore, 

Thai SpuTzheim ranu with doits, 

Astd Simpson thinks with Dr. 

That *iwas a dangerous coUs. 

WhiU Granville, and Dr. Fije, 

Tk' Identity deery. 

Shrewd Hindmarsh says upon his Life, 

The Proofi he’ll Jlat deny. 

I learn from men, I learn Jhm Books, 

That skulls are void ofhrains; 

Behold the print of iron hooks, 

And Eugene lumg in chains. 

ANT. Bugene Araru, Vve heard of him Disdpulw. He was a Pedagogue 
and how abhorred in my imaginadon he my gorge rues at him. 
He received a Murderers Judgment, and by that Name he died. He 
suffered foe hU crime at m^*tour, his guilt or innocence is ch ronicled 
on high. His body has moijdei*d into dust. Upon his skull no certain 
mark has been put except the mark of ^-ai n Faith I hold not with 
Phrenology. Surely this skull beloi^'s to one, who liv’d not Thirty 
Yean. Now get you to my Lady Rosa, and tell her, let her paint an 
inch c h ic k to this favor she must come at last, will she wwiU at ? 
Pry’chee, Disdpulus, tell me one thing ? 

Di$. 'What’s that Anti^uarius ? 

AMT. Dost thou think Disdpulus, the British Chieftain looked of this 
fashion i’ the earth? 

Dis. I do. 

AKT. And smelt so earthy ? Pah I (Rdunu ibe SlmU lo ist Bar. Dig.) 

DIS. Ee’n $0 Anoquadus. 

ANT. To what quaint uses we may return Discipulus, the Unbaked 
Um perchance contains the Noble Chieftain's ashes, and why may 
not imagination trace his dust dll we find it stoppicu a Mouse- 
hole? 

ws. Twerc to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

ANT. No, Faith, not a jot, but to fc^w him thither with modesty 
enough, and likelihood to lead it, as thus. The Chiefbin died. The 
Chiefiaia recumcih to the Duse The Dust is Earth, and why of 
chat Earth whereto he was converted might not a Mouse-hc^ be 
stopped? 
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The British Oiidiain Jead, and turned to elay, 
Mi^ht stop a hole to http the wind away. 

Ohl thoS the Eadi, wkiA kept vast THhes m ewe. 
Should strive tn sum to eketk a Mouse's pew. 


Dis. How oft Co day, Have we consorted wich die dead ? 

AMt. Peace to chdr Manes, heai me my good fnmA^ That yonder Sun 
now scarcely lends his li^c To grubs and ey^ess skulls. 

OB. £'en so Ancf^aanns. 

ANT. How loz^ haTe we been here? 

DB. Eight day's. No more be done I 

x$T BASu SIC. Must there no more be done? We've made an mvened 
Cone. 

ANT. No snore be done, 

Respect sepulchral rices, inhumg dsose bones 
Shards, Phncs, and Ear^ replace, and heap np here 
A pile of dust upon che sleepo^ dead, 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o’er cop old Badbury, and prepare 
To conduct our &r guides unto cneir homes. 

The heavens do low’r upon m lor ill 
Obey my mandate. 


The Barrow Diggers eemmeme eiosmg the Bemw. 


DB. *Tis Cold Andguadus. 

ANT. 'Tis very cold, die wind is Nonbetly. 

DlS. Your cloak CO its ught use; 'tis ibr the outer man. (DtsapHUs assists 
AiUitparius m eJoakbt^ 

ANT. iWik you Eflsdpulus. 

1ST BAft. DIO. To’t again. Come. 

2ND BAB. DIG. Who buil^ sCTWger than a Masoo, ot a Carpenter? 

1ST BAB. DIO. Ay I tell me that, and stiovel away. 

3itD BAA. DIG. Marry now I can’c c^. 

2 ND BAK, Die. A Cik maker. 

ANT. Get you home womankind gol 

sst Bet. D^. Shovels, and Sii^: 

Petries dance round the mystk rings. 

In hare^lls they He; 

To say ikal they ere charging things, 

Ohl fie, Ohl Maro fie. 
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when swti fear our heart alams. 

And eases the mind oppress; 

Then laomen wiik th^ playjul charms 
Are quick to lend redress. 

ANT. This Barrow Digger is a merry knave. 

DI8. Come we’ll not ttrry, but cany off our Treasures, More And- 
quorum. 

2ND BAB. Die. Dust to Dust fiixewelL 


{TV smaW book fom which this is an exnact tm written by the Reud Charles 
Wools (or Woolh), M. A. ^Pembroke CoJl^^ Oxford, end Curate of Sturminstei 
I^eu/lon, Dorset, in which perish the barrow at whieh he dearthes was 

situated. He was a eonten^ary of Charles Wame, the Dorset anti^ary, who 
mentions this book in his Andeoc Dorset (iWtf) and in Ccldc Tumuli of Dorset, 
also publisltfd in i8$6. 

It shows some simhrisy to Barrow Digging by a Barrow Kn^t, the same 
sort of poetic antiquarionism applied to barrows opened in Derbyshire and Stafford¬ 
shire. the latter waspublxAedin s 843 anonymously by the Revi Stephen haaeson) 


PR£HlSTO?.Y AND THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 

By now Arcbacolo^ and Romawicdsin walked hand in hand, 
^miliar twin figure in d^e English scene. How inevitable dut Higgins’s 
CeUk Druids [1S29) should have a lichographed ticle>page whereon a 
blasted oak Banks a crumbling stone inscribed ’ And like the baseless 
fabric of a vision ...’, overgrown with nettles, thistles and toadstools» 
while in the background Stonehenge is outlined against the sunset 
It is without surprise that one finds Mr. descrftii^ iTie Deverel 
SoTTcw inducing in sweetly melancholy meditations—‘On a 

spot so hallowed by the Wing of Time^ die imagination may wvidly 
depict the rude but solemn rites attendant on the burial; the bhTmg pile 
firaging its lurid beams around..and so on, with ‘mysde songs of 
bards’, ’Mantle yells’ and 'wild and pierdng shrieks of expiring 
victuns. And at this poixu I may perhaps couch on a curious aspect or 
the early barrow-diggers’ mentality which I believe is refiected in chrir 
works. A morbid mterest in aaves and skeletons is well known as a 
psychological phenomenon which has often been exploited in hterature 
and t. In English literature perhaps the most mnous exar^le is 
Blair's Crave, written before 173 r, and we have die authority ofDean 
Farrar that ‘few essays have had wider circulation among admiring 
readers dun the vidoui and tawdry rhetoric of Harvey on Sie Tombs 
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emcng the TMihs, S741S). This feeliDg was inevitably la ten t 
in ceiain aspects of (he Komamic Movement— 4 t comes out for 
instance in Bentley’s deagns to Gray’s poems» and in a o^]£r 

5 laces, notably in the ' Tale of Terror* tjpe of story widi 

le Castif of OtTojUe and rfttirininr^g in t]je works of Lewis, Mrs. Rad- 
clyfie, and othets and I cannot but detect traces of coosdous ^oaang 
ovei the paraphernalia of Death in some of the early archaeolc^^ 
records. It is impKdt in due conous effunoa Du Bemw Diners, 
’written is imitation of the Grave-Di gg ers in Hamlec’ (1839). Is it to 
this mental attitude, probably more onm unconscious fba»« duberate, 
that we are to attribute the hurt tliaf mui] sdendfic excavanon began 
with Pitt-Rivers, prehistoric settlemenc aces remained almost endray 
n^lected in &vour of wholesale bairow-di^hig? One has of course 
to reckon with the stroi^ acquisi&ve u«gna of die collector... 
which would be better satisfied vnth the compete grav^fumirure than 
with the broken scraps &om a midden, but I du^ this other &ctor 
must be allowed some weidt. 

Stuajct PiGGorr, 'Wehistory and the Romantic Movement’, 

Ajtfi^ify, March, 1937 


THE FIRST OF THE MODERNS 
IVe SpnzJt Jhm Facts, not Thiery 

Such is die motto I adopt, and to this text I shall most scriedy adhere. 
1 shall not seek among die fimciful regi^ of romance an origin for 
our Wiltshire Britons, cor, by endeavouring to prov e by whom, and 
at what period, out island was first peopled, inveave mysw in a Celdc 
or Belgic controversy; neithec shall I place too much reliance on the 
very im p er f ect traditions handed down to us by ibnner antiquaiies 
on this subject I shall describe to yon what we have found; we 
have seen; in short, I shall tdl you a plain unvarnished tale, and draw 
&0m ic such conclusions as <hall appear not only reasonable, but even 
uncontradictable. 

Sn Ricrass Colt Hoam, latroducdoo to The Asuient History 

<f South Wiltshire, l8ia 


DATING THESE CRAyB-HILLS 
I have abstained from any attempt to assign a date to these grave- 
hills, because no one can do so with any d^ee of ctrtamey. Attempts 
of this have been too common and have often been based upon 
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XDiu£deat cko. Tbe only way of ^pxoxinucu^ to it Is to compare the 
results of barrow d^uigs in difietent parts of the country. Unfbr- 
luiutely excavations luve been conducted in so many places so care¬ 
lessly and unsdencifically that no safe conclusions can be drawn from 
them. Hie mere tieasure-seeker has done irreparable injury to the cause 
of sdence. The employment of paid labourers to do the work which 
should be done by the Antiquary himself is always uneadsfactory. No 
one should undertake barrow-digglz^ who fears blisteru^ bis hands. 
The eye of the explorer should be directed to every spadchil of earth* 
and he should caraully note the manner in which the mound is con¬ 
structed and the interments are deposited. 

One of the most extennve grave-diggers chat England has ever pr^ 
duced (Sir IL Colt Hoare, Bart), has left behind him a very 
cosdy record of Ids labours in ‘Wiltshire, exempli£es this remarL No 
volumes could cont^ less u$e(ul mformarion in proportion to their 
bulk. We search through them almost In vain for intimations as to the 
materials of the barrows, the mode of their construction, and 
the position of die skeletons; and we are lead to the conclusion that the 
principal, if not the sole, object of the Investigator was the possession 
of the arddes which had heea deposited with me human remains. The 
oliject of barrow-openers should not be mere gratiEcation of curiosity, 
nor die accumulation of ancient works of art. A museum of anti¬ 
quities is comparatively worthless if the history of the discovery of 
each particular specimen is not accurately known and recorded. These 
examinadons should be made with the sole view of throwing light 
upon a dark period in the history of those who have occupied me soil 
of England. 

The Rsvn W, C. Lves, The Yorkshire A/chaeobgical and 
Topc^afhicai Journal, Vol. I, ilyo 


B^KY DETAIL TO BE RECORDED 
Excavators, as a rule, record only those things which appear to them 
important at the but Eesh problems in Archaeolo^ and Anthi^ 
pology are constantly arising, and it can hardly have uiled to escape 
the notice... on turning to old accounts in search of evidence, 
the points which would have been the most valuable have been passed 
over fixun bang thought uninteresting at the ome. Every detail should, 
therefore, be recorded in the manner most conducive to fidllcy of 
reference, and it ought at ah tunes to be the chief object of an excavator 
to reduce his own personal equadon to a minimum. 

Lt-Obm. PnT-RtVBBS, BMOtfatiom in Cranboume Chase, i, 1887 
19 S 


THE El^YDAY LIFE 

Our kaowU^ ofche weapttu asdimplemous <if prduscotic aoics. 
ha so much improved of bee. owing to (be researches of Evans, 
Greeawell, Franks, Lubbock and others, in this cou&ay, due there is 
hardly any dMculey in determining at a glance, the period to which 
any such object sh^ild be but our ign^ranff of die towns, 

villages, habitatzoss, etc., in which ^ people who us^ th ese weapons 
lived is still ve^ great, and the reasem isnoc &r to seek. The weapoos, 
tools, and implements are for the most pan ob&mcd from graves. A 
cumulus is eamy dug into, and the reHcs obtamed fr^ it are of value, 
whereas the of a town or a costly undo- 

taking. and the relics seldom have any intrinsic value, consisemg mainly 
of common objects diat have been thrown away by the inhabitans. 
It is for this reason that our Imowkdge of prdiistotk and early people 
is derived chiefly from their funeral deposits, and for all we of 
their mode of life, excepting such informadon as has been obtained 
from lake-dwellings, and craanoges, they might as well have been 
bom dead. Yet the eveiyday life of the people is, Myond all comparison, 
of more interest tha^ their mortuary customs. 

Lt-Gbn. PitT-Bjvzbs, Exeevorion in B^hrfy and Wensd/ke, 

DcfSft Old Wilu, iii, zSpa 


BEHIND THE THINGS THEMSELVES 

The distribucioiial aspea of the subject {of prehistoric ardiaeolc^) 
has been almost as completely mnored as me evolutionary. Hiis is 
pardy because most premstorians have bem essentially townsmen and 
so out of touda with nature; they are the last people to understand the 
conditions of prehistoric hie. This is why «ww> of the articles in the 
leading archacolc^tcal journals of the last century are so amasngly 
deficient in the commonsense of die country dweller; and why the 
proceedings of small coozury field dabs are ^ten frr ahead of tfa^ in 
showing a true appreciarion of prduscoric proUems. The townsman, 
and his orother tM coUeoof, rmy get behind the things themselves 
to die people who made them. 

O. G. $. CRAWFOim, an unpublished note to a paper in 

Cfo^aphicaljeuma ( 1912 ) 


ARCHABDLOCY IN SUSSEX— 

The first meeting {of the Suseex Aicbaeolc^ical Society] took place 
on June 18th, 1846, at the suggestion of a frw gendemen in die town 
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ftnd neglibouihood of Lewts, who, observing the interest exdted by 
some recent andquarun <jiscoveries, were anxious to promote a rea<lier 
acquaintance among persons artached to the same pursuits, and to 
combine thdr exertions in illustration of the History and Antiquities of 
Sussex.... 

The objects of this Sodery embrace whatever relates to die Civil or 
Ecclesiastical History, Topography. Andent Buildings, or Works of 
Art, within the Councy, and for this purpose the Society invite 
communicadoDS on such subjects, especially from those Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who possess estates within the County, and who may 
materially assist the completion of the County l^tory, now very 
imperfect, by the loan of Ancient Documents relating to Estates, 
Manors, Wills, or Pedigrees, and of any object generally connected 
with the Ancient History of Sussex. 

The Society will collect Manuscripts and Books, Drawings and 
Prints, Coins and Seals, or copies there*^, Rubbing of Brasses, Desenp- 
live Notices and Plans of Churches, Castles, Mansions, or other Buil^ 
ings of Andquarian interest; such CoUecdon to be preserved and made 
a^iilable for the purposes of the Sodecy, by publlcadon or otherwise. 

Sussex Atthaeologieal ColUetiens, voL I, and ed., i 8$3 

—. 4 ND IN DORSET 

Much delving and poking about in odd comers are found necessary 
to unearth the riches of andqiucy, and our papers show that, at least, 
the society has commenced the work in an honest and liberal spirit,... 

ProteeJings of tht Dorset Natural History and Ajiti^arian EieU Cluh, 

Vol. 1 ,1877 


AT THE INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE 
KENT ARCHAB:>L0 GICAL society, 1858 
Steam is the great innovator. I do not mean to depreciate its use; but 
it is no respecter of antiquity. In our own county it has ruthlessly 
swept &0(& die earth the remains of the old Priory at Tunbridge, and 
the Casde would have shared no better fate bad it happened to stand 
in die way. In a county with which I am well aemiainted (Dorsetshire), 
it was with great didi^ty that the relics of a splendid Roman amphi* 
theatre were wre st ed &om the 'appropriation clause’ of a railway 
company; and memory, in calling back the patience and courage of the 
venerable martyr awaitii^ his &te &om the wild beasts of the Circus, 
and shuddering not at roar,—memory, I repeat, would be put to 
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the blush on the $pot in bofing die shrieks anj groans of a much 

more powerful monscer, the railway 

Tte Reto W. M. Smith Mamhot 


There Is one word I do noc see in dus Resolaaon, but whiidi 1 am 
sure was in the mmds of those who drew it up, This Resolodon calls 
upon Members to contribute A rigmai papers, drawing, etc. Under 
that * etc.' is concealed something whsrii is mo re valuaue ^T1 
original drawings in the wodd^l mean phocc^raphy. The invemion 
of this art ^tres a new hfe and a new co the study of Archae^ 

logy. The very best drawing is infinitely infmoi to the realities of any 
hudding; and many of most sueresting ^uestireis may hang on 
what no draughtsman's skill can give—some p^aliaxity in ^ go^gy 
of the material, something in the masonry, some «^m ri^l change in me 
tone of the material. Now all these ihn^ come wihin the range of 
photography—the art which relh the ctu^ whether we wish it to be 
told or not. Artists * were deceivers ever,’ whetbei depicBog &ir ladies 
or old buildings, but phoc^raphy is honest fiioid who always 
comes out with the whole muh, 

AiE&ANOER J. B. B£nspOM> Hon, Afchaeologia Cauiauit 

Voll, 1838 


THE SCOPE AND OBJECT OF OUR DESIGN 

If it be asked wbat is the scom and olHecl of our deagn, we shall best 
answer in die words of the phuosopber [Bacon] which we have cho s en 
for the morto of our work. From the monory of dungs decayed and 
foi^tten, we propose to save and recover what we may, for the present 
geoeratioii and for posterity, of the wrecks soil floating in the ocean of 
tune, and preserve them with a reH^ous and scrupulous diligence. 
We propose to gather into one die neglected fia^oits and £unt 
memorms that remain to us of ages long gone by; to rechdtn and 
preserve the memories of men t^io, with common passions like our- 
s el vfs, have stood and laboured this soil of Kent; to save &om the 
submergence of oblivion their masners and their traditions, their 
names, tbdr lineage, d mr iango^e, and their deeds. To reproduce the 

E ast in its full integrity is per&ps imposs^; yet for diose who have 
opes somewhat beyc^ the present,—viatm and a tfections somewhat 
more ertended than the narrow shoal of earth and dme on whidi diey 
scuid,—it may be suffident if we can collect some feeble and son^ 
remnants, which, filing to ensure a higher purpose, may help them in 




some d^ree co link eke present co eke pa$t» and serve as stepping-stones 
to bridge orec die broad chasm and torrent of dme. 

Upon the importance of suck a work as this it is hardly needful for 
us to enlace. To the arcbaeolodcal researches of scholars during the 
last and the peceding centuries> history andcriddsm are more indebted 
fkan CO any other sru^hes. From the labours of die archaeologist, from 
coins, monuments, inscriptions, and etymologies, the modem historian 
of Rx>mc has been ettabl^ to throw a steadier light, not merely on the 
obscure ordinals of that imperial dtv,—a clearer and brighter light 
than the Roman himself ever enioyeo,—but to hold up a torch to all 
history, and teach mankii ‘><4 co mread those paths with safety which 
they had trodden blindfold before. Why should not timrlar ^uje be 
expected from similar labours? Why should not the toil of the 
arckaeolo^st, when applied to our own county, pove as benedcial to 
English lustory ? Why should not die light thus tmheld on the distant 
past, into a steadier blaae for the history of nearer times ? In all 
chat consdtutes such memorials as these, in the bulk and salvage of 
these wrecks, England is incomparably richer than Greece or Rome. 
Here ciril wars and foreign invasions have less obliterated the traces 
of andenC laws, insdrutions, Emilies, and races; the barrows and burial- 

t rounds of long-forgotten generadons remain unviolated; the manor- 
ouse and the &m bear upon dieir faces the legible records of the past 
as clearly as the promises otdae future; die very shells and mcrustadons 
through which the incemal life of the oadon has passed have be^ 
religiously preserved in all its varied forms. We can trace, from st^ to 
step, &om age to age, the infant sallies, the march and pogress, the 
macurer counsels and ripened insdrudons of the land. We can point 
to the mine from whi^ they were dug, the shadows where they 
reposed at noon. 

Thb P-bvp J- S, Bstwer, Arthuohgia Contifma, Vol. r, 1838 


THE PJRST ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
... the Canteebu^ Meeting has gone off brilliantLy-^notndchscand- 
ing numerous comptaincs of bad management and sundry ptry evils, 
all seemed to agree that these were merely Utde roughn^ses In the 
road which had not had dme to settle, but not worth mendonii^, the 
Machine had pace and vigour enough to have overcome Su greater 
obstacles. The ppecs In general were valuable and inceresdng, the cream 
of the whole being Willis's papr on the [Canterbury] Cathedral which 
was admirable and delighted every body even those ^uite ignorant of 
Architectute. 
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Me Godwin’s paper on Mason’s Marks was mere rubbish ... they 
are just such ma^ as are convenient to make with the chisel to dis> 
tin^iish one man’s work from another and there is no tieed of any 
mystery at ah about them—Mr Bloxam’s paper on Saxon Architecture 
was not read for want of tune. No great loss I suspect, as his oppor> 
tuoities of observation have not been sufficient for what he attempts to 
prove. Mr John Britton’s paper was also withdrawn—he being in 
nigh dudgeon because he was cot made enough of. and could not have 
it all his own way. I was really sorry for the ola man, but nothing would 
pacify him.... No one had prepared anythii^ on the local Antiquities 
of the place and nughbou^ood whi^ are highly Interesting.... 
I believe that the ransackers of the graves of their ancestors were verv 
well pleased with the results of thar proceedii^ and Dr Tra^ott’s 
museum was said to be splendid. I was too busy with the Cathedral 
CO attend to these things. The Quadrille Band at the Convci&adoae 
set all the young ladies longing for a ball which they succeeded in 
getting up on FrOay evening—after the Mummy had been cut open- 
tor the pitch would not allow the wrapper to be unravellec^diis was 
a very popular show and I suppose very edifying, tho* not in my line. 
I had some sleep during Mr Pettigrew’s lecture and heard that several 
others did the same. 

John Hbnuy PAiJcai to Albert Way, September 15,1844. 

Sod<ty of Anti^fnies Comspcndenct, 1844-8 


NOTES FOR BEGINNERS 
Archaeology is a most difficult subject. Skill and proficiency can 
only be acoirircduy experience. On the other hand, the be^nner, if he 
can adapt Hmself to its discipline, can be sure to find it a satisfying 
pursuit; and it will give him the opportunity of making real and 
oripnal contributions to knowledge whether as a professional or 
as an amateur, once he has g^ed ibe necessary experience. Nowadays 
there is as great a need as ever for skilled and experienced amateur 
archaeologists, whose intensive local or specialised knowledge is 
vital to progress; moreover, professional posu in archaeology are 
somedmes Med from among those who have made a reputadon as 
amateurs. . . j j 

No rite should be excavated just for pleasure. Excavation is hard and 
exacting work, often a bitterly fought compromise on which la^ of 
dme, bad weather, and personal shortcomings all leave their mark. It 
can only be of value if done with medculous effort on a thoroughly 
professional basis. 
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Ac ifchaeological sice U a priceless and unique monumenc. Once 
excavated it has been ripped in pieces and can never again be mended. 
In part, or whole, it has ceased co enst So much the more worthy then 
is die excavation o£ sites whicli are doomed to descrucrion in any case, 
by opencast workings, housing, ioad*construction, &c^ and, since 
the excavator of such ntes is bound to realize that all that will ever be 
known about them depends on his eSbrts, he has a real incentive co work 
properly. 

Excavanon brings many worries and responsibilities and is not 
lightly CO be indulged in except when necessary. Where sites are in no 
danger of destrucdoo, a campaign of field-work is a much better and 
more satisfying proposition tor the beginner starting on his own. The 
fidd-worka is far less likely than me excavator to be hampered 
by circumstances beyond his control, and his work can provide 
just as great an increase in knowledge, and without a risk oi loss. It 
should, of course, be systematically planned with a precise objective. 
It can include the tradng and planning of roads and earthworks and 
field-systems, the idenrificarion and uupectioa on the ground of sites 
which have been discovered and photographed fi’om the air, and 
the regular examination of gravel-pics, quarries, and ocher commer- 
dal excavations where archaeolc^ical matenal may be expected to 
occur. Any discovery should be reported immediacy co the nearest 
museum. 

Notts on AfehatoIoofoaJ Ttehnlqut, first issued by the Oxford 
University Archaeological Sodety, Z940,3rd ed., The Ashmoleaa 

Museum, Oxford, 1950 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND SOdBTY 
It may be concluded that archaeology deserves to be cultivated in a 
free sodety first and foremost as an end in itselfi as a form of chat 
' isinterested intellectual curioaty’ which G. M. Trevelyan has recendy 
proclaimed *che Ufe blood of real dvilizadon'. The primary task of 
archaeologists is to enlarge and deepen man’s btowicdge 0/ his own 
development. The results of didc labours, wisely used, may subserve 
great sodal ends, fostering love of coun^ and in the end pcomoting 
a deeper realization of human solidarity, but the motive of their 
researches oi^c to be no more and no less chan the acquisition of 
knowledge. Tocre is a very real seme in which archaeologists can only 
discharge their highest sodal function by ignoring sodety. Certoinly 
it is true diat society can expect to profit most fi:om the cultivadoa of 
archaeology if die subject is allowed to develop fieely and without 
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reitf«nce to any extraneous consideradoos, however worthy m them* 
selves. For this reason any movement to entrust the State wiA a mon^ 
poly or even with extensive powers ever research in this field ought 
to he resisted. The proper cask of the State in relation to archaeology 
is the provision of essential services, such as the safi^uarding of monu* 
meets and sites, the classification and display of archaeolodcal material 
in public museums and the recording or ancient aces on me Ordnance 
Survey maps. Yet it would be wrong to draw a hard^d*fast line 
between research and the provision oi these services, and it is indeed 
evident chat ampler opporttmicies should he allowed to archaeologists 
in public employment; in this respect we have much to learn from the 
Danes and ^ Scandinavians, not to mention die Germans and the 
Swiss. Further, it seems no less essentia] that, ax a time when the culti¬ 
vated classes ate facing economic eclipse, if not extinction, the State 
ought to share die buxaen of maintaining civilization by subsidizing the 
acts and fi elds of study, economically useless, hut culturally valuable, 
such ai archaeology. If society is to remain free as well as equalitarian, 
and civilized as ww as free firom want, it may be necessary, as in France, 
CO support private associations from public funds, while regaining 
fi’om tescriedve control. One may end by lefiecciag that the standing 
of archaeology widiin a sodecy is one index of its degree of dvilizadon. 

Grahamb Clare, Afchaeology and Society, 1947 ed. Methuen and 

Co. Ltd. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
'Foumillanie cit^, aVd pkine le rives* 

Ajigure with tu> sense of history 
Strolls, wiihoiU due reverence, throngh she ages, 
stares at the hdU mid goddesses, 
does not see their mystery. 

Down the long arcades oj she museum, 
ihe massive incrustations of the pest. 

Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
he walks, pursued by boredom. 

The winged and monumental bull, 
the craci^ detritus of the Parthenon, 
to other men said everything, 
but, tv^h no message now at ell, 
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elude his cariosity. 

He them there, descends tU steps, 
and goes into the lam^Ut world 
to wander through on inhabited city. 

Por they are reel, not ghosts, who walk this street. 

The past is dead. 

Yet as he turns away he hears 
remembered syllables of Creek 
The past is dead, hut still we live in it. 

This is a world of ghosts. fVe are the past, 

One day this m^alithic town will be unearthed: 

historic data, empty of all ghosts, 

and dry as Thebes or Cniaos at the last. 

Bbrkaju) Berconzt. The Times Literary Supplement, 

Ai^usc 6 ,1954 


NON EXTINGUBTUR 

The visits to Lftpl&iu’s shop [a curiosity' dealec in Maidstone} 
continued undi 1857. In chat year Harnson was one day watching the 
of some draiiuee operadona that were being carried out on 
eloeging to his fadier at Ivy Hatch—a short distance from Rose 
Wooi 

‘Old Bob Jessup*, a wockmajj, picked from an excavation a 
smooth flint, with the remark, ’‘Ain’t it a queer one? It’s like a whec- 
steme”. Thanks to his visits to Laplain, Ha^on at once recognised 
the stone as a flint celt. 

from Benjamin Harrison’s Notes: 

U.7.1869 Old Bob Jessup died in the night. 

SiA £dwau> Hasuson, Hdmsen of Ightkani, 
Oxford University Press, 1928 
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AUTHOR INDEX, UTTH NOTES 


ANnQUARIES, SOCIETY OF 
CoricsponHftnce?, 70,71,92,137,202 
Manuscripts 14 

Mioates 72, 13d 

Proce«dugt 4, Z2, S2,146 

Kescarch Report aS 

. 1 N 77 QUITY 43,121,12a 

Quarterly review of ar<iia«cJogy 
founded ia 1927 by the late Dr 
O. G. S. Crawferd, its Editor for 
many years, and cow edited by Dt 
Glyn Daniel 

ASCHAEOLOGIA 146.164 
Miscellaceous Tracn relaosg to And* 
^uicy pi^)li8hed by the Soeiery of 
Antiqaariea, 1770 to dace. 
A£CHA£OLOC 1 A AEUANA 41 
Journal of iho Sodery of Andquaiies 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
^CHAEOLOG 7 X CANT 2 ANA 
J71, 200, 20Z 
Journal of the Koit Ar^eol^ical 
Sodecy, zSyB to dare. 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 203 
ASTIR THOMAS 92 

Keeper of (he Recotds. 1783. Elect^ 
F.SA. I 7 d 3 . 

ATHENAEUM, THE 44 

ATKINS,). W.H, 173 

ATKINSON, THE RE VDJ.C 70 
A frequent conn^utor on atchae- 
ol^y CO the eighteenth-ceiiniry 
Gtnlkman's Magaxint. 

ATKINSON, RJ-C 84 

A leading British prehiscedan. Pn^ 
fesset of Archaeol^y in the Uni- 


venicy CoU^ of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

AUBREY JOHN 3,5, 6, 23, T08,131 

162O-97. Antiquary whose works are 
fiU of ectertaioing chanet, credulity 
and gossip. 

BAGFORDJCHN 4 

One of die three founders of the 
earliest Sodety of Antiquatics, 1707. 
An eccentric l»t learned shoei^er. 
BARNES, THE REVD WILIIAM 

S6. St 

Dorset pastoral poet much coanmed 
with his native dialect. P.S.A., 1828. 
Died 1838. 

BARON, STANIBY WADE $$ 
BELLS, CHURCH I13-14 

BERGONZI BERNARD 205 
A modem wiitex of d iscernm ent. His 
recent study of H. G. Wells' Time 
MatJuiie as an Iioaic Myth has been 
much commended. 

BETJEMAN, TOHN 113 

A poet gteatfy interested in topo¬ 
graphy a^ arc^tecture who has wn 
called one of the few origmal minds 
of our generation. 

BIRCH, W- M GRAY 42, 

Keeper of Manuscripts is the British 
Museum. F.S.A, 18S1. Known par- 
ticulariy for his ma&uve work, 
Cartuhrit*in Soxonicum. 
BUGHT,T.T. 8 

A Comia antiquarian and topo¬ 
graphical artist, elected F.S A-in i86d. 

BLOOM. URSULA a8 
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BLOUNT. ED, n 

258j?-i652. A Loodoa prioter, 
sadoner asd tnnsUiot best kaown u 
OM of cb« prinrcij of the Shakespeare 
first folio. 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY MS 179 

Aahmole ]820a. 

BORLASE, THE REVD WRUAM 
161, 163 

1695-1773. Cornish andquary; made 
a ^owof the Royal Soaety in 1750. 
BRACTON, HENRY i>B 81 

Died aboat 1268, Judge and the author 
of the beu work on P-n gliA law 
wrirten in che Middle Ages. 

BREWER, THE REVD J.S. 201 
At the dme this azucle was written, 
Professor ofHlstorysn Ring’s College 
in die Uciveraty « Londo n . 
BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 25 , to. Hi 
Founded in 1843 by certain dissatisfied 
Fellows of che Sodery of Antiquaries 
and others. 

BRITISH MUSEUM MSS 
Harley 40J 6 169 

HadeyOpSS 170 

Harley 7055 180 

BROWNE, SIR THOMAS 139 
1605-82. Physician with a bent ro> 
wards the study of nnnqciines. This is 
possibly the earliest excavadon report. 
BROWNSAIX, THOMAS 7 

CAM, HELEN M. 43 

Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge, 
and a leading authority on die Hun¬ 
dred and the HundrM Rolls, die 
records of its andesr Courts. 
CAMDEN, WILUAM 47, 55, 98, 
151,183 

155Z-1623, hisrorias and antiquary 
whose name was nude famous by the 
publication of his Britawia in 1586. 
He endowed che Camden professor¬ 


ship of anoent history ac Oxford, and 
che Camden Sodecy was founded in 
his honour in E883. 

CARTER, G. G. lOa 

Has spent almost all his life at sea and 
is an auchoriry on I^htships and navi¬ 
gation. 

CAWTHORN, JAMES aa 

1731-61. A minor poet who as a 
schoolboy launched lus own periodi¬ 
cal. He married the daughter of a 
Soho Square schoolmaster and even¬ 
tually became Headmaster of Ton- 
brid^. Hb poems were collectively 
published in 1771. 

CLARK, GRAHAME 204 

A leading Bcirish prehistorian, now 
Disney Professor of Ardiaeolcgy m 
the Univecsiry of Cambridge. 

CLAY, HENRY 21 

COLLIER, TOE REVD CHARLES 

124 

A theologian elected F.S.A., i860. 
Died 1890. Contributed moch to the 
Gefiskmen’r Magazine. 

COIXINSON, THE REVD JOHN 

186 

A historUn of Somerset, elected 
P.S.A., 1784, che year of his death. 
CONYNGHAM, LORD ALBERT 

43 

A nincteenth^enrury peer much 
intcresced in excavatiofi work from 
which he amassed a large collection of 
andquides. F.S.A., 1840. 

CRAM, R. A. 108 

His best known book was 7 ^ Gothic 
Quess published in 1907. 
CRAWFORD, O. G- S- 56,121.123, 

199 

A g eogr^her whose work as Archa^ 
ology Omcer of the Ordnance Survey 
and Editor o£Antiquity laid one of the 
corner-stones in the scudy of archae¬ 
ology in Great Britain and abroad. 
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His mild ecce no idfj»> foreshadowed 
m ooe extract, endeared him to his 
ma&v fnecds who soil mourn his 
death in 

CUMING, R SYER. 124 

A Fellow of the Sodecy of Andquanes 
of Scodacd about i 9 di>-$o. 

SKETCH 84,137 

DAILY TELEGILAPH Sd, 136 

d'AUBERTIN, FRANCIS 137 

DAVIS, J. BARNARD 78 

Surgeon aad anchiopolt^c, one of 
the first re realise the importance of 
the proper sdenrific ready of hnman 
lemams in their archaeological con* 
text. 

Da BEER, SIR GAVIN 130 

Director of the Bncish Museum 
(Nacural History) who has made out* 
contributions to the study of 
<^cal problems. 
DESMOND, FLORENCE 42 
A disen^uisbed aonss has given 
us much delight and who is as much at 
home with a pen as with a makeup 
pencil. 

DITCHFIBLD. THE REVD P, H. 12 
An authority on old records and 
documents. The book from which 
this extiaa is taken is perhaps the most 
popular of his many works. P.S.A., 

I Spa. 

DONNE, JOHN 17s 

ii?3-*zd3i. He was the first of die 
meuphysical love poets, bur equally 
well "known as a r^gious poet and 
sermon-writer. 

DORSET NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIEry AND ANTlQVAk- 
IAN FIELD CLUB, PROCEED- 
INCS 35,73,200 

1877 to date 


DOUGLAS, THE REVD JAMES 
14,136,168 

I 753 ~z 8 ip. A most interesdng char¬ 
acter who was in rum mercenary 
soldier. Royal Engineer, picture- 
dabbler and antiquary; his views, fiu 
in advance of his time, did not help 
his preferment in the church. 
DROOP, J.P. 27 

'When he wrote this short book, the 
author had recently returned from 
Athens where he was a Student at the 
Eridsh School, i^om 1921-48 he was 
Charles W. Jones Prolessor of 
Classical Aichaeol^y in the Uni- 
versicy of Liverpool. 

DUNRIN, ALFRED JOHN 25, 143 
A Kcndah printer turnre author who 
made, and Lost, money on his ardiaeo- 
logical cublicadons in the middle 
years of^ nlneteentli century when 
sodal azcdiaeoli^ was the vogue. 
DUNSFORD, R. 153 

EARLE, JOHN n 

160x^5. As an essayist he is best 
known for Mlewasmographlt, the 
learned book of eharaceet akecchea 
firem which this eserraa Is taken. 
ECONOMIST. THE 37 

1843 CO dare 

EPfTAPHS 105-7 

EVANS, SIR JOHN 123,120 
1823-Z908. A great prehhloriaiw nu¬ 
mismatist and generous antiquary, 
three of whose books arc still regarded 
among die classics of archaeology. He 
was President of the Society of 
Andquanes, 1885^. 

B'ENINGNBWS n,do 

EVENING STANDARD 

137,144, 

FAIRHOLT, P. W. 9 

A scrupulous andquorian draughts¬ 
man, the taiente<r sixieench child 
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{le)Cend<d a Spit«l£dds 

workct afld a German tobacco 
man tifacptifgf. who lUuscraced QUfty 
archaeological works and was eketed 
F.S.A. in 1 94^ 

PAUSSBTT, THE RBVD BRYAN 
31.6$. 67 

An East Kent parsen-andquary 
excavared Tcry many Saxon gcav^ 
mounds berweca 1757 ^ < His col* 
lecdons and his car^ day-ro^y 
Journal axe amoon the chief treasures 
ofLiTerpool Pubuc Museum. P.S.A.» 
1763. 

FAUSSBTT, THOMAS GODFREY 

68 

A dis onguiAgd Readsh archaeologist, 
great-grandson of The Re^ Bryan 
Paossett, and an active member of his 
Cotmry Sodety. F.S^., 1859. 
HRBANK, RONALD ill, 132 
1886-1926. A novelists' novelist 
whose roots were In the /n-de-slA^h. 
FOLKESTONE AND HYTHE 
liERALD 147 

FOX. SIR CYRIL 175 

A Past Presidefic, and Gold Medallist 
of the Sodecy of Ant^uaries, 1932, 
and author in 1932 of Persoiutitv 
o/Briufrt, a (amw syAtbensofBridsn 
prehistory. 

FRANZIRO.C-M. 60 

A jooraalisc with a dalr far Roman 
himty who dedicated this book, by 
his kind permission, to Benito 
Mussolini 

FREEMAN, R- 97 

A Kentish poet who himself published 
a rwt^Toldine anthology of Kentish 
poets in 1821. 

FRERE.JOHN 4 

The paper from which this extract 
is taken is one of the most notable 
landmarks in the study of prehistory. 

F.S.A,, 1775- 


FULLBR, THOMAS 7, 38.40, 93 
1608*61. Divine and antiquary, and 
an amiable character. This boo^ pub* 
lidiyd postiiumously, is of particular 
interest m its early use of a county 
basis for antiquarian study. 

G., D. 135 

CENTLEMAN*S MAGAZINE 7. 8 , 
I a, 39 r 43 . 76. 77 -«. 80, fix. 85* 101. 
124,126,127, 131. 135. isi* isz 
Founded in 173] by Edward Cave 
and noted for its antiquarian inibr* 
nuticR. Ic lasted in various forms 
until 1914. 

GORDON, ALEXANDER 187 
1692-1734. A Scottish antiquary who 
toured widely abroad and in Scotland 
and notchem England. He was 
Secieraiy to the Sodety of Anti* 
quaries 1735-4X and later to the 
Egyptian Society. 

GOSSON, STEPHEN 169 

1334-1624. An Elisabethaa actor and 
poet vdio turned satirist and later 
entered the church. 

GREfiNWEU, CANON WIL* 
LIAM 70 

His British Barrows, 1877, was a 

S tical synthesis of the subjecc He 
, still working, in 1917, at the 
of 98, and his “Greeowell’s Glory” is 
still known to some fly-fishermeo. 

GROSE, FRANCIS lop, 186 
1731-91. A draughtsman who b^ 
came Richmond Herald and spent 
much of his time travelling in Great 
Britain in antiquarian research. His 
topographical books are well (mown, 
and he was elected P.S.A. in 1757. 

HARRIS, JOHN 80 

1667-1719. A Eendsh eeclesiistic of 
great abilities in mathematics, histo^ 
and leaaeography, but notwichsrand- 
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iftg his subsnotul prefermedts he 
was o£^ ia diitnss sod died m> 
solvent. 

HARRISON,Sm. EDWARD 287a- 
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Harrison of ^tham was Eenjanun 
Harrison, Sir Edward's &thsr. the 
acred procagoaUc of eolidis, the dine 
which some ptehiscodans soil regard 
as the first traces of human activity. 
The character named in this extract 
had a nose for a flint, and private 
search suggests that he added regularly 
CO the population ofliis village with* 
out blessing of cleigy. 

HAWXES.JACQUBTTA 83 
A well-^uanfied archaeologist who 
has (he very rare gift of combaoing 
imaginarion with scholarship. 

HOARE, SIR RICHARD COLT 

197 

A pioneer of sdentific archaeological 
excavation in Great Britain, choi^h 
his writcea reports often show a co 
manuc streak, as would be expected 
from a membec of the Society of 
Dilettanti to which he was elected in 
17P2. F.S.A. ifi the same year. 

HOPE. A- J. BERESFORD aoo 
A distinguished Men^r of Padia- 
ment for Maidstone who, by pur* 
(he site of the Abbey of St 
Augusdoe at Canterbury, ended its 
existeoce as a publiohouse. He was a 
foeuder-iDemoer of die Kent 
Arthaeol^lcal Society In 185?. 
RS.A., 1847. 

HUDSON, W- H. 138 

1841-19U. A field naturalist who 
Imposed his Sooth American back¬ 
ground on his vivid interpretation of 
the English countryside. 

HUGHES, EVELYN 
A member of a Welsh family well 
known for its interest in archa^ogy. 


HUGHSON, DAVID iid 

HUNTER, THE REVD JOSHUA 

lOJ 

ISAACSON, THE REVD 
STEPHEN See p. zpd 

JACKSON, THE REVD WILLIAM 

94,95 

A Fellow of Wotcesicr College, 
Oxford. F.S.A., 1861. 

JESSUP, R F. 60, iS 4 , 26a 

JONES, BARBARA 230 

This book, by a very accomplish^ 
modem ardst, is a masterly evocation 
of the melancholy and genial extra¬ 
vagance in vdiieh the cempetamenni 
vagaries of the Pp glitb aristcoacy 
found expresaon. 

KENNETT, WHITE xo 

An indastrious antiquary who was 
Bishop of Peterborough when be 
wrote this Life of Somner in 2726. 
F.S.A,, i 7 ao, 

KENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY 29 ,200 

A flourishing County soaery founded 
in 1877. 

KENT MESSEf^ER 157 

LAMBARDE, WJIUAM 158 
1536-2601. A distinguished lawyer 
whose PeramhuUlicn Kent, said to 
have been compleceo in 1570, was 
the first history of any coonry. 
LELAND, JOHN 4, 42, 45 . 55 » JJ 5 i 

n8 

I $0^32. He was gjven a commission 
to travel England in scardi of records 
and andquides, on which cask he 
spent six diligent yean. His records, 
which he was unahle to digest, have 
nevertheless formed a great source for 
ocher workers in the same fi^. 

21i 


LfWYD, EDWARD 178 

i66>‘i709. Keeper of die Ashinoleui 
Reposito^ a( Oaford. He Tvas an 
indefadgawe collector of antigoarian 
infbniudoa for a gewnphica] dio> 
Qonary of Wales and C^oc lands, and 
an early field archaeolcglsf. 

LUOS, THE REVD W. C. 197 
A Conusb antiquary who in Z879 was 
given a grant by the Sociecy of Aoch 
quries for ceseaith into the pr^ 
hisroric monuments of his counry. He 
also studied m^alidis in other pans 
of the British lsl«, in Holland and In 
Britrany, and was the authority of his 
day. 

MEASOM, GEORGE 37 

A prolific wdrerofEngHsh and FrcnA 
railway guidebooks in the rridHlf 
years of me nineteenth cencory. 

MELVIU 5 ,HERMAN 73 

1819-91. An American novelist a^ 
poet, a piOQeer in the literarure of the 
South Seas. 

ME.ES, W. A. 69 

A Dorset antiquary who excavated 
the &mous Deverd barrow in 1625. 
Hu name is forgotten, but the 
Devetel-Rimbtfty ^ture of the late 
ficonse ^e finds mention in every 
book on British prehisrory. 

MrrCHP.T.T.JUlJAN 87 

MORRIS, WEIiAM * 91, Z09 

1834-96. It has been well said of him 
that he can be numbeted with the 
<ainn who in the days of triumphant 
commerdalism strove unweariedly 
against io mmes. F.S.A., 1894. 
MORTULET, GABRIEL Dfi wi 
A famous Conservaror of the pre^ 
historic coUeCDom in the fruch 
Museum of National Andqnities who 
in Z867-69 prodneed an atchae^ 
logical classification of the Stone Age 


using as a basis variariorts in the types 
of weapons and techniques. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 

38, too 

These were 'Works of Sound la- 
formaiion and lonoccnc Amusement, 
printed in large Readable Type, and 
mired for All Classes*, in the terms of 
their own adverdsemeocs, and they 
may still be consulted with much 
profit. 

NEWS CHRONZCLE 147 

NOTTINGHAM BySNlNG POST 

137 

NOVIOMAGLAN CLUB 9, 17, 98 
For a note on this Dining Club, see 
p. 9, 

OBSERVER 83,1X7,157 

OXFORD UNIVERSny 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY ao 4 

PARKER, JOHN HENRY 
An Oxford publldier and bookseller, a 
leading spedallsc in archirecnire, who 
became Keeper of the Ashmoleae 
Museum. F.&A., 1849. Died 1884. 
PAYNE, GEORGE 69 

A brewer and banker who became an 
energetic field antiquary in Kent and 
Secretary of the Krat Archaeological 
Sodery 188^1904. He had a keen 
nose for discovery bur no head for 
husmess. F.SA., 1880. Died 1920. 
PEERS, SIR CHARLES 82 
A most distinguished occupant of che 
office of Chief Inspector of Andent 
Monuments in the Miniscry ofWorks. 
He was awarded die Gold Medal of 
the Sodery of Antiquaries in 1938 and 
was its Pteadenc 192(^34. He died in 
1952. 

PEGGE, DR SAMUEL 12 

Shortly after his death in 1796 he was 
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described u an ecclesiesdcd climber 
widi & rasee fct andquicy, but this 
Kerrisb parson lud no reason to be 
ashamed of hb many consibuuoos to 
various branches of antiquarian study. 
P-S.A., 1750- 

PETTIGRiW, DR T. J. So 
A gaarTeliome London su^eon who 
was the first Treasurer in 18^ of the 
newlyoformed *£rirish Archaeologi* 
cal Assodadon for the Encourage 
meat and Prosecution of Researches 
into (he Arcs and Monuments of (be 
Early Middle Ages*. He gained some 
fame by vaednadng me Princess 
Victoria. P.S.A-, 1824. 

PHILLIPS, N. IS 

PICGOTT. STEWART 196 
A leadii^ Ericuh prehistorian. Pr^ 
fessoi of Arcbaeol^ in the Lhiiver- 
siry ofEdinbu^b. 

PnT-RJVERS, LT-GEN, 198, 
1827^1900. Pitt 4 Uvers laid ^ 
foundation of modern excavation 
technique, with emphasis on acctuate 
plans and reli^cables, (he 
of 8(rad £ cad o n, and the importance 
of everyday objects. 

POSTR THE REVD BEALE 189 
1793-1871. A prolific writer on 
oaroral history, numismatics and 
andquarian matters who bad a spedal 
interest in dse 'Druidical Temples’ of 
Kent. 

RANDALL. H.J. jd, 61 

A lawyer who Is a leading expooenr 
of field-work in udiaeology. 

ROSS, ALAN 112 

A present-day poet who i$ slso one of 
(he most gracend ofwriten on cricket. 
Editor of 77 ie London 
ROW. T. la 

A pen-name of Dt Samuel Pegge 
(see above). 


ROWLANDS, THE RJBVD 
HENRY i8a 

The Vicar of a parish is Ai^lesey 
who Was much mcerested in the 
andquides of ius Island which, he 
tbo ttf hf, had been colonised by 
Noah’s great-grandchildren. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER 8 

It is not perhaps generally known that 
Scon Was Antiquary to the P.oyal 
Academy 1827-32. 

SHAW,P.J. ic* 

SMITH. CHARLES ROACH 

9, 66.67.122 
1807-90. For many years a chemist in 
(he City of London, where he spent 
his spare rime with no encouragement 
ftom die aurhoriries in observing 
commerdal excavarions and rescuh^ 
aaciquuies from them. His wridegs 
and collection are well known to ^ 
students of Roman London. F.S.A., 
1836. 

SMITH MARRIOT, REVD W. M. 

201 

Rector of the country parish of 
Harsmonden in Kent, in a dutrict 
which (he eontcmpoiary Moray's 
tiandbock complainca was only skirted 
by railways. 

SMITH, WORTHINGTON G. 

123, laS 

A London antiquary who zn the early 
years of the present eetiruey studied 
the scratagTaphy of palaeolithic rites. 
SMOLLETT, TOBIAS 13 a 

i?2i-?i. One of the leading 
eighceeatb-cenrary novelises who 
exploited travel and advennire in a 
new way. 

SOMNER, WILHAM 10 

1598 ?-i 669 , A Canterbury worthy, 
well known and esteemra for hh 
writings about his City, the law of 
gavel-^d, and the Anglo-Saxon 
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laugiuge. The iaisfofnmc& of Laud, 
hi$ patron. prcTeaCed the complctioQ 
of projected Hiarory of Kear. 

SPBtMAN, SIR HENRY 3 

i5tf4?-i64Z. Hisioriao and andquary 
^vto wrote ▼aluable works oa J^al 
aad ecclesiastical antiquities. His writ¬ 
ings have been much used by subs^ 
quat audiorides. 

SPENSER, EDMUND 91, 176 
I552?-I599. His place in English 
literature is known wcU enough, bur 
we as andquaries do well to follow 
Sir Thomas Kendrick’s advice to 
study the Pserk Queene seriously, b^ 
Spenser was a serious antiquary. 

STAR 144 

STUKELEY, WILLIAM 23, * 5 , 4 J. 

45, 49, 72,184, i8j 
1687-176$. A Pounder of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and perhaps the best 
example of the Romantie archaeolo 
gist in Great Britain. His work in die 
field was nevertheless first-rate, end 
subsequent gentradons have owed 
much to his ddQed and careful ey^ 
SUSSEX .^CHrlEOLOGiGdi, • 
COLLECTIONS ,199 

Journal of the Sussex AKhaeolt^ical 
Sooety, i 8$3 to date. 

TABLET iz 

TAUNTON COURIER 153 
THAME, CORONER'S INQUEST 
AT 145 

TIMES. THE II, 40,13d 

TTiWESLnSRlRY 
SUPPLEMENT. THE 87, ria 
TOPSBLL, EDWARD xai 

He died probably in 1638. A parson 
wiih a fiait foe daborate schemes in 
the study of roolc^. Hus book 
claimed ro ^ve the mie and lively 
F^ure* of every beast. 


TUMBORACUS 5 

A pen-name of Dr James Douglas 
(see above). 

URRY. DR WniiAM 117 

Libranan of the Chapter Ubrary. 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

WALPOLE, HORACE 13,5a, 102 

X03 

1717-97. The reference books 
luoally call him a miscellaneous 
writer. His coUeedon of works of art 
and curios in hia Goduc Castle it 
Strawberry Hill brought him into 
contact vidth the antiquaries of his 
day. He had little for the Sociccy 
of Antiquaries who, he thought, 
‘went out of dicir way when mey 
meddled widi Roman remains'. 

WANLEY, HUMPREY 180 
Secretary co the first Society of And- 
qoaries, 1707. He was apprenticed to 
a linen draper, and s^t his spare 
rimf> reading old boou and docu- 
meos. Later he became assiscant ro 
Bodley’s Librarian ar Oxford, and 
still later Librarian of the Harleian 
Libtary. His full life has yet to be 
written. 

WARNE, CHARLES 196 

A Dorset andqua^ who is best 
known by this haok which was in¬ 
tended CO appeal co (he general reader. 
P.S.A., 1856. 

WATTS-DUNTON. THEODORE 

11^1 X 

1832-2914. A critic and novelist who 
had many fiiends amoi^ die Pre- 
Paphaelites. This wori^ Ayhvbt. 
achieved great popoUrity. 

hELSHMAN 99 

WHEELER, SIR MORTIMER 

13.3^40 

Doyen of Brinsh archaeologists, and 
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the £rse Prcsidene of the Sodery of 
Aadqiuries to become a teler^ioQ 
persMulity. It may be Houbted 
whether any of his predece&son could 
have taken (be opportunity had it 
been ofieted (hem. 

WKSTOW, C. 92, 10* 

WHITE, WILLIAM 71 

A surgeon of York. P.SsA., 1771. 

WOOLIBY, SIR LEONARD is 
1880-2960. His name will always be 
associated with Ur of the Chaldees, 
but he excavated many other sices and 
wrote highly successm books for the 
general read«’. 


WOOLS, THE RBVD CHARLES 
66, 78,389. See also p. 196 
WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM 44 
177(^1850. 

WRIGHT, THOMAS 73 

181^1877. 'A Grub Street medieval' 
ist, always in a bniry, always Inexact, 
always full of enerey, combining a 
quite genuine love of (he Middle f^es 
with ^ necessity of camiog his living 
by wiidog about them in any fashion 
would bring him m a living’, in 
the words of Miss Joan Evans. He 
turned out more eighty publi* 
cadons, and acted as Secretary to 
many sodeties. 
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hcoh thai ^ ehvi i$ bv£ a bJock*^ 


\ ^ GOVT, or INDUk 

\ Depart[D«at of Axduiet^c^ 

^ NEW IffiUD. 



iFlease help vb to keq> the t>odk 
oleftfi and xaorfng. 
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